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OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


This Distinguished Musician, Celebrated Both as Conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra and as 
One of the Great Concert Pianists of the Day, Was Guest Conductor of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra in New York on January 6, 8 and 10 in Two Noteworthy Programs 
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NATION'S EDUCATORS HONOR OUR COMPOSERS IN DETROIT MEETING A 
By Herman Wise COPY 





N. Y. SUN (W. J. Henderson): 


“The little theatre (Heckscher) was filled 
with people and applause and there was a 
general atmosphere of satisfaction. Amer- 
ican composers, who fear the prosaic real- 
ities of city clothes, have more than once 
sought for color and poetic suggestion 
among the Spaniards and the Indians of 
the west coast. In Mr. Carter’s opera the 
place is Santa Barbara and the action 
takes place during a fiesta. . . . There is a 
hazy historical background. . To learn 
how the boy and his sisters, foster and 
actual, became entangled in an opera plot 
and had te sing their way out you must go 
to the Heckscher Theatre, where a pleasant 
evening awaits you. ... Mr. Carter has 
not tried to write a ‘grand’ opera. He has 
endeavored to construct an opera comique, 
with dialogue, solos, ensembles, choruses 
and bailet. .. . He has striven to compose 
music within the grasp of the most in- 
dolent mind. No theatre goer need follow 
the advice of the late Henry T. Finck and 
look for the nearest exit in case of Brahms. 
It is not that kind of music, but light, 
facile, easily assimilated and generally 
pleasing. Mr. Carter is a sound musician 
and his score is founded on knowledge, but 
it is not in the least professorial. The 
opera has been provided with suitable 
scenery and attractive costumes and the 
assemblies of Indians and Spaniards make 
pretty pictures. . . . All of them (the prin- 
cipals) won applause from the interested 
audience.”’ 


N. Y. AMERICAN (Deems Taylor): 


“Comic opera is being taken up in a seri- 
ous way, what with two recent productions 
of this species of entertainment, one pro- 
fessional and one amateur, and both more 
ambitious, musically, than is common in 
commercial circles. The professional offer- 
ing was this week’s production of Ernest 
Carter’s The Blonde Donna. The com- 
poser is his own librettist, telling a tale of 
California missions in the early nineteenth 
century. . Mr. Carter writes fluently 
and gracefully, and scores well. His score 
is obviously designed to entertain rather 
than to terrify, and it succeeds well.” 


BROOKLYN CITIZEN (Dec. 10): 


“There is no doubt that American 
composers are fully capable of making suc- 
cessful light operas, if, as is said of them, 
they fail in producing what is known as 
grand operas. One of the country’s leading 
composers of such operas is without question 
Mr. Carter. . . . Throughout the perform- 
ance there is a swiftness and gayety in its 
theme and a pleasing and proper sentiment 
in its music, that delights and amuses. It 
does not lack a flavoring of comedy in 
parts. ... Unusually beautiful settings add 
greatly to the merit of the opera. They 
were designed by Anthoni Panenko.” : 


N. Y. EVENING POST 
(Oscar Thompson): 


° “appeared to be a capacity audi- 
ence. ... The work is not new in point of 
composition. In character its musical liba- 
tions are pre-war. He has written 
according to his avowed predilection for 
tune and has achieved his purpose not so 
much by means of solos as by ensemble 
numbers, most of which serve their part in 
carrying on the story, thereby distinguish- 
ing the work from ‘song-hit’ musical com- 
edy. . . . The operetta was attractively 
mounted. - +» The company’s clientele, 
which has been informed of a policy to give 
one new American work each year, ap- 
plauded with every ostent of satisfaction.” 


N. Y. JOURNAL (Irving Weil): 


“There was a large audience and there 
was much enthusiasm over Mr. Carter, who 
was presented with a wreath by the Na- 


tional Federation of Music Clubs. .. . The 
Opera Comique did an unusually good job 
in the presentation of Mr. Carter's oper- 
etta. The settings, designed by Anthoni 
Panenko, were by far the best the com- 
pany has yet shown, being convincingly 
solid and also imaginative.” ; 
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The three principal feminine roles in “The Blonde Donna.” 


Unfortunately the cost of advertising space prohibits reprinting adverse 

criticism, some of which seemed to arise from a strange hope that this 

opera comique might prove to be a grand opera of significance. 

New Standard Dictionary defines opera comique as “an opera in which 
the dialog is spoken and the story ends happily.” 


The 


Left to Right: Elinor Steele, Sonia 


Essin and Patricia O'Connell 


PREMIERE OF THE OPERA COMIQUE 


THE BLONDE DONNA 


or the Fiesta of Santa Barbara 


Book, lyrics and music by 


ERNEST CARTER 


PRESENTED BY NEW YORK OPERA COMIQUE, INC. 


at the Brooklyn Little Theatre, Dec. 9-12, 


1931 


and at the Heckscher Theatre, New York, Dec. 14-19, 1931 


— 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
(A. Walter Kramer): 


“Mr. Carter, who has already put to his 
credit an opera, ‘The White Bird,’ performed 
in Chicago and Osnabriick, Germany, is a well- 
schooled composer. He has remained uninflu- 
enced by contemporary currents and writes 
with a natural melodic flow that some may find 
out of tune with the day. But those who know 
his sincerity, his genuine musicianship, his 
modesty and his real devotion to his art will 
recognize in his music much that is worthy of 
praise. .. . The story is an attractive one of 
the early ninteenth century in California... . 
The action builds up logically to its denoue- 
ment, with an appropriate happy ending. The 
melodies are for the greater part light ones, 
pleasing to the ear and effective for the voices. 
The ensembles are beautifully written and are 
telling in performance, none more so than the 
last finale. In his treatment of the orchestra, 
Mr. Carter exhibits a skilled hand and reveals 
his noteworthy musicianship, blending his in- 
strumental array with his voices admirably. 
Harmonically, the music is conservative. But 
it is never dull and is always fitting to the 
action. The composer was called to bow his 
acknow'edgments by the audience, which ap- 
plauded him heartily.” 


° 


MUSICAL COURIER: 


First performance in the Metrop- 

olis attracts large and delighted 

audience. 

“The music is lightly melodious, at times de- 
scriptive, always facilely written and conserva- 
tively expressed. It embraces American themes. 


—_—~ 


the ensemble numbers is an Angelus 
Hymn in which the melody of ‘America’ sup- 
plies a counterpoint sung by Yankee sailors. 
The instrumental and vocal presentation of the 
Blonde Donna was effective and, for the most 
part, artistically achieved. ... The chorus had 
no small share of the music and did exceed- 
ingly well with the gustful measures the com- 
poser has allotted it. . . . A large, colorful 
audience witnessed the New York premiere 
and applauded the composer.” 


Among 


° 


THE MUSICAL LEADER: 


“The audiences have been extremely enthusi- 
astic. . . . In this day of revivals and search- 
ing the past for its most successful idioms and 
styles, the choice of Mr. Carter’s opera was a 
happy one, as he obviously had in mind to re- 
store the operetta of the 19th century to ‘its 
place in the sun.’ ... Mr. Carter was fortu- 
nate in his libretto, which he wrote himself. 
. . « Mr. Carter has united these different 
elements of Indian, Spaniard, ‘the Padre’ and 
the sailors in an American story and music 
which reflects these various influences. . . . The 
music is tuneful and full of color. Mr. Carter 
has made use of Spanish melodies of folk 
flavor. There is a ballet, in which four dancers 
perform in Spanish style most effectively. 
The composer has, naturally, employed the In- 
dian drums and idiom of the Red Man. e* 
Particularly effective is Mr. Carter’s handling 
of ensemble numbers. The serenade in the first 
act is of outstanding merit, as is also the 
music of the ballet. A very amusing scene in 
which the music is pleasingly handled is that 
in the mission wine cellar. Mr. Carter has 
given individual characteristics to the different 
personages and these were extremely well por- 
trayed. ... The costuming was extremely ef- 
fective as were also the stage sets.” 
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NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORKER STAATS ZEITUNG 
(Joachim H. Meyer) (Translated 


from the original German): 


“The composer was present in person and 
was appropriately honored by a sold-out 
house. It has been stated on good author- 
ity that the writing of “The Blonde Donna’ 
dates back at least fifteen years, and from 
this standpoint should it be appraised. . . - 
The music, in order to do justice to it and 
to its maker, must be understood as of the 
time of its origin. . . . ‘The Blonde Donna’ 
is a happy mixture of operetta, singspiel 
and comic opera with a dash of romantic 
opera thrown in for good measure. .. - 
Regarded as a whole, cognizance is to be 
taken of the sonority (klangvoll) of the 
music. The opera has melodic line, dis- 
closes in the orchestral picture the skillful 
tone painter and is distinguished by rhyth- 
mic interest. .. . The influences which made 
an impression on Carter during his stay in 
Germany are unmistakable. The music is 
often descriptive; one need only mention 
the rhythmic theme of the Indians’ hate of 
the Palefaces, which gives its stamp to the 
first big ensemble scene. The serenade 
scene and the scene on the strand have 
romantic features. In general, the musical 
picture gains in unity and expression with 
the progress of the action. A Mexican na- 
tional coloring is imparted to the stage 
happenings by means of Spanish dances. 
. . « The colorful, finely attuned stage set- 
tings by Anthoni Panenko deserve high 
praise. . . It was a pronounced success 
(ein starker Erfolg) for the creator of 
‘The Blonde Donna,’ who was obliged to 
appear before the curtain several times and 
receive flowers, for the artistic directors 
and the soloists. And let it be said 
once more: It is excellent entertainment! 
(Man unterhdlt sich trefflich!)’ 


° 


VV. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM 


(Pitts Sanborn): 


“The novelty seemed to please an audi- 
ence that filled the intimate hall. ... Mr. 
Carter’s aim in composing ‘The Blonde 
Donna’ is said to have been to write a 
work that could do duty as a repertory 
opera in a company serving such need as 
the New York Opera Comique. . . . Char- 
acteristic and brightly colored settings and 
costumes were the work, respectively, of 
Anthoni Panenko and Nan Haverstick. Mr. 
Carter was the recipient of a laurel wreath 
from the National Federation of Music 
Clubs.” 


° 


N. Y. DAILY NEWS 
(Burns Mantle): 


“He found the new opera at least spotted 
with melodious numbers. He found an au- 
dience of size and such quality as Broad- 
way does not muster for any save the rar- 
est first nights. And he found everybody 
happy. Including several music critics. .. . 
The scenery is impressively new, awfully 
clean and pleasing to the eye. The costum- 
ing is as colorful as the early California 
fiesta it decorates. The music is light and 
falls agreeably upon the uncritical ear, par- 
ticularly the chorus numbers and the ser- 
enades, of which there are several, in ac- 
cordance with an old Spanish custom.” 


° 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 
(Francis D. Perkins): 


... “its premiere on this side of the 
East River, in the presence of the composer 
and of a good-sized audience, who called 
upon him to rise and acknowledge a round 
of applause in the second intermission. . . - 
undeniably tuneful, sometimes very agree- 
ably so; the music left reminiscent 
impressions of various types of opera and 
operetta rather than giving what might be 
called an unmistakably Carteresque impres- 
sion.” 


e 


VN. Y. TIMES 
(Olin Downes): 


“The form of the work is that of the 
light opera with set numbers, solos, duets, 
choruses, but these set numbers are woven 
one into the other with considerable flexi- 
bility. . . . The score is melodious. The best 
passages of the first two acts are those of 
the chorus. But Mr. Carter’s facility has 
the better of him. . . . Mr. Carter rose and 
received the greetings of the audience. He 
was presented with a wreath which bore 
the legend ‘Congratulations from the Na- 


.” 


tional Federation of Music Clubs’. 
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PLAN EXPANSION 
FOR OPERA COMPANY 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Organization Will Give 
Guest Performances in 
New York Upon Comple- 
tion of Radio City, Accord- 
ing to Announcement Is- 
sued by Leopold Stokowski 
—Visits to Other Cities a 
Possibility — Report That 
Company Would Be In- 
stalled as Permanent Fea- 
ture of New Manhattan 
Development Is Denied by 
Mrs. William C. Hammer, 
Manager of Opera 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.— Rumors 

widely circulated in recent weeks to 
the effect that the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company is destined to occupy 
a permanent place in New York’s Radio 
City, on its completion, have been cate- 
gorically denied by Mrs. William C. 
Hammer, general manager of the or- 
ganization. A plan for guest perform- 
ances by the organization and by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in the projected 
great opera house of Radio City was, 
however, announced on Dec. 30 by Leo- 
pold Stokowski, conductor of both or- 
ganizations. He indicated that both 
groups might also visit Chicago and 
perhaps other cities in the future. 

Mr. Stokowski said the program, 
which had not been completed in all its 
details, called for an interchange of 
productions with the Radio City com- 
pany and perhaps the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. The performances in 
Philadelphia will be in the new Temple 
of Music, construction of which may be 
started in a few months. 

Several recently published reports 
here had indicated that the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company was being 
considered as the opera group which 
would be installed in John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr.’s Radio City upon its comple- 
tion. Asked what he meant when he 
referred to the possibility of bringing 
Radio City productions to New York, 
Mr. Stokowski said: 

“I mean performances by whatever 
company is installed there.” 


Mrs. Hammer Denies Conferences 


Mrs. Hammer meanwhile denied that 
there had been any conferences sug- 
gesting the transfer of that company 
to New York. She denied also that any 
special meeting of the Philadelphia 
company’s board of directors had been 
called or held for that purpose. 

Mrs. Hammer did not deny, however, 
that the company was formulating an 
ambitious program for carrying Phila- 
delphia’s music to other leading cities. 

“IT have never known Dr. Stokowski 
to make a misstatement,” she said, “so 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Educators’ Convention Honors Composers 





Figures Prominent in the Recent Detroit Convention of the Music Teachers’ National Association: 
Left to Right, Seated, Frantz Proschowski, Who Led the Voice Forum; Donald M. Swarthout, Dean 
of Music, University of Kansas, Reelected President of the Association; and Edgar Stillman Kelley, 


American Composer. 


Standing, Leo C. Miller, St. Louis, Secretary of the Association (Left); and 


Rossetter G. Cole, American Composer. 


NATIVE MUSIC IS 
CONVENTION TOPIC 


Teachers’ National Group 
and School Heads Meet 
in Detroit 


DETROIT, Jan. 5.—Of much 
tance to American music was the four 


days’ convention of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association, the fifty- 
third held by this organization, which 
closed here on Dec. 31. The sessions 
were held in conjunction with the an- 
nual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music. Headquar- 
ters were at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
Delegates and officers of the two asso- 
ciations went on record in declaring 
the two meetings among the most suc- 
cessful in their history. Musicians 
from all over the country were pres- 
ent. 


“From the viewpoint of enthusiasm, 
attendance at meetings, importance of 
papers given, efficiency of the local com- 
mittee and the hospitality of the city 
of Detroit at large, the meeting was 
as satisfactory as any I have attended 
in the past twenty years,” Dean Don- 
ald M. Swarthout, of the University 
of Kansas, reelected as presilient of 
the M. T. N. A., declared. “The whole 
thing was unusually worth while.” 


In addition to the reelection of 
President Swarthout, all other officers 
were also reelected. They are Karl W. 
Gehrkens, of Oberlin Conservatory, 
Oberlin, vice-president; Leo. C. Miller, 
St. Louis, secretary; and Oscar W. 
Demmler, Pittsburgh, treasurer. 

Washington was chosen as the scene 
for the 1932 convention. It will take 
place from Dec. 27 to Dec. 30, inclusive. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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REVIVE “PARSIFAL” 
AT CHICAGO OPERA 


Wagner Music Drama Given 


Impressive Performance 
Under Pollak 


CHICAGO, Jan. 5.—The revival of 
“Parsial” by the Chicago Civic Opera 
at the matinee of Dec. 20, after an 
absence of eight years from the rep- 
ertoire, added another to the company’s 
list of genuine artistic achievements. 
The work was presented at popular 
prices, and interested the public to the 
extent that every seat was sold five 
days before the performance, thus es- 
tablishing a record for the new opera 
house. 

In the main, the production faithfully 
followed Bayreuth tradition. Most of 
the sets appeared to be those of earlier 
years, but were nevertheless adequate. 
The moving scenery specified in the 
score was abandoned in favor of a 
darkly lighted purple curtain, decorated 
with medallions of Christ-like heads, 
which was drawn for the transforma- 
titon scenes in both tke first and third 
acts. The white dove at the close 
failed to put in an appearance—wheth- 
er by accident or intention, one could 
not discover. Perhaps intended to sup- 
plant Wagner’s idea was the large 
white cross which appeared on the back 
wall of the temple at this juncture, an 
innovation in keeping with the holiday 
season, but which we were inclined to 
think rather cheapening. 


Uniformly Excellent Cast 


So uniform in excellence was the cast 
that the hero of the occasion, if any, 
was the conductor, Egon Pollak. His 


(Continued on page 10) 


“DONNA JUANITA” 
BRINGS GAIETY TO 
THE METROPOLITAN 


Comic Opera by Suppé Sung 
for First Time at Broad- 
way Institution, in New 
Version Prepared and 
Conducted by Artur Bo- 
danzky—Jeritza Provides 
Ebullient Comedy in In- 
ferior Example of Vien- 
nese Operetta Composer’s 
Work — Brilliant Stage 
Production by Niedecken- 
Gebhard and Ballet Ar- 
ranged by Berger Prove 
Highlights of Production 


PURRED on by the outstanding suc- 


cess last season of von Suppé’s 


the Metropolitan Opera 
produced the famous Vien- 
nese composer’s “Donna Juanita” for 
the first time “in diesen heiligen Hal- 
len” (to take a phrase from Mozart), 
on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 2. 

Who would be so bold as to question 
the wisdom of its choice? The logic 
back of it seems, however, to rest on 
nothing more secure than the assump- 
tion that, as “Boccaccio,” one of 
Suppé’s two greatest works (the other 
is “Fatinitza”), was a triumph with 
Maria Jeritza in the title role, any 
Suppé operetta that afforded the 
Viennese prima donna stellar oppor- 
tunities would suffice. 

“Donna Juanita” does that. Last 
year “Boccaccio” yielded an attractive 
waltz song for Mme. Jeritza, arranged 
by Artur Bodanzky, interpolated into 
the score. This time Mr. Bodanzky 
did more. He composed recitatives for 
the spoken dialogue of the Zell-Genée 
libretto with the same skill that he re- 
vealed some years ago in Weber’s 
“Oberon.” In fact, the version of 
“Donna Juanita,” as given at the Met- 
ropolitan, is Mr. Bodanzky’s and as 
such is copyrighted and published. 

To say that “Donna Juanita” is the 
equal of “Boccaccio” or that the per- 


“Boccaccio,” 
Company 


(Continued on page 5) 





_ “DONNA JUANITA.” Comic opera 
in three acts. Book by F. Zell and 
Richard Genée. Music by Franz von 
Suppé, new version by Artur Bodanzky. 
Sung in German. First time at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Jan. 2, after- 
noon. 

René du Faure 
Don Pomponio .. 
Donna Olympia . 
Sir Douglas .... 
Gaston du Faure 
Riego Manrique 
Gil Polo 

Petrita 

A Picador .. 
Tepa 

Marco ... 


Maria Jeritza 
..+.Marek Windheim 
...Dorothee Manski 
..-Louis D'Angelo 
Hans Clemens 
..Rudolf Laubenthal 
Gustav Schiitzendorf 
....Editha Fleischer 
...George Cehanovsky 
Pearl Besuner 
...Dorothea Flexer 
Pichegru . Arnold Gabor 
Eusebio ... Max Altglass 
Conductor, Artur Bodanzky. 
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Jeritza, Kreisler and Rachmaninoff to 


Be Managed by NBC Artists Service 
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yong great figures in the world of 
music, Maria Jeritza, soprano, Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist, and Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, pianist, completed negotia- 
tions on Jan. 6 to transfer their entire 
professional management to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s Artists 
Service. 

Long term contracts were signed by 
all three. Beginning next season NBC 
Artists Service will have complete man- 
agement of their concert tours. Mr. 
Kreisler and Mr. Rachmaninoff usually 
fill about eighty recital engagements 
each during a season, and Mme. Jeritza 
as many as time permits outside of her 
operatic appearances at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. 

Mr. Kreisler and Mr. Rachmaninoff 


have thus far never been heard on the 
radio. They, together with Paderew- 
ski, are among the few famous artists 
who have not broadcast. George Engles 
director of NBC Artists Service, said 
that the new arrangement does not nec- 
essarily mean that the two will broad- 
cast now. However, he definitely indi- 
cated that should they decide to do so in 
the future, it will be over the networks 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 
Mme. Jeritza is already known to broad- 
casting audiences through several mi- 
crophone “appearances.” 

The affiliation of these artists with 
NBC Artists Service represents an im- 
portant addition to its list and one of 
the outstanding managerial transac- 
tions in recent years. 





PROMINENT ARTISTS 
LEAVE FOR EUROPE 


Toscanini and Kreisler 
Among Those Sailing 
—Tetrazzini Returns 


With the turn of the year, the path- 
way of musicians again winds East- 
ward for a while. A number of im- 
portant artists also sailed for foreign 
countries. 

On the Albert Ballin on Dec. 23 was 
Arturo Toscanini, whose season with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
was cut short by indisposition. Mr. 
Toscanini will rejoin his family in Italy 
and expects to return to New York in 
March. Aboard the same liner were 
Maurice Maréchal, ’cellist, and Adolf 
Busch, violinist, the latter recently 
heard as soloist with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony. Cole Porter, composer of 
lighter music for the stage, also sailed 
on the Albert Ballin. 

Fritz Kreisler and Mrs. Kreisler 
sailed on the Bremen on Dec. 28. 
Joseph Szigeti was aboard the same 
ship. He will make a series of thirty- 
five appearances in England. 





Notables Arrive 


Balancing the departure of these 
well-known artists, others returned to 
this country. Luisa Tetrazzini, so- 
prano, came back after an absence of 
a decade, on the Aquitania on Dec. 23. 
Mischa Elman with Mrs. Elman and 
their two children and Myra Hess, 
pianist, were on the same vessel. On 
Christmas Day, Samuel Dushkin, vio- 
linist, came on the Leviathan to appear 
as soloist with several orchestras, play- 
ing Stravinsky’s Violin Concerto for 
the first time in America. 

The Baltic, on Dec. 28, brought the 
London String Quartet, John Penning- 
ton and Thomas Petre, violins; William 
Primrose, viola, and C. Warwick-Evans, 
’cello. The same day, Nathan Milstein, 
violinist, returned on the Majestic for 
his third American tour. 

The Europa, which docked on Jan. 4, 
had aboard Lotte Lehmann, soprano 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
Sigrid Onegin, Swedish contralto, who 
will make a coast-to-coast tour; Con- 
chita Supervia, coloratura contralto, 
who returns to the Chicago Opera after 
an absence of a number of years and 
who will be heard in concert. Georges 
Enesco, yiolinist, and ; composer, and 


*-* 
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Jules Schwab, composer, were among 
the Europa’s passengers. 

Bernardino Molinari, the eminent 
Italian conductor, arrived with Mrs. 
Molinari on the Saturnia on Jan. 3. 
Mr. Molinari will conduct one concert 
with the Pittsburgh Symphony, two 
with the Cleveland Orchestra and three 
with the Rochester Philharmonic this 
month. Early in February he will go to 
Philadelphia for four weeks with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra with which or- 
ganization he will be heard in Balti- 
more and New York as well. 

Ignace Paderewski arrived on Jan. 5 
on the Olympic for a tour which will 
include a series of benefit recitals for 
relief of the unemployed. Paul Robe- 
son, Negro baritone, was also on the 
Olympic. 





Marriage of Weingartner to Carmen 
Studer Announced 


According to a letter received in New 
York on Jan. 5 from Dr. Felix Wein- 
gartner, dated Dec. 23, written from 
Darmstadt, the celebrated Austrian 
conductor was to be married “within a 
few days’ time” to Carmen Studer, the 
young Swiss conductor, who recently 
made her debut in Vienna. Miss 
Studer, the first graduate from Dr. 
Weingartner’s conducting classes in 
Basel, is also a poetess. Weingartner’s 
new songs, Op. 76 and 77, are settings 
of her verses. 





Strike of Chicago Radio Musicians 
Averted by New Salary Agreement 


Cuicaco, Jan. 5.—A_ threatened 
strike of radio musicians was averted 
here by a compromise between the 
Musicians’ Union and the Chicago 
Broadcaster’s Association. The musi- 
cians were granted a six-day week for 
the salary they had been receiving for 
seven days’ work, but agreed to put 
in the same number of hours per week. 
Musicians who play in the afternoon 
only will work thirty-five hours a week, 
as before. Their salary will remain at 
$90 a week. Afternoon and evening 
players will have the same arrange- 
ment with a forty-two hour week, and 
a $115 salary. A. G. 





Boston Symphony to Give World 
Premiere of New Sibelius Work 
BosTon, Jan. 5.—The Boston Sym- 

phony under Serge Koussevitzky has 

been chosen by Jan Sibelius to give the 
world-premiere of his recently com- 
pleted Eighth Symphony. The per- 
formance will take place before the 


end of the present season. 


LERT FOR GERMAN OPERA 





J. J. Vincent Engages Former Régisseur 
of Metropolitan for Tour 





Ernst Lert, Engaged as Stage Director for the 
Tour of the German Grand Opera Company 
Next Autumn 


Ernst Lert, for the past two seasons 
stage director for the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, and formerly of La 
Scala, Milan, has signed a three years’ 
contract with J. J. Vincent, managing 
director of the German Grand Opera 
Company. 

Dr. Lert will be stage director for 
the German Grand Opera Company and 
will also stage performances in several 
cities where Mr. Vincent will present 
opera for local committees during the 
summer. 

The German Grand Opera will not 
start its tour in January, 1932, as an- 
nounced last spring, but will return in 
October, 1932. 





LAWRENCE TIBBETT WEDS ” 





Marries Mrs. Jennie Marston Burgard 
in New York Ceremony 


Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Mrs. Jennie 
Marston Burgard were married at the 
home of the bride’s brother, Hunter S. 
Marston, in New York on New Year’s 
Day. 

The ceremony was performed in the 
presence of a few relatives and inti- 
mate friends by Supreme Court Justice 
Norman S. Dike. There were no at- 
tendants. 

This is Mr. Tibbett’s second mar- 
riage. His bride, the daughter of Ed- 
gar L. Marston, a retired New York 
banker, was married twice previously, 
first to Robert J. Adams, son of the 
chewing gum manufacturer, and in 
1922 to John Clark Burgard. 


Native Composers’ Works Heard in 
Concert at American Library in 
Paris 


Paris, Dec. 30.—The third concert 
given this season at the American 
Library in Paris, on Nov. 17, included 
a number of works by composers of the 
United States. The Sinsheimer Quar- 
tet played two movements from Clar- 
ence Cameron White’s Quartet in C 
Minor, a Nocturne by Isadore Freed 
and Percy Grainger’s “Molly on the 
Shore.” Pierre Maire, pianist, assisted 
the Quartet in Ernest Bloch’s Quintet 
Marieta Alfonso, of the Opéra-Comi- 
que, sang a group of Negro spirituals 
arranged by Mr. White, and songs by 
Ethelbert Nevin, Frederick Knight 
Logan and Mana Zucca. 


ACCLAIM KRUEGER 
IN SEATTLE ADIEU 


Conductor Takes Leave— 
Grainger Rumored 
Successor 


SEATTLE, Jan. 5.—Karl Krueger bade 
farewell to the Seattle Symphony at a 
concert of the regular series given in 
the Metropolitan Theatre on Dec. 21. 
This performance marked the termi- 
nation of his conductorship here, he 
having tendered his resignation several 
months previously. His unflagging 
patience and courage as an organizer 
and builder of orchestral ensembles has 
made him very popular in Seattle and 
he will be greatly missed from its mu- 
sical life. 

The audience showed deep emotion 
when Mr. Krueger was presented with 
a wreath commemorating his services 
to the orchestra. The program of the 
concert contained the Grieg Piano Con- 
certo, with Percy Grainger as a bril- 
liant soloist, and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony. 





Testimonials Presented 

The concluding concert of the series 
found the Metropolitan Theatre filled. 
Great enthusiasm prevailed as Mr. 
Krueger made his appearance. After 
the performance of the Tchaikovsky 
Symphony, the conductor was recalled 
again and again. A number of floral 
pieces also were presented to Mr. 
Krueger, and a letter from Reginald 
H. Parsons, president of the orchestra’s 
board, expressing appreciation of the 
conductor’s labors in behalf of sym- 
phonic music in this city, was read. 

Thus far, the board of directors has 
not made a formal announcement con- 
cerning the future plans of the orches- 
tra. It is said to be problematic wheth- 
er the series will be continued, but 
there is a decided sentiment in favor 
of it. In certain quarters, it is rumored 
that Mr. Grainger is being considered 
as a possible successor to the post of 
conductor, if the orchestra is retained. 


Concert at University 

At a special concert of the Seattle 
Symphony, given at the University of 
Washington on Dec. 3, and sponsored 
by the Associated Women Students, 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony was 
performed. The program, which was 
conducted by Mr. Krueger, also in- 
cluded Debussy’s “Aprés-midi d’un 
Faune,” the “Good Friday Spell” from 
“Parsifal,” and the Overture to “Tann- 
hauser.” Mr. Krueger’s excellent rendi- 
tion of these works was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

The fifth subscription concert of the 
regular series took place in the Met- 
ropolitan Theatre on Dec. 7. On this 
occasion Mr. Krueger conducted his 
forces in a program which had for its 
principal feature the Sixth Symphony 
of Beethoven. The symphony was pre- 
ceded by an Introduction and Fugue 
from Suite No. 1 by Tchaikovsky. 
Other numbers on the program were 
Debussy’s “La Mer,” and the Prelude 
and “Liebestod” from “Tristan und 
Isolde.” 

Recent weeks have been rich in musi- 
cal events. On Nov. 23 Bernd Hup- 
pertz, ’cellist, appeared with the Sym- 
phony, playing Bloch’s “Schelomo.” 
Other works on this program included 
Stravinsky’s Orchestral Suite from the 
ballet “Petrouchka” and Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony. During November 
three Sunday afternoon concerts were 
given with popular programs. 

Davip SCHEETZ CRAIG 
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Suppe’ s “Donna Juanita” Makes a Metropolitan Holiday 
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Carlo Edwards - 
A Scene from the Last Act of the Metropolitan Opera Production of “Donna Juanita.” 


(Continued from page 3) 


formance compares with last year’s 
super-Suppé is not possible. There 
are fine tunes in all the operettas of the 
erstwhile rival of Johann Strauss. 
There are effective solos, duets, quar- 
tets, ensembles in “Juanita,” as in 
“Boccaccio,” and the treatment of the 
comic characters is very deft. But 
that is all. “Donna Juanita” has re- 
mained little known for only one rea- 
son—namely, because its music and 


book are less good than “Boccaccio” 
and “Fatinitza,” the two von Suppé 
works which everyone knows—or should 
know. 


There was much applause for the 
principals before the curtain and for 
Mme. Jeritza in particular. Her René 
du Faure and Mme Manski’s Donna 
Olympia were the afternoon’s only two 
distinguished performances. Mme. 
Jeritza’s dashing entrance and her 
fetching delivery of her songs were 





Haydn to Be Honored with Museum 
and Definitive Edition of Works 





N celebration of the two hundredth 

anniversary of Josef Haydn’s birth, 
which occurs on March 31, Eisenstadt, 
the little city of the Burgenland where 
the composer lived from 1760 to 1790, 
is planning to establish a permanent 
memorial. The house in which Haydn 
lived, now privately owned, will be pur- 
chased and turned into a museum. The 
project is under the direction of the 
Provincial Government of the Burgen- 
land, which since 1919 has been a part 
of Austria. It is planned to lay the 
cornerstone during the year 1932, and 
it is hoped that the institution will 
function in somewhat the same way as 
the Mozarteum in Salzburg. 

A complete edition of Haydn’s works 
is planned as the crowning memorial to 
his memory. It is pointed out that, al- 
though most of the other major and 
many minor composers’ works have had 
definitive editions, in the 130 years since 
Haydn’s death only a few of his compo- 
sitions have been issued, and these in 
some cases are out of print or avail- 
able only in inaccurate versions. 

Although the firm of Breitkopf & 
Hartel projected an eighty-volume edi- 


tion of the works, which was begun in 
1908 under the editorship of the late 
Viennese musicologist, Eusebius Man- 
dyczewsky, there have appeared to date 
only seven volumes. Three include 
Symphonies 1 to 40, three contain the 
Piano Sonatas 1 to 52, and one volume 
holds the oratorios, “Creation” and 
“The Seasons.” 

Since the attention of the musical 
world will be centered this year on the 
personality and work of Haydn, it is 
hoped that the necessary scientific and 
financial cooperation will be forthcom- 
ing from international sources to make 
it possible to complete this great work, 
which is of an epochal importance in 
the history of music. 


New Gruenberg Opera, “Emperor 


Jones,” to Have Berlin Premiere 


Louis Gruenberg has completed, in 
association with Eugene O’Neill, an 
operatic version of the latter dram- 
atist’s play, “The Emperor Jones.” 
The opera will have its world-premiere 
at the Berlin State Opera next spring, 
according to a recent announcement. 


capital. She was, to put it popularly, 
the life of the party. 

The scenes, painted by Joseph Urban, 
were admirable; the chorus of Maestro 
Setti sang its part more than well, and 
the ballet, devised by August Berger, 
outdid itself. Dr. Niedecken-Gebhard’s 
direction of the stage was again note- 
worthy. He made the chorus act 
as it sang, an innovation in grand 
opera in New York. Mr. Bodanzky 
conducted with great spirit, as he did 
last year in “Boccaccio,” and his or- 
chestra played superbly. Hardly ever 
does he satisfy us so much as in 
operetta, the field in which he began 
his conducting career in Vienna. 


Inferior Example of Operetta 


Speaking of operetta: In Germany 
and Austria it has become the custom 
to produce operettas in leading opera 
houses. Elsewhere the practice is un- 
known. Thus many musicians and 
music-lovers, among them one of the 
Metropolitan’s Italian conductors, found 
it strange to see the name of von Suppé 
last season and this in the Metropoli- 
tan’s composers’ list. They hold that 
operetta should be given in theatres 
devoted to that kind of musical enter- 
tainment. Perhaps they are _ right. 
Perhaps the German custom should be 
adopted here. But if it is, it is humbly 
suggested that only operettas of the 
first water be included in the Metro- 
politan repertoire. “Boccaccio”? Yes. 
“Fatinitza,” too. And, of course, Jo- 
hann Strauss’s “Fledermaus” and “The 
Gypsy Baron” and his recently success- 
fully revived “A Night in Venice.” 

Inclusion of English Debatable 

In our opinion the new practice of 
giving some of the dialogue in English 
(when a work is sung in German), and 
employing slang in so doing, is a repre- 
hensible one. Who was responsible for 
the use and the invention of the ver- 
nacular in this “Juanita” production 
has not been revealed. It is out of 


The Principals, Including Maria Jeritza in the Title Role (Centre) Are Seen in the Foreground 


place, and sounded absurd, delivered 
with a German accent! “Donna Ju- 
anita,” or any other operetta, might be 
sung to advantage in English at the 
Metropolitan. But no operetta should 
be given in two languages. The result 
is not unlike that book of German- 
American verses published a few years 
ago, entitled “Der wunderschéne Leng- 
vitch.” 

We forgot to state a fact, important 
this season, that the audience was a 
very large one and applauded every- 
thing and everyone, even before they 
began to sing, mirabile dictu, as well as 
after. A. WALTER KRAMER 





A Résumé of 
“Donna Juanita” 


N 1796, in San Sebastian, then 

under the rule of England, 
Gaston du Faure, a young French 
officer, a prisoner of war, is en- 
gaged to Petrita, sister of the 
innkeeper, Gil Polo. When Gas- 
ton’s brother, René, arrives to 
seek out official secrets for the 
French, and assumes woman’s 
garb, as “Donna Juanita,” Pe- 
trita fancies the newcomer is a 
rival in Gaston’s affections and 
betrays him to the soldiers. But 
René carries off his feminine role 
so well that he is invited as a 
guest to the palace of Don Pom- 
ponio, the Alcade. Here “she” 
enchants all male hearts, mean- 
while arranging for the capture 
of a body of English soldiers 
hiding nearby and the substitu- 
tion for them of a large French 
force, which is to arrive at the 
palace disguised as pilgrims. In 
the final act, after many mis- 
understandings and _ incidental 
love intrigues, René reveals his 
true identity and the French 
forces take San Sebastian. 
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Egon Petri, Pianist, Tells of Musical Enthusiasm in Russia’ 
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Gi PETRI, Dutch pianist, de- 





scendant of a long line of noted 
musicians, recently arrived to 
spend three months in America. He has 
been well known to the public of En- 
gland and Continental Europe for the 
past twenty years, both as a virtuoso 
and a pedagogue, but this is the first 
time that he has crossed the Atlantic. 
Although Mr. Petri started his pia- 
nistic career relatively late in life, it 
has been a brilliant one. He has been 
singled out for much approbation by 
European audiences. It was Paderew- 
ski who advised the youthful Petri to 
become a pianist. Back in Leipzig, 
where in the eighteen-nineties his 
father was concertmaster of the Ge- 
wandhaus Orchestra under Nikisch, 
Mr. Petri had studied violin. He had 
as a child played second violin in the 
orchestras of local opera companies 
and in the well-known quartet headed 
by his father. 


The family home was at that time 
frequented by many illustrious musi- 
cians. Brahms, Joachim, Grieg, Tchai- 
kovsky had all dropped in for a cup 
of tea and a chat with the well-known 
concertmaster, and at one time or an- 
other they had all heard the young 
Petri play, complimenting the father 
on the violinistic talent of his son. 


A Protégé of Busoni 


It was Busoni, also a close friend 
of the family, who first recognized that 
while Mr. Petri was an adequate vio- 
linist, his real talent lay with the piano. 
Busoni offered to teach him, and he 
accepted the offer. But, though he 
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Egon Petri, Noted Dutch Pianist, Who Is Mak- 

ing His First American Tour After Successes in 
Europe 


studied assiduously under Busoni’s di- 
rection, he still thought of the piano 
as a mere sideline, as a method of im- 
proving his general musicianship. 

In 1899 his father moved to Dresden 
to take over the concertmastership of 
the Dresden Opera under Schuch. It 
was here that Paderewski, who was 
attending the premiere of his own op- 
era “Manru,” came to visit the Petris 
and, after hearing the young man play, 
advised him unconditionally to give 
up the violin and concentrate his en- 





ergies on becoming a virtuoso pianist. 
This was a turning point in Mr. Petri’s 
life. He followed the advice of the 
master and henceforth devoted him- 
self solely to the piano. 

His pianistic career began in 1902, 
when he appeared in his first recital, 
touring subsequently through conti- 
nental Europe and appearing in Lon- 
don with Sir Henry Wood. A short 
time later he was sent to Manchester, 
where he headed the piano department 
of the Royal Academy of Music from 
1905 to 1911. Then he returned to 
Germany, teaching in Berlin during the 
difficult years of the war, and spend- 
ing an occasional summer across the 
Polish border in Zakopane. 


A Quaint Slavic Custom 


In 1923 Mr. Petri was invited by the 
Russian Government to give a series 
of concerts in Moscow. He was the 
first foreign pianist to receive this 
honor after the war and had only been 
preceded there by Bruno Walter, Os- 
kar Fried and Joseph Szigeti. It was, 
according to him, a remarkable expe- 
rience. This staid and modest Dutch 
pianist, who had been accustomed to 
the suave musical salons of Berlin and 
London, found the enthusiasm of the 
Russians nothing short of terrifying. 
He arrived in Moscow unable to speak 
a word of the language and remained 
in a somewhat bewildered state 
throughout his stay there. 


After his first concert the audience, 
by way of showing its approval, rushed 
upon the platform and carried him bod- 
ily out into the street, where, accord- 
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ing to some quaint Slavic custom, they 
proceeded to toss him into the air and 
catch him again like a tennis ball. 

Mrs. Petri, who arrived on the scene 
just at that moment, was somewhat 
surprised to see her husband floating 
in mid-air. However, the wives of tour- 
ing musicians must be prepared for 
all sorts of situations. She therefore 
greeted her husband, and he in turn 
waved a salutation from the azure Mos- 
cow firmament. Eventually the enthu- 
siasm of the audience was appeased 
and the Petris were able to proceed 
back to the hotel in a relieved, if 
somewhat shaken, condition. 

A few days later Mr. Petri’s con- 
tract, originally made out for a series 
of five concerts, was extended to include 
thirty-five, which were all played with- 
in the short space of forty-two days. 
Often it was necessary to make as 
many as three appearances on the same 
day. Fortunately the audiences did not 
all consider the tossing ceremony to be 
absolutely indispensable! 

On his first visit to New York he 
finds himself quite at home. In almost 
every town in America former pupils 
will greet him. He meets old friends 
on every street corner, and due to his 
long residence in England he speaks 
our language impeccably. He likes 
particularly the fresh air and the 
straightforward hospitality of New 
York. And he feels confident that, 
however demonstrative the American 
people may be, his chances of remain- 
ing on terra firma here are at least 
promising. 

WINTHROP SARGEANT 





Boston Symphony Applauded in 


Mozart Requiem and Frid Suite 
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OSTON, Jan. 5.—Serge Koussevitz- 

ky’s choice of program for the Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts of Dec. 24-26, 
while making no direct reference to 
Christmas, was nevertheless one which, 
in the general spirit of the music, was 
singularly appropriate to the holiday 
season. The first of the pair of con- 
certs was played on Dec. 24, instead of 
Christmas Day, on which it would nor- 
mally have fallen. The program in- 
cluded Bach’s Suite in B Minor, for 
flute, harpischord and strings; Ravel’s 
Introduction and Allegro, an orchestral 
version of the Septet for harp, flute, 
clarinet and_ strings; Schumann’s 
“Rhenish” Symphony, and a first per- 
formance in Boston of Geza Frid’s 
Suite for orchestra. 

The conductor’s performance of the 
Schumann Symphony was revelatory. 
In Bach’s Suite the transparency and 
plastic qualities of Mr. Laurent’s flute, 
the light fingered technique of Mr. San- 
roma on the harpsichord, together with 
the handful of strings which Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky used, combined to bring a 
memorable performance. In Ravel’s 
Septet, Bernard Zighera again proved 
himself a skillful harp virtuoso. 

Geza Frid’s Suite is of five move- 
ments, all short. The introductory 
Aria is for oboe unaccompanied. The 
Passacaglia, for strings and harp, 
shows no little originality in the work- 
ing out of an old form. The Scherzo is 
a rollicking, rondo-like movement for 
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wind and piano; the Intermezzo, scored 
for percussion and solo violin. The 
last movement again assembles full 
orchestra for a brilliant conclusion. 
The whole proved a pleasing work in 
happy performance. 


Mozart’s Requiem Sung 


The concerts of a week earlier, Dec. 
18 and 19, were given over entirely to 
a performance of Mozart’s Requiem, 
with the chorus of G. Wallace Wood- 
worth’s Bach Cantata Club, and a quar- 
tet of Boston soloists—Gertrude Ehr- 
hart, soprano; Marie Murray, con- 
tralto; Joseph Lautner, tenor; David 
Blair McCloskey, baritone. The 
Requiem, eschewing the dramatic and 
theatrical, is pervaded by a spirit of 
deep reverence. It is a work cast in 
low tones emotionally as well as musi- 
cally. Basset horns are the highest 
pitched woodwinds employed, and 
trumpets cut through infrequently, 
leaving violins and sopranos unaided in 
the higher ranges. Dr. Koussevitzky, 
fully sensing this, kept soloists, chorus 
and orchestra down to these darkening 
emotional tints and half tints. One 
would give anything to have heard this 
performance in a half-lighted, incense- 
laden cathedral. Its effectiveness in a 
huge modern concert hall is another 
matter. 


The Pension Fund Concert of the 
Orchestra, on Sunday, Dec. 27, was 
given over entirely to the works of 


Tchaikovsky—the Orchestral Fantasia, 
“Francesca da Rimini”; the Fourth 
Symphony; with Roland Hayes as solo- 
ist in an air from “Eugen Onegin” 
and a “Serenade of Don Juan.” 
Though the time could hardly have been 
ealled a propitious one, practically 
every seat in Symphony Hall was filled. 
The orchestra was on its mettle and 
conductor and men outdid themselves 
in qualities which have given Tchaikov- 
sky a high place at Symphony Hall 
during Dr. Koussevitzky’s regime. 


Flute Players’ Concert 


The afternoon of Sunday, Dec. 20, 
brought the first concert by Boston’s 
notable chamber music organization, 
the Flute Players’ Club. The program 
comprised a String Quartet by Turina, 
played by Messrs. Elcus, Lauga, Le- 
franc and Alfred Zighera; a Quintet 
by Vierne, played by the same four, 
with J. M. Sanroma at the piano; Car- 
tan’s Sonatina for Flute and Clarinet, 
played by Messrs. Laurent and Polat- 
schek; and four Christmas songs by 
Richard Trunk, sung by Dorothy 
George. Turina’s quartet, always seri- 
ous, proved of the quintessence of Span- 
ish qualities; Vierne’s, the work of a 
master-craftsman, at home in his 
medium; Trunk’s songs, happily sung 
by Miss George, are of the charming 
naiveté which abounds in the works of 
Germans when they deal with Christ- 
mas sentiment. Cartan’s Sonatina, 
consisting of a Pastorale, a Lullaby, a 
fantastic Rondo, is light-fingered, well- 
invented, and gave great pleasure. 


Choral Group in “Messiah” 


The Handel and Haydn Society, with 
the People’s Symphony Orchestra as- 
sisting, on Dec. 20 gave its annual per- 
formance of the “Messiah.” Thomp- 








son Stone, as conductor of both chorus 
and orchestra, was handling forces 
with which he was entirely familiar. 
The soloists were Blanche Haskell, so- 
prano; Elsie Lovell Hankins, alto; 
Rulon Robison, tenor; Ralph, Tailby, 
bass. The chorus, in its plasticity, in 
the freedom which it now summons 
showed once again the results of Mr. 
Stone’s work with it. 


The first of the Morning Musicales 
at the Statler Hotel was given on Dec. 
16, with Claudia Muzio as _ soloist. 
This is a course which is entirely sold 
out long before the first concert is 
given. In songs and operatic pieces 
Miss Muzio renewed the pleasures 
which her appearances with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company have made fa- 
miliar. 


University Players Presented 


The Boston University Orchestra, 
under Augusto Vannini, on Dec. 18 
played Haydn’s “Clock” Symphony, a 
Concerto in A Minor of Vivaldi, Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried Idyl,” the Minuet and 
Farandole from Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” 
suite. Robert Cohen was soloist in 
the Concerto. In the few seasons in 
which this orchestra has been at work, 
Mr. Vannini has gone far toward estab- 
lishing a solid orchestral routine with 
his young players. It already takes 
high rank as a student orchestra. 


David Blair McCloskey, baritone, on 
Dec. 16, in Jordan Hall, sang a pro- 
gram of songs by modern composers: 
Pfitzner, Erich Wolff, Reger, Fesca, 
Endicott, Foote, Roper, Converse, Ben- 
nett, Mrs. Beach and Kramer. Mr. 
McCloskey is exceedingly well equipped 
and has a fine vocal organ. His sing- 
ing brought a maximum of stylistic 
variety. ALFRED H. MEYER 
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Premieres of New Operas by Graener 
and Kricka Heard in German Cittes 


By GERALDINE DE CouRCcY 


sy ERLIN, Dec. 30.—Of the many 
wonders associated with the 
name of Max Reinhardt in 
the theatrical annals of Ber- 
lin during the past two decades, none 
has probably awakened more interest 
or created more discussion than his re- 
cent spectacular staging of Offenbach’s 
“Tales of Hoffmann” at the Grosses 
Schauspielhaus. 

For some years this great barn-like 
amphitheatre, with its enormous stage 
(one of Reinhardt’s later Shakes- 
pearean experiments), has been the 
arena of Charell’s annual revue. This 
show has thus far proved to be the 
only type of theatrical entertainment 
that could charm a sufficient public in 
the stalactitic reaches of this dismal 





architectural abortion in the Karl- 
strasse. 
After Charell’s exodus, Reinhardt 


was confronted with the necessity of 
carrying this white elephant as finan- 
cial deadwood or of presenting a spec- 
tacle of his own that would satisfy his 
artistic inclinations and also be elastic 
enough to permit rich and copious pad- 
ding with the tinselled ornaments of 
theatrical pageantry. So he turned 
again to the ever-faithful Offenbach, 
whose name has already been coupled 
so gloriously with his from those far- 
eff days in Munich when Jeritza was 
his “Schéne Helena,” down to the re- 
vised Berlin production of last summer 
with the talented, though less gorgeous, 
Jarmila Novotna. 


New Libretto Devised 


In the present production his first en- 
deavor was to eradicate as far as pos- 
sible the traditional complexities and 
ambiguities of the libretto. This he 
attempted to accomplish by the inclu- 
sion of episodes derived from, or sug- 
gested by, the original Hoffmann 
“Contes.” With the assistance of his two 
doughty collaborators, Hans Sassmann 
and Egon Friedel, he added dialogues 
and incidents to serve as missing links 
in the dramatic deployment. By dint 
of stretching here and shrinking there, 
he managed to relegate the three basic 
scenes of the original to the pictur- 
esque position of stained-glass insets in 
a rather translucent rose window. 

The more drastic changes provided 
by this triumvirate began with the ad- 
dition of an introductory scene. This 
included a very patient little piebald 
pony, a month-eaten droshky, and a 
good measure of local Berlin dialect, 
spoken by Hans Wassmann and Paul 
Gratz. It formed a prelude to the tap- 
reom scene at Lutter and Wegener’s 
famous tavern. (This hostelry, by the 
way, still offers its hospitality to the 
convivial at its old stand on the Char- 
lottenstrasse.) All this by way of at- 
mosphere. 

Another innovation was the repeti- 
tion of the taproom scene before each 
tale. This was part of the scheme to 
motivate the final catastrophe by the 
incidental development of the role of 
Stella to a pivotal position. 

The last scene was also extraneous 
to the original and showed a backstage 
view of the old Berlin Royal Opera dur- 
ng a performance of Stella’s ballet. 
As she is about to begin her aria, Hoff- 


mann rushes upon the stage in a 
jealous fury and, upbraiding her for 
faithlessness, causes a panic in the 
theatre. This brings him the charac- 
teristic harvest of rosemary and rue, 
while precipitating the lady into the 
arms of his rival, Lindorf. This was 
all very good theatre, but after the 
great climax of the Antonia scene, with 
its masterly acting on the part of No- 
votna and Baklanoff, this last episode 
was an unnecessary and dramatically 
unwarranted appendage. 

In the new version, the work had 
thirteen scenes, but the changes were 
effected so quickly and with such con- 
summate stagecraft that one scene veri- 
tably melted into the other. 


Brilliant Scenic Production 


Oscar Strnad and Paul Scheurich 
(the Berlin artist) did some brilliant 
things with their brushes. The riot of 
color and lights in the principal scenes 
and in the ballets and the Venetian bac- 
chanale were bewilderingly voluptuous. 
In fact, the whole Venetian scene, which 
was dominated so gracefully by Géta 
Ljungberg (the new Metropolitan so- 
prano), proved to be one of the most 
beautiful things that Reinhardt has yet 
done. The mirror episode alone was a 
tour de force. 

All the extra dramatic padding ne- 
cessitated an expansion of the score, 
but Reinhardt was careful to guard 
against sabotage by electing Leo Blech 
for this delicate task. For the two 
principal interpolations in the form of 
Stella’s G Major aria and the couplet 
assigned to Niklausse (here played by 
Hermann Thimig, an actor), Blech 
turned to some of Offenbach’s less well- 
known works, such as the “Madchen 
von Elizonda.” The rest of the the- 
matic material used was in the nature 
of repetitions and rearrangements 
adapted from the score itself. The in- 
strumentation was toned up consider- 
ably, but the unfinished state in which 
Offenbach left the work was sufficient 
justification for such treatment. 


Notable Galaxy of Singers 


The notable galaxy of singers in- 
cluded Georges Baklanoff, Hans Fi- 
desser, Leo Schiitzendorf, Géta Ljung- 
berg, Jarmila Novotna, Rosette Anday, 
Adele Kern, and the Italian coloratura, 
Tatjana Menotta, who sang the role of 
Olympia in her native tongue—another 
Reinhardt touch to sustain the effect of 
artificiality. Besides Gratz and Wass- 
mann, the list of actors included Her- 
mann Thimig, Raoul Lange and Fried- 
rich Kiihne—all trained Reinhardtians. 
Under the touch of this director’s magic 
personality, even the singers took on 
the stature of great actors. 

Bronislawa Nijinskaja was in charge 
of the elaborate choreography. With 
the assistance of Charell’s already rou- 
tined ballet forces, she managed to 
manipulate some extraordinarily effec- 
tive backgrounds for the exploitation of 
her soloists, which were none other than 
Anton Dolin, Maria Solveg, Nine Thei- 
lade, Tamara Desni, Alexander Swaine 
and La Jana. 

In the more intimate proportions of 
an opera house, and developed strictly 
as opera, this production would have 
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been a really great achievement. As 
it was, it provided three and a half 
hours of fulsome entertainment in the 
most lavish metropolitan manner. But 
there was a wee bit too much spangle 
to be wholly Reinhardt, and quite too 
much Reinhardt to be wholly success- 
ful Ziegfeld. 


Pfitzner Protests “Liberties” 


A repercussion from the recent Ber- 
lin premiere of Pfitzner’s “Das Herz” 
took the form of a public statement 
issued by the composer through his 
Munich attorney. In this, he sharply 
repudiates the alterations made in the 
Berlin production of his work at the 
reputed instance of the librettist, Hans 
Mahner-Mons. It is reported that dur- 
ing the Berlin rehearsals, Pfitzner and 
Furtwingler had a number of disputes 
regarding tempi, and after his return 
to Munich several days before the pre- 
miere, a number of changes were actu- 
ally made, but Mahner-Mons had noth- 
ing to do with them. The composer 
received his information indirectly, as 
he was not present at the Berlin per- 
formance. 


Vollerthun Premiere in Hanover 


Three of Germany’s provincial opera 
houses have recently had the good for- 
tune to pick winners in the way of 
premieres. In view of the questionable 
experiments of some of the more prom- 
inent musical centres of the country, 
the fact is sufficiently gratifying to 
warrant special comment. 

On Nov. 10, the Hanover Opera pro- 
duced George Vollerthun’s new light 
opera, “Der Freikorporal” (Bote & 
Bock, Berlin), which seems to be com- 
pounded of all the elements making for 
general popularity. Vollerthun is a 
talented musician, plying his craft mid- 
way between tradition and the mod- 
ernists. He has here provided a grace- 
ful, witty and pleasing score to an ef- 
fective book by Rudolf Lothar, adapted 
from a romance by Gustav Freytag. 
The Hanover production, under Rudolf 
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Krasselt, was elaborately staged and 


admirably rehearsed, and was enthusi- 
astically received by the public. 


New Opera by Graener Heard 


The same week, Paul Graener’s new 
work, “Friedemann Bach” (Bote & 
Bock, Berlin) was given its first per- 
formance at the Mecklenburg National 
Theatre in Schwerin with an equal 
measure of success. This is gratifying 
news, as this work is on the calendar 
of the Berlin Civic Opera for the early 
part of 1932. 

Graener’s music is exceedingly me- 
lodic in texture and of great vocal and 
instrumental charm, while the book has 
unquestioned dramatic substance and 
cogency. Written also by Rudolf Lo- 
thar, Vollerthun’s librettist, it deals 
with an episode in the life of Friede- 
mann Bach, the son of the great Johann 
Sebastian. A study of the piano score 
would seem to justify the enthusiasm 
manifested in Schwerin, but any ex- 
tended critical judgment must await 
the more full and convincing orchestral 
performance. 


Kricka Work Wins Success 


The third success of the month was 
the first performance at the Civic 
Theatre in Breslau of Jaroslav Kricka’s 
new opera, “Spuk im Schloss,” based 
on a story by Oscar Wilde, but trans- 
ferred through author’s license to a 
Bohemian background. In the original 
Czech version of the author, Jan Low- 
enbach, the work met with little suc- 
cess at its premiere in Briinn. But the 
German adaptation was made by Max 
Brod (translator of “Schwanda” and 
Janacek’s works), who made a number 
of dramatic changes that enhanced its 
viability. The music is distinguished 
for its fluidity and charm, and its in- 
termixture of native and American 
rhythms in a mélange of opera and op- 
eretta provides agreeable amusement 
for a public more interested in music 
than problems of form. Its success was 
so great that many of the leading re- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Essentials of Group Singing 
Include Mastery of Tone 
and Rhythm 


By Dr. Hotus DANN 


7) NTEREST in superior group 
4 singing. is widespread. An 
increasing number of out- 
standing choral organizations 
are demonstrating the charm 
and beauty of choral singing to large 
and enthusiastic audiences. This en- 
thusiasm is not confined to adult 
organizations, of which the English 
Singers, St. Olaf Choir, and West- 
minster Choir are typical. A growing 
number of adult male voice organiza- 
tions, women’s choral clubs and college 
glee clubs are setting high standards. 

Perhaps the most significant and en- 
couraging evidence of a new era in 
choral singing is the remarkable in- 
crease and improvement of high school 
choral groups. Distinctive glee clubs 
and a cappella choirs are multiplying. 
The three national high school choruses, 
in 1928, 1930 and 1931 were typical of 
the growing interest in choral singing 
and the higher standards of music and 
interpretation that are increasingly 
prevalent. 

Abundant proofs of the improved 
choral singing in high schools may be 
found at the annual State competition 
festival in any one of many States. 
Surprising beauty of tone and excel- 
lence of interpretation are demon- 
strated in States like Kansas, Iowa, 
Michigan and North Carolina, where 
the annual competitions have been held 
for a series of years. There exist a 
growing consciousness and appreciation 
of the possibilities of choral singing, a 
feeling that the appeal of the human 
voice in singing is stronger and more 
vital than that of any other instrument 
or combination of instruments. 

Before considering artistic choral 
singing, full acknowledgment should be 
made of the great value and possibili- 
ties of the untrained chorus so often 
demonstrated by the community chorus 
and other groups of untrained voices. 
Even unison singing may be tremen- 
dously effective and intensely moving 
both to singers and listeners. Many of 
us who directed or heard massed sing- 
ing during the World War both in 
camp and at home, learned to have in- 
creased Tespect for and interest in 
unison singing. 





Exacting Demands of Group Singing 


Superior group singing, like superior 
group playing, makes certain demands 
upon each participant—a satisfactory 
instrument (voice), the ability to pro- 
duce musical and expressive tone, the 
ability to perform his part accurately 
and to give constant attention to the 
conductor. Perfect unanimity of attack 
and release, crescendo and diminuendo, 
mood, and change of pace, are not pos- 
sible without constant attention. Mem- 
orizing words and music is valuable 
principally because it insures perfect 
attention by every chorister. Individual 
capacity for pleasing tone quality and 
ability accurately to do his part are as 
essential for the chorus member as for 
che orchestra player. 





Dr. Dann, author of the accompanying article 


on choral , is the director of the D 
ment of M 'ducation in New York Univer- 
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educational music, and is the conductor of the 
New York University Chorus and of the Na- 
tional High School Chorus. 
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How CHORAL SINGING MAY BE MADE INTO A FINE ART’ 





Alman 


Dr. Hollis Dann, Noted Authority on Choral 

Conducting, Who Discusses Various Methods 

for Moulding the Vocal Ensemble Into a Fine 
Unit 


Under present conditions, however, 
beauty of tone and facility in the use 
of the “instrument” cannot be required 
for entrance to the chorus, as in the 
case of the orchestra. Only a small 
minority of new members of a chorus 
possesses the fundamental skills and 
habits essential to the satisfactory 
chorister. Therefore they must be 
acquired as a part of the choral train- 
ing. 

The all-important element in singing 
is tone. Without beauty of tone, 
superior choral singing is not attain- 
able. Certain well-known choral organ- 
izations, excellent in all other respects, 
fall short of superiority solely because 
the tone quality is inferior. This basic 
fault is chargeable to the conductor. 
The really successful choral conductor 
must be a serious student of singing 
and eventually a capable teacher of 
singing. He must know the funda- 
mental principles of singing and be 
able to apply them to large groups. 


Importance of Posture in Choral Work 


One of the greai.st aids of singing 
is correct posture. The conductor should 
strive from the very beginning to lead 
his chorus to acquire the habit of cor- 
rect posture—not only when singing 
but when standing and walking. One is 
able to prove beyond question that cor- 
rect posture is not only a vital element 
in good singing, but that it is tre- 
mendously important to health and is 
very much worth while from the stand- 
point of personal appearance. For- 
tunately correct posture is exceedingly 
simple to understand and apply. The 
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mos: important suggestion is to keep 
the entire body flexible while singing. 
Tenseness, especially of the neck and 
throat, jaw, tongue and face, is a 
deadly foe of singing. 

Some singers need individual atten- 
tion to enable them to relax arms, neck, 
throat, jaw and trunk. They cannot 
sing well until tenseness is eliminated 
and a “firmly flexible” condition gained. 
Suggestions: Standing erect, or sitting 
erect, imagine lifting the back part of 
the top of the head, keeping the body 
alert and flexible, ready to spring in 
any direction. Result—chest (not 
shoulders) raised, abdomen flattened, 
chin slightly drawn in. 


The writer has a letter from a very 
eminent physician, a leading authority 
on health and hygiene, enthusiastically 
indorsing this posture and calling at- 
tention to its importance in the promo- 
tion of health and the serious impair- 
ment of health caused by bad posture. 


Breathing a Primary Essential 


With correct posture, correct breath- 
ing is practically automatic. Expand 
to breathe. Result: (1) a full breath, 
(2) lower ribs expanded at the sides; 
expansion also in the small of the back. 
Note the reactions to the thought “ex- 
pand all around the waistline’—(1) 
automatic inhalation, (2) no sensation 
of drawing in breath, (3) no movement 
of the nostrils or sound of incoming 
breath, (4) favorable position for 
breath control. 


That expanding to breathe is favor- 
able to breath control will be evident 
to the singer who gently lifts the body 
from the hips as he starts to sing. As 
a suggestion for daily practice in cor- 
rect posture, let him expand, gently 
lift the body from the hips and sing 
in four-measure phrases any tune with 
long phrases. The all-important ob- 
jective of this practice is to apply cor- 
rect posture, breathing, and breath con- 
trol while singing a full phrase with 
one breath. The habit of singing a full 
phrase with one breath is breath con- 
trol. 


Lack of space forbids going into de- 
tail concerning elimination of tension, 
resonance, humming, mezza-voce, enun- 
ciation of consonants, distinct and 
natural pronunciation of words. Sys- 
tematic and continued practice upon 
these essentials is the price which must 
be paid for a fully capable chorus. 


Creating Proper Mental Images 


In this short paper only a few gen- 
eral suggestions can be offered. The 
source of all progress in singing is 
right thinking—right mental images. 
Mentally hearing a beautiful tone is 
the greatest possible aid to its produc- 
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them to large groups. 





A FEW PRECEPTS FOR THE CHORAL CONDUCTOR, 
AS OUTLINED BY A SPECIALIST 


2 Yoong really successful choral conductor must 
the fundamental principles of singing and be able to apply 


The all-important element in singing is tone. 
of tone, superior choral singing is not attainable. 
Rhythm is the life-pulse of music. 
emulate the great artists in his variations of tempo and rhythm. 


know 


Without beauty 


The choral conductor should 











tion; hence, a correct example is in- 
dispensable. The radio and phono- 
graph are exceedingly useful. When 
the sopranos get a clear mental image 
of the pure, resonant, floating tone of 
Ponselle or Rethberg, they have the 
best possible aid to the production of 
tone approximating the ideal. 


Every voice in the chorus should be 
taught to sing mezza-voce (half voice), 
particularly the tenors. Application of 
the mezza-voce relieves strain upon the 
voices and is also a short cut to 
effective pianissimo singing, which is 
usually lifeless and indistinct. The 
chorus should form the habit of stress- 
ing the enunciation of all consonants in 
the pianissimo—thus giving it life and 
virility. The more softly the chorus 
sings, the more distinct must be the 
pronunciation of the words. 


Securing Distinct Pronunciation 


A habit of distinct and natural pro- 
nunciation of words is absolutely essen- 
tial to artistic choral singing. Perhaps 
the most important advance in singing 
—solo singing as well as choral—is the 
improved quality of texts and the dis- 
criminating attention and stress de- 
voted to the words, by the composer in 
the selection and treatment of words, 
by the translator, and by teachers and 
singers. The discriminating conductor 
weighs very carefully the merit, the 
significance and the emotional appeal 
of the text. The chorus should be 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit and 
atmosphere of the words. 


Personality of Leader Influential 


So far the elements of superior 
choral singing considered have to do 
with the efficiency and refinement of 
the instrument—increasing its capacity 
for adequate expression. But even a 
perfect instrument must have a player. 
The chorus must have a leader—a per- 
sonality that can” unify and inspire, 
utilize its capacity for beauty of tone, 
rhythm and diction, employ its tech- 
nical skills, arouse and control its 
potential power of expression and stim- 
ulate and direct its emotional and 
spiritual powers. 


Several of the most vital elements of 
choral singing are dependent upon the 
conductor. Only he can make the sing- 
ing truly and beautifully rhythmic— 
maintain rhythm that is steady and in 
proportion, that avoids exaggeration 
and distortion; rhythm that is con- 
tinuous, that does not break the first 
rule of interpretation—‘“Never stop the 
march of the song.” How many con- 
ductors grievously sin against the laws 
of rhythm! How few are able to up- 
hold good taste and sound musicianship 
in dealing with the ritard, accelerando, 
syncopation, hold and rubato. 


Rhythm is the life-pulse of music. 
When pulsation stops, life ceases. The 
choral conductor should emulate the 
great artists in his variations of tempo 
and rhythm, always relating the 
changes in tempo to what goes before 
and what comes after, always main- 
taining the feeling of motion, never 
breaking the rhythm even at rests. 
Listen to Kreisler through an en- 
tire program. Always the feeling of 
motion, always perfect proportion, 
never a break in the rhythm. Careful 
study of Toscanini’s conducting reveals 
a marvelous virility, freedom, steadi- 
ness and continuity of rhythm; no 
exaggerations, no distortions, every de- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


There has been a lot of discussion 
during recent months as to the smaller 
attendance at the Metropolitan Opera 
this season. Many reasons have been 
advanced, the first, of course, “depres- 
sion.” I doubt whether this is so, for 
when Rosa Ponselle appeared in 
“Norma” on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 
26, there was a capacity house, a long 
line of eager persons gathering at the 
box office window right up to perform- 
ance time. 

I think that there are many reasons 
for more vacant places this season. It 
is natural that in troubled times people 
think twice before they spend $8.80. 
which is the price of an orchestra seat 
at our opera. Natural, too, that when 
they pay such a price, they expect 
first-class casts, with the leading roles 
sung by principal principals, not inex- 
pensive, lesser singers advanced to 
principal parts. This is not the pub- 
lie’s fault; it is the fault of our opera, 
which has led the public to expect 
stars: thus the star’system. Once your 
audience is infected with it, it refuses 
to listen on any other terms. 

When the time comes that the big 
public is sufficiently interested in opera 
to go and hear the work itself, it wil! 
do so and not ask who is singing this 
or that role. By having capable sing- 
ers without exception in the leading 
parts and abolishing the star system, 
the Metropolitan might over a period 
of years bring about that much-to-be- 
desired condition. 

= ~ * 


I think, too, that the public which 
attends opera is annoyed, to put it 
mildly, with the matter of fact way in 
which it is treated by the Metropol- 
itan’s ushers. This public knows that 
improvements have been made in this 
department by such up-to-date man- 
agers of public amusement enterprises 
as Roxy and others. These successful 
entrepreneurs select bright, willing, 
well-groomed men as ushers, impress 
on them that they are there to serve 
visitors to their theatres and insist on 
their being courteous at all times. 

Not so at the opera. Though the 
ushers’ work there is far less arduous 
(for most of the regular subscribers 
know where their seats are to be 
found), they are for the most part 
far from obliging and frequently 
very rude. By no means is it a rare 
occurrence to observe one of them in- 
form a person, who asks for a program 
after he is seated (having forgotten to 
take one as he entered), that the pro- 
grams are outside in the front lobby, 
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and this in a tone of voice more suit- 
able for use with a victim than with a 
patron! 

These same ushers march down the 
aisles, showing latecomers to their 
seats, while the performance is in 
progress, taking no precaution what- 
soever against making noise—and there 
are boards in the Metropolitan’s floor 
that creak with age! The lamps they 
use are as old-fashioned as the house 
itself, and give far more light than is 
necessary, disturbing those who are 
listening to the music. 

Ushers, trained along modern lines 
by Roxy and his confréres, are instant- 
ly dismissed if they accept tips, as they 
have pledged themselves not to do so 
when engaged for their job. Not so 
at the opera. Let a person from out 
of town, not familiar with the number- 
ing of the seats, purchase one from 
which only a partial view of the stage 
may be had, and ask an usher what 
may be done about it. He will prob- 
ably receive the answer “Fix me up 
and I’ll move you to a good seat.” The 
management should remedy this by 
dismissing ushers who receive gratu- 
ities, and then should have “spotters” 
check up on whether they are acting 
according to the ruling after it has 
been made. They should also provide 
their ushers with modern lamps, which 
light up only the spot to which the late- 
comer is making his way. Should a 
member of the audience be so bold as 
to censure an usher at the opera for 
making a disturbance on finding a per- 
son in the wrong seat as he shows 
someone to his place, he will receive 
a surly reply instead of a courteous 
apology. 

* * * 

Remember that such things in nor- 
mal times are overlooked. But at such 
a time as this, they are irritating and 
make the operagoer anything but 
happy. Has not the person who re- 
ceives the greatest courtesy when he 
pays one dollar at a moving picture 
theatre the right to expect similar 
service when he pays from five to nine 
times as much at the opera? 

I think he has. I know that he has 
given it thought and that he will not 
tolerate such summary treatment. He 
will not take time to write letters to 
the management about it. But he does 
act on it. His action is simply to stay 
away. 

The old order is not only passing 

it has passed. Theatres which 
desire the public’s patronage must 
abide by it, or go without big audiences. 
Remember it is the small, seemingly 
unimportant things that count. Do 
they not count in having full houses at 
the opera, as well as elsewhere? 

* * * 


Melancholy indeed is the news that 
the Roxy Theatre, for several years a 
stronghold of symphonic music under 
the presiding genius of S. L. Rothafel, 
has decided, now that “Roxy” is no 
longer in command, to exchange its fine 
orchestra for a so-called “synco-sym- 
phonic orchestra.” 

The Roxy Symphony has for long 
been regarded as one of the most com- 
petent orchestras in the country. Vis- 
itors from Europe have acclaimed it 
as the equal and even superior of some 
more famous organizations abroad, and 
under the leadership of such sterling 
conductors as Erno Rapee, Joseph 
Littau and, more recently, of Maurice 
Baron, it has given programs which 
compare favorably with those of much 
older symphonic bodies. The works of 
American composers have been espe- 
cially well represented in its concerts, 
and its weekly broadcasts were enjoyed 
by countless listeners everywhere. 


A blow indeed to the symphonic mu- 
sicians of New York is the decision to 
install a jazz orchestra, notable though 
it may be in its own field, and to aug- 
ment it with thirty additional players. 
In a year when symphonic players have 
had enough difficulties to contend with, 
this is an additional misfortune. You 
know that many fine orchestral players 
who were thrown out of employment 
when the New York Symphony and 
other organizations passed out of ex- 
istence, or else lost their places in 
other orchestras for various reasons, 
found a haven at the Roxy. 

I find it hard to believe that this 
theatre (which, by the way, gave a 
series of benefit concerts for unem- 
ployed musicians last season) will vol- 
untarily abandon its leadership and the 
high standards it has set. 

One hope remains: that the great 
public which has made the Roxy The- 
atre a highly successful institution will 
rebel. Once before, we recall, when 
this experiment was tried at the Roxy, 
it failed to bring the expected returns 
in box-office receipts. This, I think, is 
a time for the music-loving public to 
make its wishes known. 

* * * 


They tell me that Walter Wohllebe, 
the chorusmaster of the now defunct 
Society of the Friends of Music, is 
suing the organization for his salary 
for the balance of his three-year con- 
tract, and is also suing the late Mrs. 
Lanier’s estate. 

You will recall that he is the man 
who was imported from Germany to 
take the place of Stephen Townsend 
(who trained the chorus so admirably 
during its very best years), and who 
contributed nothing to the development 
of the organization. He had a good 
job and is, of course, inconvenienced by 
the fact that the society has had to 
disband owing to lack of funds. I 
wonder where he thinks the money is 
coming from to pay him for the bal- 
ance of this season and the next two, 
which his contract is said to cover? 
I wonder. . 

~*~ * * 

When is dancing not dancing? Per- 
haps some of the ballet exponents who 
still cling fondly to the pirouette may 
have a private opinion or two. about 
the now dominant “modern” dance. 
But vast audiences continue to gather 
and applaud it. 

Now, it is one of the strange dis- 
pensations of the city fathers in New 
York that nothing resembling a con- 
tinuous theatrical performance may be 
given on the Sabbath, except perhaps 
as a charity benefit. At the same 
time these self-appointed guardians 
of the public morals have frequently 
caused hardships for the _ serious 
dancers, whose recitals have had to 
be postponed in numerous cases be- 
cause the necessary license for a Sun- 
day performance would not be granted 
by the city. In other cases policemen 
have been stationed in the halls, to the 
annoyance of the patrons, and have 
even had the temerity to hale serious- 
minded folk before the bar of justice. 

The most recent artist to suffer from 
such an indignity was no less a person 
than the high-priestess of the modern 
dance, Mary Wigman, whose programs, 
as you probably know, are anything but 
frivolous. It seems that a busy scout 
of the New York Sabbath Committee 
strayed into one of her populous re- 
citals, and—perhaps a little confused 
by the sound of the tom-toms which 
this artist employs—concluded it was 
entirely too Babylonian an entertain- 
ment for a New York Sunday evening. 
The snooping fellow thereupon ar- 
ranged to have the noted dancer and 
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With Pen and Pencil 








One of the Quieter Moments of Maria Jeritza’s 
Performance as Donna Juanita in the Metropol- 
itan’s Production of von Suppé’s Opera Is Here 


Shown. There Were Others Less Reposeful. 

Who Can Guess the Thoughts of Carlo Edwards, 

Who Had to Shoot Down—-with a Real Gun— 

The Balloons Which the Gay Heroine Unloosed, 

and Which Clung Stubbornly to the Metropoli- 
tan’s Ceiling for Hours? 





her manager, S. Hurok, summoned to 
court. 

Doubtless this quaint American cus- 
tom was extremely bewildering to the 
famous European artist. But victory 
loomed in the offing when an attorney 
proceeded to question an even more at 
sea minion of the law as to just what 
had been happening on the stage. 

Cornered, the bluecoat scratched his 
head and confessed that Miss Wigman 
had “been making motions.” 

“Well, I defy you to find anything 
wrong with that,” said the attorney. 
Perhaps he added that most of us make 
many motions every Sunday, although 
probably not the sort for which Miss 
Wigman is famed. 

The case was dismissed with words 
of apology to the artist. But we have 
been trying to figure out whether the 
exponents of the modern dance will rise 
en masse to refute this libel on their 
art, or whether they will all be grate- 
ful for the fact that they have now 
been officially pronounced within the 
law. 

+ * * 

Christmas Eve on a leading radio 
station in New York: 

Announcer: “The program will close 
with that old German Christmas carol 
‘Oft in the Stilly Night.’ ” 

For a moment one hopes that the 
announcer, not knowing German, has 
erred, thinking he has given us the 
English equivalent of “Stille Nacht, 
heilige Nacht,” which is an old Ger- 
man Christmas song. 

But a moment later, to our con- 
sternation, we hear “Oft in the Stilly 
Night!” It isn’t an error in trans- 
lating, it is just a big mistake. For, 
as you know, “Oft in the Stilly Night” 
(Tom Moore’s poem) isn’t an old 
Christmas song by any manner of 
means and is not so very Germanic! 

Program department please note, 


begs your 
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reading of the score was marked by 
the same authority, poetic feeling, or- 
chestral clarity and balance that have 
made notable all the Wagnerian pro- 
ductions under his supervision. 

René Maison sang the title role for 
the first time, yet with never the slight- 
est suggestion of indecision or imma- 
turity. In fact, so definite and sympa- 
thetic was his conception of the role 
that for the first time in our experi- 
ence it achieved its rightful place in 
the drama. Both vocally and dra- 
matically, it was an interpretation com- 
mendable from any point of view. 

Frida Leider’s Kundry has been long 
and favorably approved at the foun- 
tain-head of Wagnerian art. She, too, 
evoked more than customary sympathy 
for the character, subduing Kundry’s 
eccentricities and stressing the human 
and lyrical note wherever possible. 
Hans Herman Nissen made his first ap- 
pearance of the season as Amfortas, 
delivering as restrained and beautiful 
an account of the role as could well be 
desired. He deserves especial mention 
for the tonal beauty of his singing and 
the perfect clarity of his enunciation. 
In the latter item he was not followed 
by all his colleagues to the extent that 
would have been desirable. 

The Gurnemanz of Alexander Kipnis 
was so beautifully sung, and portrayed 
with so much feeling and dignity, that 
one quite forgot the charge of excessive 
loquacity which is usually levelled at 
this character. The offstage admoni- 
tions of Titurel were superbly deliv- 
ered by Chase Baromeo. The Klingsor 
of Eduard Habich had the mark of tra- 
ditional authority which distinguishes 
all this artist’s work. The Flower 
Maidens, comprising such _ excellent 
singers as Maria Rajdl, Leola Turner, 
Louise Bernhardt, Marie Buddy, Mary 
Rose Barrons and Thelma Votipka, 
boasted both pictorial and vocal effec- 
tiveness. The stage direction of Dr. 
Otto Erhardt was marked by smooth- 
ness in the handling of the various 
crowds and processions, and dramatic 
effectiveness in the grouping and ac- 
tion of other situations. The chorus 
was noteworthy at all times. 


Raisa Returns in “Juive” 


The return of Rosa Raisa to the or- 
ganization of which she has for so long 
been a stellar member, occasioned a 
highly exciting evening, on Dec. 22. A 
very large audience had gathered to 
greet the beloved singer, and when it 
became definitely evident, after the sec- 
ond act of “The Jewess,” that they 
were hearing a rejuvenated and vocally 
restored Raisa, the theatre fairly shook 
with the thunders of applause. It was 
a touching experience for all con- 
cerned. 

After a period of prolonged rest and 
the realization of her heart’s desire, in 
the form of a baby daughter, Raisa re- 
turns in full command of her former 
vocal glory. The voice has regained 
its incomparable luster, its prodigious, 
overwhelming power, its inescapable 
appeal to the emotions. She sang with 
greater technical security than for 
many seasons past. There were no 
lapses from pitch. The voice was flex- 
ible and under perfect command at 
every moment. The high tones were 
dispensed prodigally and with complete 
ease, with a high D to climax the series. 
It was a triumph such as one rarely 
witnesses in a theatre. 
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Chicago Hails “Parsifal” Revival and Debuts 





Rosetta Pampanini, Soprano, Whose Debut with 
the Chicago Civic Opera as Madame Butterfly 
Was a Feature of the Holiday Season 


The remainder of the performance 
profited by the prima donna’s inspiring 
example, and achieved a dynamic im- 
petus frequently stirring. Another of 
the old guard, Charles Marshall, was in 
exceptional vocal condition, and offered 
a rich and satisfying account of Elea- 
zar’s music. Leola Turner had her sec- 
ond role of prime dimensions in the 
Princess Eudoxia. Though not a col- 
oratura, she sang the florid passages 
unusually well, and the lyric and de- 
clamatory moments often with delight- 
ful feeling and purity. 

Theodore Ritch gave the best account 
of his talents he has yet displayed on 
the Civic Opera stage, singing Prince 
Leopold. Chase Baromeo was thor- 
oughly admirable as the Cardinal. The 
ballet was excellent, likewise the stag- 
ing. Emil Cooper conducted with a 
vigor which restored something very 
like red blood to the aged Halevy car- 
cass. As in the earlier “Martha,” the 
customers were given more than usual 
for their money, several traditional 
cuts have been “opened.” 

At the repetition of “Meistersinger,” 
on Dec. 23, Mr. Nissen replaced Mr. 
Bockelmann as the Hans Sachs, offer- 
ing, as is customary with this artist, a 
dignified, authoritative, thoroughly rou- 
tined and traditional portrayal of the 
character. 

“The Barber of Seville,” on Dec. 24, 
was the usual gay observance which 
the Civic Opera makes of this work. 
Tito Schipa finds one of his most con- 
genial roles in Almaviva, and sang and 
acted in his most charming style. Vic- 
tor Damiani, a new baritone, who had 
impressed favorably at his debut in a 
“Traviata” repetition at the matinee of 
Dec. 19, was the Figaro, delivering a 
routined and satisfactory account of the 
role. Vanni-Marcoux displayed his ac- 
customed flair for comedy as Don Ba- 
silio, in which respect he was closely 
seconded by Salvatore Baccaloni, the 
Don Bartolo. Margherita Salvi, making 
her first appearance of the season, was 
a charming Rosina—a deft and dainty 
actress, and an impeccable, though 
fragile-voiced singer. Mr. Maranzoni 
conducted. ALBERT GOLDBERG 


The first American appearance of 
Rosetta Pampanini in the title role of 
“Madame Butterfly” on Dec. 29 intro- 
duced to music-lovers one of the great- 
est artists who has ever appeared on 





the Civic Opera stage. Mme. Pampa- 
nini lacks not a single quality of true 
greatness. She has a voice of remark- 
able richness and power, under a superb 
technical control that permits her to 
accomplish with ease and accuracy 
every demand she cares to make upon 
it. The delicacy and subtlety of her 
shading revealed new beauties in the 
familiar music. As an actress she 
was of like stature, enacting the trag- 
edy with a logic and individuality of 
detail that carried the drama to a 
poignant climax. Hers was a triumph 
of the first order. 

Charles Hackett surpassed himself in 
the singing of the role of Pinkerton, 
and Victor Damiani gave a distin- 
guished and original turn to his por- 
trayal of Sharpless. Helen Ornstein, 
one of the Civic Opera scholarship win- 
ners, had her first role of importance 
in Suzuki, revealing herself as a skill- 
ful actress, and the possessor of a 
strikingly beautiful contralto voice, full 
and free throughout its range, and em- 
ployed with considerable technical com- 
petence. Octave Dua offered a striking 
character sketch as Goro; Louise Bern- 
hardt made the brief moment of Kate 
Pinkerton stand out; and Giuseppe 
Cavadore was an acceptable Yamadori. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 


Baggiore Hailed as Guest 


“Lucia,” on the evening of Dec. 26, 
was the occasion for another highly 
successful debut that promises to add 
a distinguished artist to the Civic 
Opera roster. Attilio Baggiore, Amer- 
ican-born tenor, announced as guest 


artist from the Royal Opera at Rome, 
sang the role of Edgar. Mr. Baggiore 
was an instant success. His voice is 
one of the most beautifully produced 
we have heard in many a day. It has 
an attractive lyric quality, is even 
throughout its great range, and has a 
brilliant, freely produced upper reg- 
ister. The newcomer is also an actor 
of parts, which he needs must be to 
leave that impression in such a role 
as Edgar. His death scene was touch- 
ingly realistic without ever being over- 
done. Finally induced to take a curtain 
call alone, the audience tendered Mr. 
Baggiore an ovation. 

Margherita Salvi was an attractive 
Lucia, Victor Damiani a correct Lord 
Henry, and Chase Baromeo an admir- 
able Raymond. Mr. Moranzoni con- 
ducted. The ballet from “Prince Igor” 
followed. 


Coe Glade as Mignon 


For the New Year’s Eve performance 
the management wisely mounted one 
of last season’s hits, “Mignon.’ 'What 
this opera might be without its present 
cast, one may well doubt. As it is, the 
audience was of capacity size. “Mig- 
non” gives to Coe Glade the greatest 
opportunity of her career. It permits 
her to exhibit her fiery ability to act 
dramatic scenes with a maximum of 
intensity, and to display the full range, 
power and beautiful quality, of her 
glorious voice. As last season, her 
success was of large dimensions. 

Mr. Schipa was a romantic Wilhelm 
Meister; Vanni-Marcoux, singing Lo- 
thario for the first time, was his usual 
polished self; Margherita Salvi made a 
pretty Filina; Helen Ornstein again 
made the most of her assignment as 
Frederick; and Desire Defrere was the 
Laertes. Mr. Cooper conducted. 

Marcie A. McLEop 





Nation’s Teachers Meet in Detroit 
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Three members, each to serve for 
three years, were elected to the execu- 
tive committee. The men are Carl En- 
gel, director, music division, Library 
of Congress, Washington; Albert Rie- 
manschneider, Berea, Ohio, and Edward 
Birge, of the University of Indiana, 
Bloomington. 

Musically, the two biggest items were 
the concerts of the Detroit Symphony 
in an all-American program at Orches- 
tra Hall on Dec. 29 under Howard Han- 
son, and the Michigan composers’ pro- 
gram, given on Monday night, Dec. 28, 
at the hotel. 

Mr. Hanson chose an interesting pro- 
gram and a full house applauded his 
readings. Of the five composers rep- 
resented, four were present. The late 
George Chadwick was responsible for 
the Overture “Rip Van Winkle.” 

The other numbers were Mr. Han- 
son’s own “Nordic” Symphony; David 
Stanley Smith’s “Cathedral” Prelude, 
for organ and orchestra, with Palmer 
Christian at the console; the delight- 
ful second movement from Edgar Still- 
man Kelley’s “New England” Sym- 
phony; and two splendid Indian Dances 
by Charles Sanford Skilton. 

Composers represented on the all- 
Michigan program were Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Victor Kolar, Gilbert Beaume, 
Edward Bredshall, Dr. Francis L. York, 
Murray G. Paterson, Bendetson Net- 
zorg, Francis Mayhew, Abram Roy 
Tyler and Henri Matheys of Detroit; 
Arthur Farwell, of Lansing; and Doro- 
thy James, of Ypsilanti. 


Ernest Fowles, of London, guest 


speaker at the annual banquet Wednes- 
day, Dec. 30, deplored the attitude of 
Americans toward their great artists. 
He spoke on “A Britisher Looks at Mu- 
sical Conditions in America.” 
“Second-rate artists from other coun- 
tries get a better welcome here than 
first-raters in your midst who are prac- 
tically unknown,” Mr. Fowles declared. 
The speaker told his audiences that 
many of the American symphony or- 
chestras are second to none anywhere. 
He urged, too, that children pay more 
attention to serious music that comes 
over the radio. Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
welcomed the delegates at this dinner. 


Percy Grainger read a paper and 
conducted a piano forum, and Frantz 
Proschowski held a voice forum. 


Among the notables here were Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, of 
Boston; Mr. and Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher, of Boston; Charles N. Boyd, of 
Pittsburgh; Dean Harold L. Butler, of 
Syracuse University; Carl M. Tre- 
maine, New York; Henry Purmort 
Eames, of Scripps College, Claremont, 
Cal.; Paul Weaver, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Arthur Heacox, Oberlin College; 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Oxford 
College; Ernest MacMillan, Toronto 
Conservatory of Music; Florence La- 
mont Hinman, Lamont School of Music, 
Denver; Earl V. Moore, of Ann Arbor, 
who was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Mu- 
sic; Mrs. Crosby Adams, Montreat, 
N. C.; and Clarence G. Hamilton, Wel- 
lesley College. 

Jason Moore headed a large local 
committee. HERMAN WISE 
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By Luie1 CoLaciccnui 


OME, Dec. 30.—The Rome 
music season opened on Nov. 
9 with the Pizzetti concert 
at the Royal Philharmonic 
Academy, in which the composer of 
“Debora e Jaele” and “Fra Gherardo” 
himself conducted some of his most 
outstanding choral works. The whole 
Messa di Requiem was performed; once 
more it showed the great emotional 
power of Pizzetti’s vocal polyphony. 
Other numbers of the beautiful pro- 
gram were the “Trenodia per Ippolito 
morto” (from “Fedra”) and two hymns 
taken from the music for D’Annunzio’s 
“La Nave.” The Philharmonic Hall 
was not the fittest one could have 
wished, as far as acoustics are con- 
cerned. Polyphonic pages, such as 
those of the Messa, require much larger 
space, where the enormous volume of 
their sonority can expand. Neverthe- 
less the concert was a great success, 
the event being moreover an expres- 
sion of homage to the Parma maestro, 
who was recently honored by the Royal 
Academy of Italy. 

Three days after the Philharmonic 
concert, another audition of Italian con- 
temporary music took place at the 
splendid American Academy on the 
Gianicolo. The promoter of this con- 
cert was that modern Maecenas of 
music, Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge. The compositions performed were 
a new String Quartet (Quartetto in 
sol) by the well-known Florentine com- 
poser, Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco; a 
Sonata for flute and piano by Mario 
Pilati, the Neapolitan musician; Ca- 
sella’s Sonata for ’cello and piano; and 
one of the latest works by G. Francesco 
Malipiero, “Cantari alla madrigalesca,” 
for string quartet; a piece which, nat- 
urally, roused much expectation, as 
Malipiero is, in Italy as well as outside 
the country, one of the most discussed 
musicians. 





Malipiero Work in Premiere 

The last-named work is a sort of 
free flight of the fancy toward va- 
rious moods and feelings, .without any 
formal link, in the classic meaning of 
the quartet, but with a lyric unity 
which holds the episodes together. The 
music is full of ideas, which the coun- 
terpoint of each instrument develops 
to the limit of their possibilities. The 
result is a joyous richness of move- 
ment and color. On the whole, the 
“Cantari c‘la madrigalesca” belongs to 
the best of Malipiero’s productions and 
constitutes a page of real value among 
the chamber music of the present day. 

The “Cantari,” performed by the 
Quartetto Abbado, received a warm 
welcome from the large audience, which 
included eminent personalities of our 
musical world and a large representa- 
tion of the American colony in Rome. 
The other music—performed by the 
Quartetto Napoletano, the flutist Mar- 
cel Moyse and the ’cellist Arturo Bo- 
nucci, respectively accompanied by 
Pilati and Casella—was also cordially 
applauded and the composers wel- 
comed. 

Besides the exhibition of modern 
Italian compositions, Mrs. Coolidge 
presented another concert of Monte- 
verdi’s and Lully’s music the next day 
at the Santa Cecilia Royal Academy. 
Five madrigals for voice alone, two 
for voice and instruments, as well as 
“canzonette” and “arie,” for voice and 
harpischord, all by Monteverdi, were 
performed by Mmes. Maragliano-Mori- 


and De Vincenzi with the _ instru- 
mental collaboration of the Quartetto 
Abbado and Mile. Marcelle de Lacour. 
The Lully program included some frag- 
ments, vocal and instrumental, from 
“Alceste” (1674), conducted by Roger 
Desormiére and sung by M. Denya, An- 
dré Pernet and T. Holley, supported 
by a small chorus under B. Somma. 


Molinari Opens Augusteo Season 


The season at the Augusteo had its 
brilliant inauguration on Nov. 20—bril- 
liant on account of the novelties pre- 
sented by Bernardino Molinari, which 
was a departure from the usual bills 
of old classic music, long a tradition 
of this Rorman symphonic institution. 
One of these novelties was Ottorino 
Respighi’s ‘““Metamorphoseon,” a com- 
position which Americans perhaps 
know better than Italians, the work 
having already been given by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra on the occa- 
sion of its jubilee. The work, in which 
the author of the well-known symphon- 
ic poems attempted to express his mu- 
sicality in a rigorously classic form, 
had a favorable reception. The sec- 
ond novelty had also been played by 
the same American orchestra: Pick- 
Mangiagalli’s arrangement for string 
orchestra of two Bach Preludes, the 
transcriptions having kept to the spirit 
of the original. In this concert Moli- 
nari also conducted Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony and the Overture to Ros- 
sini’s “Barbiere di Siviglia,” two num- 
bers of that repertory still beloved by 
a great part of our audiences. The 
Augusteo program of this year prom- 
ises to be the best ever given since 
it reconciles the wishes of the lovers 
of familiar masterpieces with those of 
contemporary output. 

Stravinsky’s “Psalm Symphony” Given 

In fact, nearly every Augusteo con- 
cert thus far has brought its novelty, 
Italian or foreign. Thus, we had the 
pleasant opportunity on Nov. 29 of 
hearing Stravinky’s very interesting 
“Symphony of Psalms” for chorus and 
orchestra: interesting on account of 
the new polyphonic-religious tendencies 
assumed by the Russian composer’s art, 
even though, in our opinion, these are 
not completely realized. Indeed the 
polyphonic complexity of certain parts 
of the Symphony, such as the central 
movement (Double Fugue), is rather a 
cold, scholastic exercise of vocal coun- 
terpoint, and its limited expressive ef- 





Italian Composers at Work 
on New Operas 


ILAN, Dec. 30.—Several of 

the leading composers of 
Italy are at work on new operas. 
Wolf-Ferrari is composing a 
work entitled “Il campiello,” on a 
libretto by Ghisalberti; Franco 
Alfano an opera, “Assunta 
Spina,” based on the comedy of 
the same name by Salvatore di 
Giacomo. Adriano Lualdi is pen- 
ning a one-act work, “Granceola,” 
the librettist of which has not 
been revealed. Ferrari Trecate 
is doing a score for the stage, 
“Le astuzie di Bertoldo,” with a 
book by Lucarini and Zangarini. 
“The Matron of Ephesus,” by 
Pietro Clausetti, is based on an 
episode taken by Renato Simoni 
from the “Satyricon” of Petro- 
nius. 
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Five of Italy’s Foremost Composers Give Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge a “Royal Send-Off” as 

She Sails from Naples for America, After the Many European Concerts Which She Has Sponsored. 

From Left to Right Are Seen: G. Francesco Malipiero, Ottorino Respighi, Alfredo Casella, Mrs. 
Coolidge, Franco Alfano and Mario Castelnuovo- Tedesco 


FO pte a tour of European ‘centres, 
in which she sponsored concerts of 
modern music, Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge recently sailed for America 
from Naples, where she was accorded 
a parting entertainment by five of 
Italy’s outstanding composers. 

One of these concerts was given in 
the home of G. Francesco Malipiero at 


Asolo, near Venice, when two of this 
composer’s original works and several 
of his transcriptions of Monteverdi’s 
compositions were played. The artists 
included an instrumental ensemble di- 
rected by Hugo Kortschak, the Abbado- 
Malipiero Quartet, the London String 
Quartet, Rachele Maragliano-Mori and 
Rita de Vincenzi. 





fect can hardly be compared—as has 
been done—to the intense poetry of 
the same composer’s “Les Noces.” 

As a “horizontal” polyphonist (Stra- 
vinsky would be a “vertical” one), Piz- 
zetti is probably the only modern com; 
poser who infuses the chorus with a 
real dramatic-religious life. A useful 
comparison between the two personali- 
ties was offered by the same concert. 
Molinari conducted the Introduction to 
the “Agamennone” for chorus and or- 
chestra, from the music recently writ- 
ten by Pizzetti for the Greek tragedy. 
Although this is not one of Pizzetti’s 
most impressive works, the choral epi- 
sodes attain a marvelous lyric reality, 
besides being technically outstanding. 


Other Novelties Heard 


Other novelties of importance per- 
formed at the Augusteo, under the con- 
ductorship of Molinari, were a sym- 
phonic poem by the Milanese composer, 
Felice Lattuada: “La consacrazione del 
Bardo,” of Straussian inspiration, a 
work at least twenty years late in the 
history of music, and the Fantaisie for 
piano and orchestra by Debussy; a 
youthful composition of the great 
master and, therefore, strongly influ- 
enced by the German romantics and, 
above all, by Franck. However, the 
typical signs of Debussy’s personality, 
in melody, rhythm and timbre, are al- 
ready so prominent in the piece that it 
is both historically interesting and val- 
uable as an art-work. The interpreter 
of the Fantaisie was the French pia- 
nist, Marcelle Meyer, who also played 
Milhaud’s Five Studies for piano and 
orchestra, composed in 1920. The lat- 
ter exploit provoked the indignation 
of part of the audience, on account 
of the utmost atonality of the Studies, 
which seemed at least out of fashion. 
This was a severe trial for Molinari’s 
nerves, since the performance was dis- 
turbed by whistling and other signs 
of disapprobation. 


On Dec. 13 there played at the Au- 
gusteo the twenty-year-old Italian vio- 
linist, Arrigo Pelliccia. The concert, his 
first Roman appearance, easily achieved 
a warm success, for the qualities of 
the youth stood out at once as of the 
first order. Pelliccia, without being an 
“enfant prodige,” has all gifts neces- 
sary to become a great violinist. 

An organization called the Russian 
Opera Company gave a short series of 
representations in November at the 
Quirino Theatre. Mussorgsky’s “Boris” 
and “Khovantchina” were performed 
in a rather small way, as to orchestra 
and scenography, but quite worthily as 
to vocal interpretation. 

The company also presented a nov- 
elty of much historic interest: “Snegou- 
rotchka” (“The Snow Maiden”), by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. It has the attrac- 
tions of the best of Rimsky’s works, 
elegance of melody, richness cf both 
instrumentation and harmony, and a 
picturesque, happy descriptive quality 
which are, more or less, the outstand- 
ing characteristics of his art, and com- 
pensate for the lack of originality and 
expressive vigor. The opera had a 
good success. The very smart public 
of the small Quirino Theatre—this be- 
ing a house new to such lyric specta- 
cles—applauded the singers and the 
conductor, Slaviansky. 





Yehudi Menuhin Receives Ovation at 


Concert in Rome 


ROME, Jan. 5.—At a recent concert 
given in the Augusteo, Yehudi Menuhin 
captivated an audience of 6000. His 
program, which was accompanied by 
the Augusteo Orchestra, consisted of 
the Brahms and Mendelssohn con- 
certos, and a concerto of Mozart. The 
applause was so enthusiastic and pro- 
lenged that it lasted almost as long as 
the performances. He is to appear in 
another concert on Jan. 6. 
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Stravinsky Violin Concerto 
Given First New York 
Hearing by Dushkin with 
Philadelphians — Golsch- 
mann Creates Interesting 
Impression in Four Con- 
certs at Head of Philhar- 
monic-Symphony — Gives 
First Local Performance 
of Tansman Work 


UCH interest was shown in the 

first performance in Manhattan of 
Stravinsky’s Violin Concerto and also 
in Zimbalist’s new work “Daphnis and 
Chlée” which was on the same pro- 
gram. Vladimir Golschmann, who came 
from the St. Louis Symphony to lead 
four concerts of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony, strengthened the good im- 
pression he made a few years ago when 
guest-conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony. Hans Lange, the orchestra’s 
assistant conductor, conducted the con- 
cert on New Year’s Eve, with Vladimir 
Horowitz as a feted soloist in Rach- 
maninoff’s Third Concerto. Henry Had- 
ley conducted the Manhattan Symphony 
in an interesting program. 


New York Sinfonietta 


New York Sinfonietta, Quinto Maga- 
nini, conductor. Soloist, J. Kirkpatrick, 


pianist. Town Hall, Dec. 22, evening. 
The program: 
Overture, ‘“‘The Portuguese Inn”’...... Cherubini 
We Mh  ” é cGtice ce cicecesescsoesét Duparc 
The Bachs 
ere eee J. M. Bach 
PT  .. Ghe rsh ede bes 606 eeed . C. Bach 
Canon for two Flutes............ . F. Bach 
Andante from Symphony in D Major 
K. P. E. Bach 
















OUTSTANDING 
PERSONALITIES 
IN THE 
Music WORLD 
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Stokowski Gives Program of Novelties 











Viadimir Golschmann, Conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony, Who Appeared as Guest Leader of 
Four Concerts with the Philharmonic 


Allegro for Strings............. J. C. F. Bach 
Allegretto Piacevole......... J. Christian Bach 
(for Oboe, Clarinet and Bassoon) 

Rondo from Sextet............ W. F. E. Bach 


Concerto in F Minor for Piano and Orchestra 
J Bach 
Mr. Kirkpatrick 
Three Perpetual Motions............... Poulenc 
(Scored for wind and percussion by Maganini) 
American Group 


Pe a, Oe Di cc vecaceeanes MacDowell 
eee Lamar Stringfield 
EE cc's 4.08'6416-6)0.0,0. gic H. T. Burleigh 
i See Skilton 
“Roses from the South”......... Johann Strauss 


Mr. Maganini’s research in the ar- 
chives of symphonic and pre-symphonic 
music has recently brought to light sev- 
eral programs of a highly interesting 
character. The one of Dec. 22, while 
of formidable length, was not on that 
account any less entertaining, punctu- 
ated as it was by the conductor’s 
Yluminating talks about the composi- 
tions and their authors. The orchestra 
has made significant improvement in 
the matter of ensemble. In the “La- 
ment” of Johann Christoph Bach espe- 
cially, it showed itself as a really ex- 
cellent organization. 

The playing of Mr. Kirkpatrick in the 
Bach concerto was warmly applauded. 

The American group was of partic- 
ular interest and was chosen with an 
eye to contrast as well as individual 
interest. The Strauss waltz reestab- 
lished itself as a gem of real ae 


Golschmann “Guests” in New York 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Viadimir Golschmann, guest conductor. 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 23, evening. The 
program: 

ER Eee ee Roussel 

Two Gymnopédies 

R (Orchestrated by Debussy) 
Suite from “Oiseau de Feu”...... Stravinsky 
Triptyque for String Orchestra. ..Tansman 
(First time in New York) 


ee DOIN. o n.cdcanddbebetce< ss Debussy 
Three Dances from “The Three-Cornered 
a? vagene 0s Unod 64666608 68454 de Falla 


Mr. Golschmann was heard in New 
York in 1925, as guest conductor of the 
New York Symphony. Since then he 
has been continuing his successful ca- 
reer in Europe, and this season was ap- 
pointed leader of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony. At his former appearance he 
revealed a sensitive feeling for the mu- 
sic played. This was again evident in 
the present concert and, in addition, he 
showed a firmer grasp of his forces and 
a striking definiteness in his baton 
technique. 

With an unerring sense of detail, Mr. 
Golschmann made the Roussel Suite a 
charming number and established a 
clearer contrast with Satie’s winsome 
pieces. In the Stravinsky he was com- 
pletely at home. Again his sense of 
detail was striking. 

The Tansman novelty was originally 








Viadimir Horowitz, Pianist, Heard as Soloist in 
Rachmaninoff’s Third Concerto with the Phil- 
harmonic, Under Hans Lange , 





Jacqueline Rosial, Mezzo-Soprano, Who Made 
Her New York Debut as Soloist with the Man- 
hattan Symphony Orchestra 


written for string quartet and subse- 
quently rescored. It proved less drastic 
than might have been expected and had 
moments of real lyric charm, espe- 
cially in the second movement. The 
Debussy and the de Falla were given 
musicianly and satisfactory interpreta- 
tions. 

Mr. Golschmann’s reception by the 
audience was a most cordial one. 


Golschmann Plays Franck 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Vladimir Golschmann, guest conductor. 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 27, afternoon. The 
program: 

Symphony Se Ss Ss ce ere as Franck 

Triptyque for String Orchestra..... Tansman 

Two Nocturnes: “‘Nuages,”’ “‘Fétes’”’. Debussy 

Three Dances from “The Three-Cornered 

DT. dha Wk. ke 0.020. 68 20 Saad O46 ina s de Falla 
In the place of the Roussel and Stra- 
vinsky suites heard at the Wednesday 
concert, Mr. Golschmann on this occa- 
sion played Franck’s great symphony 
for us. His very superior gifts were 


a ee ee 





Samuel Dushkin, Who Gave the First New York 
Performance of Stravinsky's New Violin Con- 
certo with the Philadelphia Orchestra 


again readily recognized in a perform- 
ance marked by a fine perspective, well 
calculated sonorities and a thoroughly 
Gallic approach. The orchestra was ad- 
mirable, save in a few places where it 
failed to respond to the conductor’s cut- 
offs as perfectly as it can under its own 
conductor. 

The other works, already reviewed 
from the earlier appearance of Mr. 
Golschmann, were finely given, the De- 
bussy numbers finding the greatest fa- 
vor with the audience. Mr. Golschmann 
knows his Debussy as well as his 
Franck. He deserves great praise for 
bringing to the Philharmonic programs 
music that we do not hear too — 


Lange Conducts Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Hans Lange, guest conductor. Soloist, 
Vladimir Horowitz, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 31, evening. The program: 

Concerto Grosso in A Minor......... Vivaldi 

(Edited by Bernardino Molinari) 

Solo Violins: Mishel Piastro, Remo Bolognini 

Symphony in B Flat (B. & H. No. 98) .Haydn 

Scherzo “‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice”. . Dukas 


Concerto No. 3, in D Minor... Rachmaninoff 


Mr. Horowitz 

Mr. Lange, the orchestra’s assistant 
conductor, assumed full powers for this 
program. His admirable musicianship 
was evident in all four works, varied as 
they were. The Vivaldi, in Maestro 
Molinari’s excellent edition for strings, 
cembalo and organ, had a truly classic 
reading, Messrs. Piastro and Bolognini 
playing their solo parts with golden 
tone and rhythmic verve. They were 
warmly received. 

There are more interesting Haydn 
symphonies than this one, which prob- 
ably accounts for its having last been 
played at the Philharmonic back in 
1880. Yet it has a gentle beauty, and 
this Mr. Lange called forth. His 
Dukas was generally praiseworthy. But 
the piece is fading fast. What seemed 
once to be a bit of modern French or- 
chestral writing is revealed, as time 
passes, as a sort of latter-day Berlioz, 
only not half so good. 

Mr. Horowitz played this little-known 
Rachmaninoff concerto with a dazzling 
mastery that swept everything be- 
fore it. His performance had gigantic 
power, musical understanding and po- 
etic illumination. He was given an 
ovation, every bit of which he deserved. 

A. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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RIGOLETTO 
WITH 
LILY PONS 


BELLEZZA, Conpbucror 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 15TH, 1932 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
BENEFIT OF 
GREENWICH HOUSE MUSIC SCHOOL AND HEALTH CENTER 
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SOME NEW YEAR ACTIVITIES OF THE MUSICALLY 


Lawrence _ Tibbett, 
Famous Operatic 
Baritone and Motion 
Picture Star, with His 
Bride, the Former 
Mrs. Jennie Marston 
Burgard, Following 
Their Marriage in 
New York on New 
Year’s Day 


Conchita Supervia, Spanish Prima Donna, Who Recently Arrived in America for a Concert Tour and 
Appearances with the Chicago Civic Opera, Is Welcomed by Fellow Artists and Presented with a Turtle 
Mascot. Left to Right, John Charles Thomas, Mme. Supervia, Ernestine Schumann-Heink and 
Beniamino Gigli 


Before Her 
Parents’ Home 
in Beverly 
Hills, Cal., 
Kayla Mitzel, 
Violinist, Who 
Recently Was 
a Successful 
Soloist with 
the Portland 
Symphony, En- 
joys Nature 





A Group of Prominent Voyagers Arriving Recently on the 

Bremen Were (Left to Right) Lisa Roma, Soprano; Douglas 

Fairbanks, and Dorothy Thompson (Mrs. Sinclair Lewis), Her- 
self an Author of Note 


Bernardino Molinari and His Wife, Mme. Mary Molinari, So- 

prano, Return to America on the Saturnia. The Noted Italian 

Conductor, Following His Annual Early Winter Series with the 

Augusteo Orchestra of Rome, Is Appearing as Guest Leader of 

the Pittsburgh Symphony, the Cleveland Orchestra, the Roch- 
ester Philharmonic and the Philadelphia Orchestra 


Ce 


arn & 


- @F 
ai nana 


Fabien Sevitzky, Dis- 
tinguished Young 
Russian Conductor, 
and His Wife, Maria 


In the Bracing Ailti- 
tude of St. Moritz 


R> 


. BtarT 


Koussevitzky, So- 
prano, Sail on the 
Europa for Paris, 
where Mr. Sevitzky 
Was Guest Conductor 
of the Orchestre Sym- 
phonique on Jan. 3. 
He Will Also Appear 
as Guest Leader with 
the Berlin, Vienna 
and Warsaw Philhar- 
monic Orchestras 


(Left), Georg Bert- 
ram, Pianist and 
Member of the Fac- 
ulty of the Stern 
Conservatory in Ber- 
lin, Is Seen with One 
of His American 
Pupils 


At Right, Henri Deer- 
ing, Pianist, Is Shown 
in a Leisure Moment 
at The Hague, Where 
He Played with Much 
Success. Mr. Deering 
Returned on the Eu- 
ropa on jan. 5 for an 
American Tour 
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GANZ IS SOLOIST WITH LOS ANGELES FORCES 





Plays with Philharmonic 
in Concerts Under 
Rodzinski 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 5.—Rudolph Ganz 
was soloist with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in its fifth pair of concerts 
under Artur Rodzinski. Mr. Ganz rose 
to superlative heights in Rachmanin- 
off’s Second Concerto. The program 
also included Sibelius’s Second Sym- 
phony, a most satisfying work, played 
in an understanding manner; and 
Corelli’s Concerto No. 8, for strings, 
with solo parts well sustained by 
Sylvain Noack, Anthony Briglio and 
Ilya Bronson. Strauss’s “Dance of 
the Seven Veils” was another orches- 
tral number that found the players a 
well-balanced group. 

Lyell Barbour was the piano soloist 
in the concert on the following Sunday 
afternoon, playing Mozart’s Concerto 
in A. Mr. Barbour is a finely equipped 
musician. In addition to Brahms’s 
First Symphony, Dr. Rodzinski in- 
cluded the Overture to “Freischiitz”’ 
by Weber, and the Overture to “Tann- 
hauser” by Wagner. 


Notables Heard in Recital 


John McCormack gave one of his 
infrequent recitals in Philharmonic 
Auditorium, under the management of 
L. E. Behymer. The tenor sang with 
his accustomed command of tone and 
style, adding two Wolf songs to his 
list of German lieder, English and 
Irish songs. 

Olga Steeb was heard in a piano 
recital in the Biltmore Music Room on 


Dec. 28. Presenting a comprehensive 
program of works by Rameau, P. E. 
Bach, Beethoven, Liszt, Debussy, 
Scriabin and Griffes, Miss Steeb again 
proved her mettle as an outstanding 
keyboard artist. 

Oscar Thompson, associate editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA and music critic of 
the New York Evening Post, was a 
holiday visitor to Los Angeles. Mr. 
Thompson was the guest of honor at 
the weekly luncheon of the Musical 
Arts Club in Long Beach, and also at 
a reception given by Mr. and Mrs. Hal 
Davisson Crain. Mr. Thompson gave 
an interesting talk on various aspects 
of music criticism. 


Choral Concerts Given 


Handel’s “Messiah” had its annual 
presentation by the Oratorio Society, 
John Smallman conducting, attracting 
a good-sized audience, this time in 
Philharmonic Auditorium, instead of 
in the larger hall. The more than 200 
singers sang with precision and excel- 
lent tone quality. Solo parts were 
well-managed by Blythe Taylor Burns, 
soprano; Rosalie Barker Frye, con- 
tralto; Fred Scott, tenor, and Fred 
McPherson, bass. Instrumental sup- 
port was provided by an ensemble from 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, Dr. Ray 
Hastings, organist, and Lorna Gregg, 
pianist. 

The first of the season’s concerts of 
the Orpheus Club brought Rose Dir- 
man, soprano, as soloist, singing the 
Ballatella from “Pagliacci” and songs 
by Elinor Remick Warren and Strauss, 
in a voice of lovely quality and with 
excellent style. George Liebling was 
the piano soloist, playing two Liszt 
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SCHOLA 
CAN TORUM 


HUGH ROSS 


Conductor 


“So prodigal of riches is the Schola Cantorum in its 
treasurous programs that you cannot help wishing its 
annual concerts numbered more than two.” 


Pitts Sanborn, World-Telegram. 


“The performance of the difficult work by the chorus 
and orchestra was unusually impressive—one has not often 
heard the Schola sing better.” 


« The record may be finished with the statement that 
the Schola Cantorum did some of the best singing it has 
ever done and brought great credit to Hugh Ross, its 


W. J. Henderson, N. Y. Sun. 


“Nor do we often hear such technically accomplished 
choral singing. Hugh Ross, conductor of the Schola. 
shared the ensuing applause with Mr. Toscanini.” 


“Mr. Ross as on former occasions was brought to the 
stage by Mr. Toscanini to receive his due.”’ 


Olin Downes, N. Y. Times. 
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FIRST 1932 CONCERT 
WITH N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 
CARNEGIE HALL, JANUARY 20 
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333 Fourth Avenue 





Secretary to the Schola Cantorum 
Miss Rose Held 





New York 








Rudolph Ganz, Who Played the Rachmaninoff 
Second Piano Concerto with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Under Rodzinski Recently 


numbers brilliantly. The club, again 
conducted by Hugo Kirchhofer, sang 
several numbers by Liebling and also 
works by Hahn, Protheroe, Donizetti 
and Gounod. 


Cecilian Singers Appear 


Other choral concerts were given by 
the Cecilian Singers, a group of eighty 
women drawn largely from among the 
teachers in the public schools, and led 
by John Smallman; and the Choral 
Union, an activity of the Bible Insti- 
tute, which was heard in a creditable 
presentation of MHandel’s “Messiah.” 
Fred Scott was soloist in the concert 
of the Cecilians, who were heard to 
advantage in works by Clokey, Warren, 
Brahms and others. The “Messiah” 
concert was conducted by John B. 
Trowbridge. Soloists were Winifred 
Widriey Law, soprano; Nell Lockwood, 
contralto; Howard Swan, tenor, and 
Rolla Alford, baritone. The accom- 
paniment was played by Albert Tufts, 
organist, and Mrs. Rolla Alford and 
Margaret Pinkerton, pianists. 

Yascha Yushny’s “Blue Bird” ful- 
filled a week’s engagement in the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium under the loca! 
management of Ruth Cowan, delight- 
ing audiences with the portrayal of 
scenes and episodes from Russian life. 


Oratorio Reading Club Founded 


A new departure in music reading 
clubs has been inaugurated by Alex- 
ander Stewart of the music depart- 
ment of the University of Southern 
California, who has organized an ora- 
torio reading club, composed of pro- 
fessional and amateur musicians and 
also those who are auditors. Several 
standard oratorios will be studied by 
the group. 

The Musicians’ Guild of Los Angeles 
held its annual election at the Decem- 
ber meeting, naming Abby de Avirett, 
president; Frederic Groton, vice-presi- 
dent; David Lynn Wright, secretary, 
and Dr. E. M. Hiner, treasurer. Frank 
H. Colby, editor of the Pacific Coast 
Musician, who had served two years 
as president, declined renomination for 
a third term. 

The Southern California Chapter of 
the National Association of Harpists, 
Alfred Kastner, president, held its 
December meeting at the Pasadena 
home of Mr. and Mrs. V. R. G. Wilbur. 
In addition to harp solos and en- 
sembles, the group had the assistance 
of Samuel Albert, violinist; Helen 
Mead Little, flutist; Eugene Edgloff, 
’cellist, and Hague Kinsey, organist. 


HAL DAVISSON CRAIN 


“BEGGAR'S OPERA” 
HEARD IN CHICAGO 


Handel’s “Messiah” Given 
by Two Local Choral 
Organizations 


Cuicaco, Jan. 5.— The “Beggar’s 
Opera” played a six-day engagement 
at the Eighth Street Theatre begin- 
ning Dec. 28, under the direction of 
Bertha Ott. The cast consisted of 
Clarkes Magrath, Gwilyn Williams, 
John Mott, Robert Brinn,. Karon Till- 
man, Elsie French, Sylvia Nelis, and 
Vera Hurst. Marguerite Roemaet was 
the leader of the chamber orchestra. 

“A Christmas Tale,” an opera by 
Eleanor Everest Freer, was presented 
under the auspices of the American 
Opera Society of Chicago at Curtiss 
Hall on Dec. 27. Those participating 
were Byrdetta Evans, soprano; Maria 
Matyas, contralto; Frederick Mueller, 
tenor; James Patterson, baritone. Wil- 
lard Rhodes conducted. A choir from 
the Chicago Philharmonic Singers, 
and members of the Little Symphony 
Ensemble assisted. 

Two performances of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” were given during the holiday 
season. That of the Swedish Choral 
Club, at Orchestra Hall on Dec. 20, was 
conducted by Harry T. Carlson, and 
had for soloists Olive June Lacey, Lil- 
lian Knowles, B. Fred Wise and Ray- 
mund Koch. The Apollo Club’s annual 
performance of the work was given in 
the same hall on Christmas night. Ed- 
gar Nelson conducted, and the solo- 
ists were Helen Protheroe, Gertrude 
Wieder, Edwin Kemp, and Frederic 
Jencks. Accompaniments were played 
by members of the Chicago Symphony. 


People’s Symphony Performs 


The Chicago People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, P. Marinus Paulsen, conductor, 
gave its first concert of the season at 
the Civic Theatre on Dec. 20. Bessie 
Kucheck gave a performance of Lia- 
pounoff’s First Piano Concerto that 
was distinguished by pianistic resource- 
fulness, excellent tone, and dramatic 
vigor. Sol Nemkovsky, concert master 
of the orchestra, offered an effective 
interpretation of the Brahms Violin 
Concerto, using the Busoni cadenza. 
The Avalon A Capella Choir, Walter 
Aschenbrenner, director, was heard in 
a group of works by Russian com- 
posers. 

John Panne-Gasser, Chicago dramatic 
tenor, returned after operatic experi- 
ence abroad to give a very successful 
recital at the Studebaker Theatre on 
Dec. 20. Mr. Panne-Gasser has a voice 
of agreeable quality and power, and 
has thoroughly mastered the operatic 
style. He was assisted by Paola Lawn- 
Autori, lyric soprano, who likewise left 
an excellent impression. 

The University of Chicago Choir, di- 
rected by Mack Evans, presented a 
mystery play in the mediaeval manner 
in the University of Chicago Chapel 
on Dec. 20. The music was arranged 
and composed by Howard D. McKin- 
ney, and the dramatic production was 
supervised by Frank Hurburt O’Hara 
and Libushka Bartusek. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 

Warren D. Allen Appointed Acting 

Organist at Cornell 

Warren D. Allen, organist of Stan- 
ford University, has been appointed 
acting university organist at Cornell 
for the spring term. He will take the 
place of Harold D. Smith, who will be 
on sabbatic leave. 
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Wilhelm Flam of Berlin 
Heads New Opera School 
at Colon in Buenos Aires 
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STOKOWSKI GIVES REQUEST PROGRAM 


15 to Oct. 15. At the close of the South 
American season, it is Professor Flam’s 
intention to hold a master class in sing- 
ing in New York before returning to 


15 


chestra was given on the evening of 
Dec. 13 in Scottish Rite Hall. 


























Germany to resume his classes in Ber- Penn i Henry 
n aw e sylvania Symphony and Hadley, the conductor for this year, 
One of the first institutions of the Curtis Orchestra chose two unusual works: “Tristan’s 
sort to be established outside of Paris, Appear Vision” (which after many years’ dis- 
the opera school will be closely asso- appearance from the repertoire was 
's ciated with the National Conservatory | PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—The con- Played also by Mr. Reiner in his Wag- 
at of Music and Declamation. It will have stantly innovating Leopold Stokowski ®¢™!@n program of two weeks earlier), 
1- its own conductor, who will be active turned the task of making the Dec. 18- nd Arthur Foote’s Suite for String 
of in the same capacity at the opera. Pro- 19 concerts of the Philadelphia Or- Orchestra. The latter is a work of 
of fessor Flam, who will also be a member Chestra over to his audience. This C°MSiderable difficulty for the players, 
s, of the Conservatory faculty, recently year he is giving two request programs ut the group showed the growth in 
1- spent several weeks in Buenos Aires in of which this one was the first. It ‘Solidarity and finesse that it has 
d order to familiarize himself with local represented the taste of at least one- ®chieved during the half season that 
is conditions there. tenth of the attendants of the concerts it has been under Dr. Hadley. The 
Sete bas for about that proportion of the 9000 pr erpreeccay, mage. success of the eve- 
_ involved voted. Characteristically, Mr. "img was the stirring and impassioned 
3 Opern = ape Nt g-o: 2 we ines Stokowski scolded the slackers, Ri version of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
i uc y Master Institute that by means of request programs the Phony. 
38 “Beggar’s Love,” a one-act opera by organization gains a definite idea of : , 
Zz Frank Patterson, has been chosen for what music is currently favored, and Retner Leads Curtis Orchestra 
a production in March by the Master In- that if the franchise is neglected the Fritz Reiner, the new director of the 
r, stitute of Roerich Museum in its con- popular choice is still a mystery. None orchestra department at the Curtis 
(a test for a work in this form by an of the modernists whom he has fea-  [nstitute, made his first public 
American composer. The jur - tured this seaso d on th - ‘ a gly el 
m : P = ss ason appeared on the re- ance as conductor of the Curtis Or- 
‘ sisted of Mrs. Etta Hamilton Morris, quest program. The most popular wert t th 1 
Ly president of the New York State Fed- works were Franck’s Symphony in D peseacig 9b . concert of the 
Binder, Berlin eration of Music Clubs; George H. Minor, Brahms’s First Symphony, and organization ~~ for members of the 
s- Wilhelm Flam, Noted Berlin Vocal Teacher, @rtlan, director of music, New York the Prelude and Liebestod from “Tris- Philadelphia Forum on Dec. 16 in the 
y Who Will Hold a Master Class in New York CitY Board of Education; Dr. Ernst tan.” For the first time in many years Academy of Music. Mr. Reiner has 
al Aiea in, anil Dateateas Sannin Lert; Louis L. Horch, president, and of request programs the mighty Bee- remolded the orchestra considerably 
18 Maurice M. Lichtmann, vice-president, thoven was unrepresented. and its playing shows the influence of 
id BERLIN, Dec. 30.—Professor Wilhelm of the Roerich Museum. Mr. Stokowski took a hint from the his expert guidance. This was par- 
1- Flam, one of the most prominent fig- Mr. Patterson is well known as com- request program for his own list for ticularly marked in the really notable 
y- ures in Berlin musical circles, and the poser and writer on music. Among his the Dec. 25-26 concerts and gave reading of the Brahms Fourth Sym- 
al teacher of Maria Ranzow, Walther works is “The Echo,” produced by the Brahms’s Third Symphony and excerpts Phony. The “Symphonie Concertante” 
in Kirchhoff, Leo Slezak, Theodor Scheid], National Federation of Music Clubs at from “Gétterdimmerung.” Mr. Sto- for violin and viola of Mozart was 
d- Rose Pauly and many other well-known its Bienniel Convention at Portland, kowski was at his best, and the orches- played with Iso Briselli and Max 
- | agro has been appointed head of Ore., in 1923. He is also the author tra gave a magnificent performance. cg oe pgp soloists. The 
le | the opera school which is to be opened of several orchestral works and books . other numbers on e program were 
ic | in Buenos Aires on May 15 next, under on music, including “The Leit-Motifs of en. ee. ee the “Oberon” overture and two or- 
> an the jurisdiction of the Teatro Colon. the ‘Nibelungen Ring’” and “Practical The fourth of the series of programs chestrations of Bach preludes by Pick- 
y. The school will be open from May instrumentation.” by the Pennsylvania Symphony Or- Mangiagalli. W. R. MurRPHY 
ARAN AS AAR SRN FORE RET RT) A 
| SIEGFRIED 
r, | 
at Sif 
ie 
_ +7 
e- | 
ic | 
of Staatsoper, Berlin Metropolitan Opera Co. 
in — — 


2. | ie BASS BARITONE 


\ One had the feeling of welcoming home an 
er | old acquaintance returning after a prolonged 
in | absence. What we used to praise in Tappolet 
we have rediscovered in undiminished quality: 
n- the superb noble tones of this magnificent basso 
voice, the captivating simplicity of expression 
and gesture. No wonder that his performance 


There was a new Hagen, who replaced 
Michael Bohnen, but lately departed for Euro- 
pean triumphs. This newcomer was Siegfried 
Tappolet, a young singer of 26 years, from the 
Mannheim opera. Mr. Tappolet commended 
himself to the audience by his intelligence, sin- 


ae i was rewarded with salvos of applause which cerity and knowledge of the traditions of his 
-— ss would not end. part. His voice is fresh and manly. It is a 
ul / Mannheim. question whether this is a bass or a bass-bari- 
on : tone, and the evidence favors the latter as- 
ce ; A superb achievement was Mr. Tappolet’s in- sumption. But it is a good youthful voice. 
‘ terpretation of Hagen—his exceptionally beau- 
nd tiful voice in character, expression and articu- It was refreshing to feel in Mr. Tappolet the 
tic lation creating a sum total of performance of presence of an artist who puts his role and 
n- the highest calibre, which makes all other opera the interpretation of Wagner’s work first, and 


houses of Germany envious of us. himself second. 


ft 











é 
4 Berlin. Here was “straight” interpretation which 
t helped the character of the whole perform- 
li- i The Commander (Mr. S. Tappolet from Ber- rae This Hagen. in the cartier dee nama 
lin) was admirable in nobility and dramatic ‘4 - gen, a 4 
a impressiveness. content with low visibility, as he worked, the 
er is Paris. soul of the plot, for his secret end—the black, 
ye] ; potent shadow of destiny. Later, in the scene 
ed | During this festival we made the acquaintance with the assembling retainers of the second act 
~~ | nae iy =" Seeetietnaie a yg ay tay the figure of Hagen justly dominated, and his 
{ roic alone es oO h e o on " = r > 
as : Munich. This gifted singer will soon be very Hoi-ho Ree like ys be through the 
ra ; much talked about—his name is Siegfried Tap- ominous harmonies of the agnerian orches- 
j polet. tra. He can congratulate himself upon his first 
Munich. Metropolitan appearance, and the audience 
; need not fear that the casts at the Metropolitan 
F , Mr. oo mesa Bag aye coe was ~~ — his - ques 820s Vi!) lack an able and effectual Hagen. Thanks 
j pest per abe someges Ss = erity yee the deep nn — to Mr. Tappolet’s understanding and, at the 
| conviction of his interpretation were expressed I SETA é } wer ot dalieinni h : 
| to special advantage in the Good Friday scene proper moments, self-effacement, the scenes 
n- and the entire impersonation was never less in which he took part had a unity they have 
ed | than an intelligent and competent treatment Concerts Oratorio seldom possessed in late days at the Metro- 
1 of the part with some of the best singing Mr. politan. 
e Tappolet has done here OLIN DOWNES in 
he | N. Y. Times. Recitals The New York Times 
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Upholding Musical Standards for the 
> Washington Bicentennial 


E approaching bicentennial of George Wash- 
ington’s birth brings with it unusual oppor- 
tunities for a fitting celebration of that patriot’s 
life and deeds. Music will play a large part in 
this memorial observance. Preparations for the 
festival have been made many months in advance 
by the Music Division of the official United 
States Bicentennial Commission. One must also 
be thankful for the labors of a number of indi- 
vidual musicologists, who have collected works 
of the period when the first president lived, and 
of various publishers, who have made this prod- 
uct available, and have also issued many original 
works especially composed for the anniversary. 
The labors of the Bicentennial Commission 
have been organized with admirable efficiency. 
Two booklets containing historical and musical 
data on the period of Washington have been 
compiled and issued, with a valuable list of com- 
positions which are suitable for use on the anni- 
versary. Material for plays and pageants has 
also been published for use of schools. This, 
added to the great bulk of material published 
under other auspices, should make it a certainty 
that the Washington Bicentennial will not pass 
unacclaimed. 
It is in the actual steps taken by the Bicen- 
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tennial Committee in commissioning composers 
to do special works that we find justification for 
criticism. We think that an opportunity for 
the creation of fine music has thus far been lost. 
It is true that respects were paid to America’s 
serious musicians in the selection of John Alden 
Carpenter to compose an official choral ode. Mr. 
Carpenter’s previous work and high reputation 
should guarantee a work of substance. 

Not so much can be said for the remaining 
musical commissions. They consisted, in brief, 
of one “George Washington Bicentennial March” 
by John Philip Sousa and a song in the popular 
idiom by George M. Cohan. The rub comes here: 
that the choral ode of Mr. Carpenter, though it 
may be sung widely, will hardly be on the lips 
of everybody, whereas the song by Mr. Cohan 
has many more chances for popularity. 

Mr. Cohan’s “Father of the Land We Love” 
has been authorized as the representative bicen- 
tennial song. The work is, to say the least of 
it, lacking in dignity. A celebration of this sort 
should enlist for its musical expression the art 
music of the country—the best that there is to 
be found. Even to draw on what folk-material 
we possess would be more significant than to 
hold up as typical (either of our music or of the 
greatness of our country’s “father’) a song of 
doubtful taste. 

Granted that the so-called “popular” song of 
yesterday may become the folk-music of today or 
tomorrow, it seems to us that in this case the 
emphasis is wrongly placed. To have such a song 
go all over the country, particularly into the 
schools where teachers and supervisors are 
patiently trying to counteract just such influ- 
ences, is to defeat the purpose of cultural efforts. 

To have a work of this calibre represent us 
to other nations is to deepen an already existing 
impression that we are lacking in seriousness in 
our musical culture. 
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Cosmo . 

Returning on the Aquitania from a Holiday in St. Jean de Luz, 

Where He Played Recently in an Informal Concert Before the 

Prince of Wales, Mischa Elman Is Seen with Mrs. Elman and 

Their Children, Nadia and Josef. The Noted Violinist Will Make 
Another American Tour This Winter 


Tetrazzini—Back again in New York after an 
absence of ten years, Luisa Tetrazzini has expressed 
the opinion that there are comparatively few things 
which a woman is fitted to do outside the sphere of 
the home. She also thinks that women in business 
offices are apt to prove disturbing influences. 


Baird—Among the guests at a reception given by 
President and Mrs. Hoover at the White House on 
Dec. 17, for noted judges and other members of the 
legal profession, was Martha Baird, pianist. Miss 
Baird, in private life, is the wife of Arthur Moulton 
Allen, well-known attorney of Providence, R. I. , 


Ritter-Ciampi— Massenet’s “Esclarmonde” is to be 
revived at the Paris Opéra with Gabrielle Ritter- 
Ciampi in the role of the Byzantine Sorceress-prin- 
cess, who has to sing altitudinous notes. The opera 
was written for the Californian soprano, Sybil San- 
derson, and was first sung in 1889. Georges Thill, 
of the Metropolitan, will support Mme. Ritter-Ciampi 
as Roland, the French Knight. 


Coolidge—In recognition of the efforts in behalf 
of French music of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
the French Government has conferred upon her the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. The noted American 
music patron, who has commissioned many works by 
contemporary composers and sponsored many con- 
certs in Europe, was previously honored with a 
decoration from the King of the Belgians. 


Gigli—Following a custom which he established 
several years ago, Beniamino Gigli played Santa 
Claus to members of the Metropolitan Opera forces 
on Christmas Eve. Mr. Gigli gave a personal gift 
to each of the 110 members of the chorus, 93 orches- 
tral players and some forty stage hands, callboys, 
wardrobe attendants and others. The men received 
gold cuff links and the women gold bangles, the en- 
tire cost of the presentations being estimated at 
$5,000. 


Rothier—At a dinner given in his honor by the 
Association of French Speaking Societies of New 
York at Delmonico’s on Dec. 30, Léon Rothier, for 
twenty-two years a leading bass of the Metropolitan, 
was presented with the decoration of Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor by Ambassador Paul Claudel. 
A short concert followed the presentation in which 
Colette d’Arville, Georges Barrére, Armand Tokatyan 
and Lily Pons took part. Mr. Rothier also sang 
“The Two Grenadiers” and “There is No Death.” 





I Wonder Why? 
Alma Gluck thinks that Amer- 
ican girls studying for the ope- 
ratic stage ought to go abroad. 


<>1912—> 
He Has ... It Did 


As the violinist Mischa Elman 
has made good his promise as a 
boy artist, it is but natural that 
his popularity should be steadily 
increasing. 

<>1912<> 
Also in U.S. A. 


A young musician in London 
asked a wit what costume he 
should wear to a masked ball. 
“Go as a young British compos- 
er,” said the latter, “and you will 
be sure to escape recognition.” 

D>1912> 
Requiescat! 

When asked his opinion con- 
cerning modern composers for pi- 
ano, d’Albert expressed his con- 
viction that “the species is er- 
hausted. It seems to have been 
drying up ever since Brahms.” 


<>1912—> 
Not Bad for a Singing Teacher! 
The estate left by Alberto 


Randegger, who died in London 
the other day at the age of sev- 
enty-nine, is valued at $167,000. 
>1912<> 
W agnerians, Take Notice! 
It is not necessary to shout in 
order to sing with authority. 
<—>1912<—> 
Why, Indeed? 
(Headline) WHY NOT MORE 
FRENCH OPERA AT THE 
METROPOLITAN? 
>1912> 
Can It Be “The Juggler?” 
(Headline) TWO NEW 
OPERAS FOR CHICAGO. 
“Secret of Suzanne” and “The 


Bellringer of Our Lady” Heard 
for First Time. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean, 120 Cisrement Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Al Branches Moderate Tuition Fees 


A School for Serious Studen 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A mew feur-year ceurse for the traimimg of Seperwisers of Waste im Pubiie Scheels leading 
te the Degree of Bachesler of Muste Education Cansiegue samt on request. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


im Musecat. Awsrtca for January, 1912 
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On 2 Comcert Visit to Se. Paul im the Season of 1911-12, Johanna Gadski, Soprano, Then a Leading 

Member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was Photographed (Second from Left) with her 

Dangitter, Lotta Tauscher (Right), Edwin Schneider, Her Accompanist, Now Acting in the Same 
Capacitty for ohm McCormack, and Mrs. F. H. Snyder, Local Concert Manager 





Federation of Music Clubs Urges 
Cempesers te Co-operate in 
Cempiling Directory 


The publicity department of the New 
York Federation of Musie Clubs has 
beem for the past three seasons com- 
pPilimge a directory of the talented com- 
posers of its owm State. 

Five bumdred and sixty-four names 
hawe beem listed as composers of New 
York, by birth, adoption or natural- 
ization; 384 of those listed have re- 
ceived two communications from the 
committee, either asking for the nec- 
essary imformation, or submitting a 
biography compiled from material fur- 
mished by the publishers; 105 biog- 
raphies have beem returned edited for 
primiting amd 73 are still in the hands 
of the composers. There are many 
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mune 


listed names who have 
communications but 
response of any kind. 

The cooperation of composers in the 
compilation of this important reference 
work is invited by the Federation, 
which urges those interested to send 
the information requested as soon as 
possible. 


received the 
have made no 


Opera Houses in Cassel and Wiesbaden 
to Be Closed 


BERLIN, Dec. 30.—After long consul- 
tations with the Mayor of Cassel and 
the state officials of Hesse-Nassau, the 
Prussian Ministries of Finance and 
Fine Arts have definitely decided to 
close the opera houses and theatres in 
both Cassel and Wiesbaden. They will, 
however, endeavor for a time longer to 
cperate the Berlin Schauspielhaus and 
Schiller Theatre. 

All of these institutions have the 
status of Prussian State Theatres and 
are under the general jurisdiction of 
Heinz Tietjen, but each has its own 
local manager: Berg-Ehlert in Cassel, 
and Dr. Paul Bekker, the well-known 
musicologist, in Wiesbaden. The mem- 
bers of the orchestras are under civil 
service, and will therefore probably be 
detailed to the Casino orchestras in the 
different Prussian spas. 

Both cities are protesting most en- 
ergetically against this decision to de- 
prive them of their local repertory 
ecmpanies in favor of the two Berlin 
theatres. But at present there seems 
to be very little likelihood of the de- 
cision being revoked. G. pe C. 


Manuel de Falla Composing Oratorio 
on Discovery of America 





Manuel de Falla is engaged in the 
composition of an oratorio in three 
parts, “The Atlantide,” according to a 
recent dispatch from Barcelona. The 
sections bear the titles “The Con- 
flagration in the Pyrenees,” “The Ro- 
mance of Queen Isabella la Catolica,” 
and “Chorus of Grecian Concepts,” with 
a finale celebrating the discovery of 
America. 
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NEW MUSIC BUILDING 


OPENED AT VASSAR 





Structure Containing Concert Hall and 
Museum Is Gift of William 
Skinner 


POUGHKEEPSIE, Jan. 5.—The Belle 
Skinner Hall of Music, Vassar Col- 
lege’s new music building, was form- 
ally opened here recently, following 
an extensive three-day program of 
music festivities. The building, con- 
structed in modified French Gothic 
style, was designed under the super- 
vision of George S. Dickinson, pro- 
fessor of music, in collaboration with 
the architects, Allen and Collins, of 
Boston. 

The Hall of Music building, which is 
constructed in three wings housing lec- 
ture and recital halls, class and prac- 
tice rooms, library, museum, offices and 
studios, is the gift of William Skinner, 
of New York and Holyoke, Mass., in 
memory of his sister, whose name it 
bears and who was a Vassar graduate 
in the class of ’87. 

The building contains a recital hall 
which has a seating capacity of 500. 


| Cap and Bells 


Welterweight Music 


bye fistic profession seems lately to 
have undergone a backsliding move- 
ment. With one former athlete taking 
a seat in the United States Senate, 
and Gene Tunney forsaking cauliflow- 
ers for lullabies, one may very soon be 
hard put to find an honest-to-goodness 
champion. The latest recruit to the 
musical profession is “Philadelphia 
Jack” O’Brien, who long, long ago was 
a light-heavyweight of no little re- 
nown. It is a sorry day indeed for red- 
blooded he-manship when such an one 
is reduced to playing the “Meditation” 
from “Thais” in a public concert. 

The amazing saga of Mr. O’Brien, 
who became a violinist almost inad- 
vertently, is thus set forth by the New 
York Times, a noted authority on fisti- 
cuffs as well as the gentler arts: 

“Mr. O’Brien did not change from 
Philadelphia Jack to Maestro all at 
once. His musical growth was slow 
and it extended over a period of years. 
A long time back, when he was out- 
pointing the opposition all over the 
country, he started wondering about 
himself. There was, he said, a some- 
thing that made him q it; a- something, 
indeed, that is called rhythm in the 
more effete professions. He considered 
it timing.” 


It’s All in the Rhythm 


When he left the ring he looked back 
upon his career. In 1909 his rhythm 
made it possible for him to run Ketchel 
all about the ring for nine rounds. 
Presumably it was the rhythm that 
faltered in the tenth. He evolved theo- 
ries and then set about working them 
out in practice. Finding the violin an 
agreeable sort of instrument, he started 
taking lessons. His instructors all 
agreed that he was very good. 

Some months ago Mr. O’Brien read 
an article by a teacher expounding a 
theory of rhythm. The two met, talked 
over the matter and the former was 
advised to study hard for a time and 
then give a concert. Though Gotham’s 
journalists immediately took a great 
interest in the new virtuoso, he was 
extremely modest. In spite of all in- 
quiries, the artist could not be reached. 
He had left his gymnasium for the 
day. 
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CHICAGO STUDENTS 
ASSIST SYMPHONY 


High School Chorus and 
Band Are Presented 
with Orchestra 

Cuicaco, Jan. 5.—Signalizing the co- 
operation between the music depart- 
ment of the Chicago Public Schools and 
the Chicago Symphony, a picked chorus 
from Chicago High Schools, and a band 
from the All-Chicago High School Or- 
chestra participated in an ambitious 
program on Dec. 17 and 18 Dr. J. 
Lewis Browne, director of music in the 
public schools, conducted the a cappella 
chorus, and Winifred MacBride played 
the piano parts in the Beethoven Cho- 


ral Fantasie and Lambert’s “Rio 
Grande.” The program: 
Tambourin = et Procris™ ._Grétry 
(Arranged by Felix Mott!) 
Fantasie for piano, orchestra, 
SS et pe ‘ 
Eo. .aeetuseacbhens Strauss 
A Cappella 
“Sanctus” from Mass, “Aeterna Christi 
+ che chins aad os Suc Palestrina 
“Night Song” . sdakas . 
“On Canaan Shore”. ..... Negro Spiritual 
( by Dr. J. Lewis Browne) 
= — 7 Humperdinck 
and Lambert 


(First performance im Chicago) 

Symphonic Tableau, “The Kremlin.” 

This motley array of music offered 
excellent entertainment. Beethoven’s 
almost unknown Choral Fantasie 
proved an interesting anticipation of 
the Ninth Symphony. Its spirit and 
technical demands suited the youthful 
choristers to a degree. Miss MacBride 
played the important piano obbligato 
with fluency and an impressive com- 
prehension of the Beethoven style. 


Lambert Choral Work Presented 

Lambert's “Rio Grande,” favorably 
known elsewhere, left an ingratiating 
impression, though the chorus was less 
happy here than in the earlier work. 
Miss MacBride was markedly success- 
ful with the difficult rhythms of the 
piano part, and the orchestra played 
well under Mr. Stock, who had also 
conducted the Beethoven. The orches- 
tral contributions were led by a splen- 
did account of “Till Eulenspiegel.” The 
final number, Glazounoff’s “The Krem- 
lin,” enlisted the assistance of a large 
brass section from the high school 
band, resulting in some formidable 
noise, but, due to the composer’s de- 
fection, very little real music. The a 
cappella number? of the chorus, under 
Dr. Browne's baton, were well done. 
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QUAKER CITY TOTS HEAR FAIRY OPERA 





Winifred McBride, Who Was a Recent Piano 
Soloist in a Gala Chicago Concert 


The same choral numbers were re- 


peated at the Tuesday concert of Dec. 
29. Orchestral items on this program 
consisted of the Pastorale from Bach’s 
“Christmas Oratorio”; “Dance of the 
Angels” from “La Vita Nuova” by 
Wolf-Ferrari; Dukas’s “L’Apprenti- 
sorcier”; and a group of short pieces, 
Pierné’s “March of the Little Fauns,” 
Moussorgsky’s “Ballet of Chickens in 
their Shells,” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Flight of the Bumble-Bee.” 


Christmas Conceris Given 


Mischa Mischakoff, concertmaster, 
and John Weicher, assistant concert- 
master, were soloists at the concerts 
of Dee. 24 and 25. The program: 

Prelude to “Kénigskinder”’ .... Humperdinck 


Symphony No. 8 in B Minor...... chubert 
Concerto in D Minor for violins and string 
aT ac 


Messrs. Mischakoff and Weicher 
Suite from “Christmas Eve” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Ballet Music and Wedding March from 

PEPE \ nk cdens éeuna snanel Rubinstein 

The two principal violins of the or- 
chestra offered some choice playing in 
the Bach double concerto, and Mr. 
Stock’s reading of the other familiar 
items of the list added to the prevalent 
Christmas cheer. 

At the “Pop” concert of Dec. 19, 
Berenice Jacobson, winner of a contest 
of the Society of American Musicians, 
played the Chopin E Minor Piano Con- 
certo, winning an enthuiastic reception 
for the fluency, sympathetic style and 
beautiful tone of her interpretation. 
Erie DeLamarter conducted the suite 
from his music to “The Betrothal” on 
the same program. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





“lolanthe” Has Return Engagement at 
the Erlanger Theatre 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Iolanthe” was 
presented in a week’s return engage- 
ment by the Civic Light Opera Com- 
pany at the Erlanger Theatre, begin- 
ning Jan. 4. The clever cast was sub- 
stantially the same as in the previous 
run of this opera, including Frank 
Moulan, Frederick Persson, Howard 
Marsh, Herbert and Allen Waterous, 
Vera Ross, Dean Dickens, Vivian Hart, 
Mabel Thompson, Gertrude Waldon 
and Eleanor Gilmore in the chief roles. 
The orchestra was conducted by Louis 
Kroll. The charming settings used in 
the Ames production several years ago 
were a delightful feature. 

The company will present return 
engagements of “The Gondoliers” dur- 
ing the week of Jan. 11 and of 


“Patience” during the week of Jan. 18. 








Philadelphia Forces Give 
Yuletide Performance— 
Wigman Hailed 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—The annual 
Yuletide performance of “Hansel und 
Gretel” by the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company on Dec. 19 brought a 
great audience of youngsters to the 
Academy of Music, accompanied by 
their elders. Paceli Diamond and 
Natalie Bodanskaya as the wandering 
children gave an excellent dramatic 
performance and sang very well indeed. 
Nelson Eddy was a comic father, and 
Marie Edelle was effective as the 
mother. The prancings and caperings 
of Edwina Eustis as a very horrific 
witch brought thrilled gasps from the 
youthful spectators. Both sandman 
and dewman, in the persons of Ruth 
Carhart and Edna Corday, were vocally 
excellent. Sylvan Levin conducted the 
delightful score with sympathy and 
assurance. He was also the conductor 
in Josef Bayer’s “Puppenfee,” which 
was danced by the Littlefield Ballet, 
headed by the graceful Catherine 
Littlefield as the fairy doll. Altogether 
it was a gorgeous afternoon for the 
younger generation. 

Mary Wigman made her second ap- 
pearance here in the Academy of Music 
on Dec. 17, giving a marvellous ex- 
hibition of her characteristic plastic 
dancing. Some of Miss Wigman’s most 
impressive work was done in a suite 
based on Spanish rhythms. 


Viadimir Horowitz was the soloist 
in the third offering of the Penn 
Athletic Club’s star course of concerts, 
under the direction of Mrs. Harold 
Ellis Yarnall. He gave one of the most 
brilliant exhibitions of pianism this city 
bas heard for many a long day. The 
principal work on his program was the 
“Thirty-two Variations” of Beethoven, 
in which virtually all the resources of 
the keyboard were explored with ex- 
ceptional variety of mood and touch. 
Seven Brahms waltzes and the difficult 
Brahms version of Paganini’s Twenty- 
fourth Caprice were also included. 


Choral Society in Concert 


The Choral Society, under Dr. Henry 
Gordon Thunder, gave for the thirty- 
fifth annual time Handel’s “Messiah” 
in the Academy of Music on Dec. 29. 
The choral work was exceedingly fine 
and the soloists were excellent number- 
ing among them Elizabeth Harrison, 
soprano; Veronica Sweigart, contralto; 
Edward J. Kane, tenor, and Henry 
Hotz, bass. 

The Matinee Musical Club gave a 
spectacular and impressive “Pageant of 
the Nativity” for its holiday meeting 
on Dec. 15. The young people of the 
Unitarian Church of Germantown par- 
ticipated, and the music was supplied 
by the club’s chorus and string en- 
semble and by a brass choir from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Mrs. Nicola 
D’Ascanzo, wife of the famous artist, 
directed the production. 

W. R. MurpHy 








OLD ENGLISH MELODIES 
ARRANGED BY SCHINDLER 





“Mummers’ Revel and Masque of the 
Apple” Delights as Given 
by Junior Players 


A delightful production of a festival 
dance-play, “The Mummers’ Revel and 
Masque of the Apple,” with a score 
compiled by Kurt Schindler from Old 
English folk-music, was given by the 
Junior Players of the Neighborhood 
Playhouse in the Kauffmann Auditorium 
on the afternoons of Dec. 28 and 29. 
The production, devised by Irene Lew- 
isohn and arranged by Blanche Talmud, 
was one of an annual series of Christ- 
mas performances utilizing the music 
of other lands. The collection of Ren- 
del Harris, which enshrines much folk- 
lore and music of early England, was 


-drawn upon for the production. 


Mr. Schindler was at the piano for 
the presentation of his music, and was 
ably assisted by Wolfe Wolfinsohn, vio- 
linist. The simple scoring of this mu- 
sic was eminently appropriate, and 
gave intimacy and charm to a work 


which is based upon traditional airs, 
but includes much able original music 
by Mr. Schindler. His setting should 
be widely heard. 

The company of young players gave 
surprisingly good performances of the 
various morris and other folk dances 
which are incorporated in the play. 

The leading vocal role of the Fiddler 
was sung by William A. Williams, a 
tenor of pleasing voice, who has been 
heard in various Broadway productions. 
The chief mimed roles were assumed by 
A. Pirnikoff, of the school faculty, as 
the Master; Rose Lieder as the Mis- 
tress, and Hester Sondergaard, as the 
Prologue. Exquisite costumes were 
designed by Esther Peck, and a stylized 
apple tree painted by Martin Sleane, 
while various masks and properties 
were by Dorothy Zaconick. 

The first part of the bill was devoted 
to a rather amateurish dance sketch, 
“Mickey Mouse,” based on Walt Dis- 
ney’s cartoons, with Miss Lieder taking 
the part of the Cat. Music for this 
sketch was compiled and played on the 
piano by Lily May Hyland. A sound 
film, “The Willow Plate,” by Mr. Dis- 
ney, served as prelude to the program. 
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CINCINNATI GREETS 
HOLIDAY CONCERTS 


Sowerby Work Given Local 
Premiére—Maréchal 
Is Soloist 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 5.—Two pairs of 
excellent concerts were the contribution 
of the Cincinnati Symphony to the 
holiday season. The first pair of con- 
certs was conducted by Eugene Goos- 
sens and had Maurice Maréchal, 
‘cellist, as soloist. Vladimir Baka- 
leinikoff, assistant conductor of the or- 
chestra, conducted the concerts of New 
Year’s Eve. and New Year’s Day. 

Mr. Maréchal gave a superb per- 
formance of the Dvorak B Minor Con- 
certo. The orchestral offerings of these 
concerts included the Dvorak “Car- 
nival” Overture, two minuets and the 
scherzo from the Brahms Serenade in 
D, the Prelude to Franck’s “Redemp- 
tion,” Manfredini’s “Christmas Pas- 
torale,” which Mr. Goossens conducted 
from the keyboard of the piano, and 
the Polonaise from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
opera “Christmas Eve.” 

Music presented at the New Year’s 
concerts included the Overture to 
Weber’s “Euryanthe,” Mendelssohn’s 
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Leo Sowerby, Whose ‘Prairie’ Was Given a 
First Hearing by the Cincinnati Symphony 


“Italian” Symphony, Sowerby’s 
“Prairie,” in its first Cincinnati per- 
formance; Ravel’s “Spanish Rhapsody” 
and DeSabata’s “Juventus.” The at- 
mospheric American novelty had a 
warm reception. 

SAMUEL T. WILSON 





GIFT FOR SCHOOL 
AT FONTAINEBLEAU 


Tract of Land and Sum of 
Money for Dormitory 
Provided by City 


The American School of Music and 
Fine Arts at Fontainebleau has re- 
ceived from the French city the gift 
of a ninety-nine years’ lease on a tract 
of land in the centre of the town, as 
well as an outright gift of 600,000 
francs to be used for the erection of a 
new dormitory. The tract comprises 
several acres and is situated about two 
blocks from the chateau and nearly 
opposite the school restaurant. An- 
nouncement of the gift was made on 
Dec. 25 by Walter Damrosch, president 
of the combined schools. 

The gesture of good-will on the part 
of the French people, Mr. Damrosch 
said, would aid in solving the problem 
of caring for the large numbers of 
American students who go to Fontaine- 
bleau each summer. In addition to the 
grant by the foreign government, the 
French and the American committees 
of the school are each pledged to raise 
600,000 francs. 

The new dormitory has been de- 
signed by Jacques Carlu, a director of 
the School of Fine Arts. It will be a 
modern building with classic influence. 
In addition to living quarters for 
seventy students, it will contain a 
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library, assembly and recreation halls. 
Until the building is completed, the 
American students will be allowed to 
remain in the chateau. 


CHALIAPIN FOR FILM 








Noted Bass to Appear in London 
Picture Written by Chaplin 


LONDON, Dec. 30.—Feodor Chaliapin, 
the noted operatic bass, has agreed to 
appear in his first sound motion pic- 
ture, the scenario of which was written 
to his order by Charlie Chaplin, ac- 
cording to a report in the Daily Herald. 
Negotiations were completed on Dec. 
23, it is stated. 

The picture will be built around an 
operatic singer in pre-revolutionary 
Russia. It will be directed by the 
Count de Limour and will be produced 
in London in three versions, English, 
French and German, at the British- 
Dominion Studio. The film will be 
marketed by United Artists. 

The terms of Chaliapin’s salary have 
not been officially announced, but one 
newspaper states that he will receive 
£1,000 a day (some $3,400 at present 
exchange rates) and in addition 33 
per cent of the proceeds. 





Corleen Wells Heard in Oratorio 
Performances 


Corleen Wells will be the guest artist 
with the New York Banks Glee Club 
in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 13. She will 
also appear with the Flushing Oratorio 
Society on Jan. 16, as soprano soloist 
in “Judas Maccabeus.” Miss Wells 
recently sang in “Messiah” in Worces- 
ter, with the Worcester Oratorio Soci- 
ety, and in Hollis, L. I., with the Long 
Island Lutheran Oratorio Society. — 


Frieda Hempel Heard with Schmidt 
String Quartet in Benefit 


Frieda Hempel, soprano, was the as- 
sisting artist with the Schmidt String 
Quartet in a benefit concert for the 
New York Diet Kitchen Association in 
the Waldorf-Astoria ballroom on the 
morning of Dec. 8. Miss Hempel, with 
Erno Balogh as accompanist, sang Ger- 
man lieder and old English and French 
songs to the pleasure of the audience. 


CLEVELAND ENJOYS 
BRILLIANT CONCERTS 


Sokoloff Leads New Bach 
Transcription—Ovation 
for Rachmaninoff 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 5.— Two pairs of 
holiday concerts were conducted by 
Nikolai Sokoloff at Severance Hall in 
the regular symphony season of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. The first pair, on 
Friday night, Dec. 25, and Saturday 
afternoon, Dec. 26, opened with a new 
transcription by A. Walter Kramer of 
Bach’s Chaconne for solo violin, and 
included Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony, Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun” and Strauss’s tone-poem, “Don 
Juan,” 

The second pair, played on the even- 
ing of New Year’s day and the follow- 
ing afternoon, was distinguished by the 
appearance of Sergei Rachmaninoff as 
soloist, playing his own Piano Concerto 
No. 3, in D Minor. The concerto came 
between Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony 
and the second series of symphonic 
fragments from Ravel’s ballet “Daphnis 
et Chloe.” 

The concerts were attended by more 
persons than have hitherto heard the 
Cleveland Orchestra in Severance Hall, 
and happily so, since the regular pat- 
rons agree that Mr. Sokoloff hit the 
high point in his Cleveland career on 
these occasions. The Mozart was 
played with unforgettable and serene 
beauty, particularly in the string sec- 
tions; the soloist and the conductor 
were of one mind concerning the con- 
certo; and the Ravel was magnificently 
brilliant. 


Rachmaninoff a Feted Soloist 


Mr. Rachmaninoff’s admirers in 
Cleveland say he has never reached 
such perfection here as he displayed in 
these concerts. The fervid enthusiasm 
shown on Friday night was exceeded on 
Saturday afternoon, when the audience 
is made up of young people, students 
and musicians. Mr. Rachmaninoff re- 
turned to the stage half a dozen times, 
and at each concert shared the applause 
with the Cleveland conductor. 

The Cleveland Messiah Chorus, Wil- 
liam Albert Hughes, conductor, gave 
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its eleventh annual performance of 
“The Messiah” in Public Music Hall 
on Dec. 13. This year there were nine 
soloists: James McMahon, Sam Rob- 
erts, John Patterson, Russell B. Wise, 
Florence Kelly, Tiny Baker, Nancy 
Jenkins, Annette English and Fanny 
Fravel. Louis Rich’s orchestra, Anne 
Griffiths and Blanche Carigan, pianists, 
and Ida M. Reeder, organist, provided 
the accompaniment. 
MARGARET ALDERSON 





CRITICS CRITICIZED 





Music Scribes Join in Benefit Concert 
Before Appreciative Audience 


New York music critics gave their 
second annual concert in the audito- 
rium of the Barbizon-Plaza on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 29, with Catharine A. 
Bamman in charge. Many artists and 
non-professional people as well at- 
tended, the proceeds going to the Mu- 
sicians’ Foundation of the Bohemians 
for the relief of unemployed musicians. 

The affair resembled that of last 
year’s, with an added professional note 
in the participation of Marek ‘Wind- 
heim and Nanette Guilford of the 
Metropolitan, Lota and Lahiri, Oriental 
dancers, Vera Brodsky, pianist, and 
Walter Golde, who performed all the 
accompaniments of the evening and 
played a solo in addition. 

Leonard Liebling, of the Musical 
Courier, was master of ceremonies, and 
played two-piano numbers with Miss 
Brodsky. Sigmund Spaeth received 
plaudits for his “Musical Adventures 
of Jack and Jill,” and Deems Taylor 
performed a one-man melodrama, with 
changes of hat for various characters. 

Other “critic” participants were 
Horace Johnson of the Musical Courier, 
who sang some “Cursory Rhymes” of 
his own composition; Vandy Cape, of 
Zit’s, who satirized an aging soprano 
at a private recital; and Grena Bennett 
of the American, who did a burlesque 
dance with apologies to Mary Wigman. 
William B. Chase of the Times was 
official page-turner. 

The audience enjoyed its prerogative 
of audible criticism throughout the 
lengthy proceedings. Q. 
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Metropolitan Marks Centenary of “Norma” 





Gala Performance of Bellini 
Opera Given with Ponselle 
as Superb Heroine and 
Gladys Swarthout as Ap- 
plauded New Adalgisa— 
First “Lohengrin” This 
Season Has New Protago- 
nist in Max Lorenz—Lily 
Pons Makes First Seasonal 
Appearance 


O a capacity audience, Rosa Pon- 

selle sang her first “Norma” of the 
season on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 26, 
the hundredth anniversary of the op- 
era’s first performance at the Scala in 
Milan. 

That premiere, according to history, 
was a failure. Not so this centenary. 
Bellini’s strangely potent old opera has 
a great charm in Manhattan with La 
Ponselle as the protagonist and bids 
fair to remain one of the Metropoli- 
tan’s supreme offerings. The opulent- 
voiced soprano was at her own best, a 
very high standard, and won her audi- 
ence’s favor completely. 

There was a new Adalgisa in Gladys 
Swarthout, who put to her credit a 
first-class interpretation. This gifted 
singer, who has made her way to the 
front during her two seasons at the 
Metropolitan, revealed unusual vocal 
agility in her duets with Miss Ponselle 
and was shown approval not only by 
the audience but by the famous so- 
prano, who congratulated her before 
the curtain. 

Mr. Lauri-Volpi was again a clarion- 
voiced Pollione; Mr. Pinza, an Oroveso 
noble in voice and action; Miss Egener, 
the Clotilda. Mr. Serafin conducted 
with that deep affection for this old- 
fashioned score which is shared by 
many great musicians. W. 


Enter, “Lohengrin” 


“Lohengrin” was sung for the first 
time this season on the evening of Dec. 
21, the occasion being further marked 
by the first appearance here in the name 
part of Max Lorenz. The remainder of 
the cast included Mme. Jeritza as Elsa, 
Mme. Branzell as Ortrud, Mr. Schorr as 
Telramund, Mr. Andresen as King 
Henry, Mr. Cehanovsky, the Herald. 














As in the case of the recent “Flying 
Dutchman,” the restudying of “Lohen- 
grin” has worked wonders, not only 
dramatically but musically. Mr. Sanin 
has vivified the chorus so that it acts 
like a crowd of individuals and not an 
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Carlo Edwards 


Three Figures Prominent in the Gala Perfor- 

mance of “Norma”. At Left, Above, Rosa Pon- 

selle, Who Gave a Superb Interpretation as the 

Heroine; Right, Gladys Swarthout, Applauded 

in Her First Appearance as Adalgisa. Below, 
Tullio Serafin, Who Conducted 


array of tailor’s dummies, and in more 
than one place it was a poignant factor 
in the dramatic effect. 

Mr. Lorenz was a better Lohengrin, 
vocally, than many we have had re- 
cently, and some of his singing was 
of great beauty, especially in the more 
lyric passages. Miss Branzell was a 
striking Ortrud, in appearance and 
voice.. The remainder of the cast did 
not seem to be in its best vocal estate. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted with more 
spirit than he has done in a long : 


“Madama Butterfly” Repeated 


Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” was 
repeated on Dec. 23 to an unusually 
large audience. Maria Miiller sang the 
title role and was very warmly ap- 
plauded throughout the performance. 
The cast also included Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli as Pinkerton, Antonio Scotti as 
Sharpless; Ina Bourskaya as Suzuki, 
and in other roles Phradie Wells, An- 
gelo Bada, Pompilio Malatesta, Paolo 
Ananian, Millo Picco and Paolo Quin- 
tina. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. S. 


“Manon” on Christmas Eve 


The Christmas eve offering at the 
Metropolitan was “Manon,” with Beni- 
amino Gigli again in the role of des 
Grieux. The Massenet opera was well 
received by an audience that was re- 
markably large, considering the claims 
of Santa Claus. Mr. Gigli was given 
several ovations, in which the chorus 
and orchestra joined. Lucrezia Bori 
sang the title role with her usual bril- 
liancy. Giuseppe De Luca again sang 
Lescaut, and Léon Rothier, the old 
Count. Others in the cast were Mmes. 
Egener, Doninelli and Flexer, and 
Messrs. Bada, Cehanovsky, Ananian, 
Gabor, Altglass and Gola. Louis Has- 
selmans conducted. 


Double Bill for Christmas 


For the edification of the youngsters, 
“Hansel und Gretel” and “Pagliacci” 
were sung at a special Christmas mat- 
inee. The cast of the fairy work, which 
was the first to be broadcast from the 
Metropolitan, was the familiar one, in- 
cluding Mmes. Fleischer, Mario, Man- 








Karin Branzell, a Striking Ortrud in the Season’s 
First “Lohengrin” at the Metropolitan 


ski, Wakefield, Flexer and Besuner and 
Mr. Schiitzendorf. Mr. Riedel con- 
ducted. 

In “Pagliacci,” Myrna Sharlow made 
one of her infrequent appearances, 
singing the role of Nedda with vivacity 
and charm and winning well-merited 
applause. Mr. Martinelli was Canio 
and Mr. De Luca, Tonio. The cast was 
completed by Messrs. Frigerio and Te- 
desco. Mr. Bellezza conducted. 


“Tannhiauser” Heard 


“Tannhauser” was given on Christ- 
mas evening. Mr. Pinza, singing the 
Landgraf for the first time, and Mr. 
Schorr as Wolfram were the favorites 
in a performance that was marred by 
Mr. Bodanzky’s hurried tempi through- 
out. What he did in the “Bacchanale” 
and that moving introduction to Act 
III, “Tannhauser’s Pilgrimage to 
Rome,” was little short of unthinkable. 
Recall what Arturo Toscanini does with 
these supreme passages in concert! 

Mme. Claussen was excellent as Ve- 
nus, save in some of her uppermost 
tones. Elisabeth is not a role for Mme. 
Jeritza today, despite the fact that she 
looks radiant in her sumptuous gowns. 
As for Mr. Laubenthal’s singing and 
acting of the erring knight, one can 
but inquire why such a performance 
should be permitted. Miss Lerch was a 
vocally attractive Shepherd and Messrs, 
Clemens, Gabor, Paltrinieri and Wolfe 
acceptable as the other knights in the 
contest of song. 

“Tannhiuser” should be restudied 
and recast, if it is to remain in the 
Metropolitan repertoire. As it is now 
given, it is hardly a performance to 
satisfy critical listeners. A. 


The First “Gioconda” 


“Gioconda” was given its first per- 
formance of the current season on Dec. 
26. Leonora Corona as the heroine 
sang brilliantly and was accorded an 
ovation by the enthusiastic audience. 
Beniamino Gigli was again cast as 
Enzo, singing the part with his cus- 
tomary fine vocal powers. Tancredi 
Pasero appeared as Alvise. The role of 
Laura was ably sung by Julia Claussen. 
The cast, which was largely the cus- 
tomary one of recent seasons, likewise 
included Faina Petrova as La Cieca, 
Giuseppe Danise as Barnaba, and 
Messrs. Gandolfi, Paltrinieri and d’An- 
gelo in other roles. The ballet was 
warmly applauded in the “Dance of the 
Hours.” incenzo Bellezza eee a 
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SYRACUSE GROUPS 
HEARD IN CONCERTS 


“Aida” and “Messiah” Sung 
by Choruses Under 
Dr. Howard Lyman 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 5.—In his 
twentieth year as conductor of larger 
choral presentations in Syracuse, Dr. 
Howard Lyman of the voice and choral 
music departments of Syracuse Univer- 
sity recently led two notable perform- 
ances. 

Verdi’s “Aida” was given its second 
production by the Syracuse University 
Chorus, on Dec. 10, in Crouse College 
Auditorium, drawing a large following 
from the entire community and sur- 
rounding towns. The visiting soloists 
were Dan Gridley, tenor; Frederick 
Baer, baritone, and Emily Roosevelt, 
soprano, of New York, and Edwina 
Eustis, young contralto of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company and the 
Opera School of the Curtis Institute. 
All the soloists were well received. 

The chorus of 200, numbering many 
local singers as well as University 
students, won high praise for its bal- 
ance, precision of attack and telling 
climaxes. a 

Horace Douglas, Syracuse musician 
and official organist of the University 
Chorus, provided the accompaniment. 

Dean Harold L. Butler, of the College 
of Fine Arts, appeared on the stage 
at the end of the second act, and in the 
name of the chorus and the University, 
paid public tribute to the accomplish- 
ments of Dr. Lyman in twenty years 
as a conductor in Syracuse, presenting 
him with an engraved loving cup. 





Detroit Honors Author of 
“America” 


ETROIT, Jan. 5.—The first 

stone of a large marble 
memorial flagstaff to Samuel 
Francis Smith, author of the 
patriotic anthem, “America,” was 
recently laid on Belle Isle. The 
ceremony was participated in by 
Governor Brucker of Michigan, 
Mayor Murphy of Detroit, and 
officers of the loca] Rotary Club, 
who sponsored the project. The 
memorial, designed by Albert 
Kahn, will be dedicated July 4, 
1932, the centennial of the first 
public singing of the song in old 
Park Church, Boston. School 
children of the city contributed 
more than $10,000 for the project. 











On Sunday evening, Dec. 13, the 
Choir of University Methodist Church, 
under Dr. Lyman, gave “Messiah.” The 
chorus of over 100 voices included a 
number of prominent singers of the 
city. Miss Roosevelt remained in Syra- 
cuse to sing the “Messiah” arias and 
recitatives with admirable authority. 
John Barr, young tenor of the Juilliard 
Opera School, made his first Syracuse 
appearance and won favorable com- 
ment. Two local soloists, Genevieve 
Hoffman Gormel, contralto, and Arthur 
W. Hawkins, baritone, completed the 
solo quartet. 

Helen Bright, organist, a graduate 
of the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University, gave excellent support. 
The chorus sang with fine diction and 
climactic effect. Standing room was 
occupied, with many turned away. 





BOSTON SYMPHONY PLAYS IN ITHACA 





Bauer, Brosa Quartet and 
English Singers 
Appear 


IrHaca, N. Y., Jan. 5.—The concert 
season at Cornell University was 
opened very auspiciously this year, 
with the Bailey Hall and chamber mu- 
sic series practically selling out for the 
season. 

The Bailey Hall series was opened 
with a concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony, Serge Koussevitzky conducting. 
The presentation of the Brahms Fourth 
Symphony was the outstanding feature 
of a superlative concert. The rest of 
the program included Ravel’s chore- 
graphic poem, “La Valse,” Debussy’s 
two nocturnes, “Nuages” and “Fetes,” 
and Wagner’s Prelude to “Meister- 
singer.” 

The second concert of the series was 
played by Harold Bauer. The out- 
standing work of his program was the 
Chopin Sonata in B Minor. He also in- 
cluded the Brahms Intermezzo in E 
Flat Minor, the Schumann Arabesque 
and Novelette in D, and works by 
Ravel, Debussy and Albeniz. 

The theatre in Willard Straight Hall 
was the scene of the first of the cham- 
ber music concerts, that of the Brosa 
String Quartet of London. The pro- 
gram was well chosen and brilliantly 
played; it comprised Schubert’s Quar- 
tet.in G Major, Op. 161, the Prokofieff 
Quartet, Op. 50, and the “Emperor” 
Quartet of Haydn. 

The English Singers gave the second 
concert of the chamber music series in 
the Willard Straight Theatre before a 
full and enthusiastic house. They pre- 





sented a program of motets, madrigals, 
folk songs, ballets and carols, including 
compositions by William Byrd, Vaughan 
Williams, Henry Purcell and Gustav 
Holst. 


Many Recitals Given 


The first of the faculty recitals given 
by the Cornell University Department 
of Music was a violin recital in Bailey 
Hall by Gilbert Ross, the new assistant 
professor of music, assisted at the piano 
by Ida Deck Haigh. The concert was 
enthusiastically received by a large au- 
dience. The program consisted of a 
wide variety of works including the 
Vivaldi Concerto in A Minor and the 
Franck Sonata. 

Mrs. Haigh made her solo debut in 
Ithaca in a piano recital in the first of 
the Sunday afternoon musicals in Wil- 
lard Straight Hall. 

Students of Ithaca College on Dec. 
16 in the Strand Theatre presented Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s comic opera, “The 
Gondoliers.” The capable cast gave a 
delightful performance. Outstanding 
among the cast were Eunice Elder as 
Gianetta, Elwood Schwan as Don Al- 
hambra, and Joseph Sheckard as Marco. 
The.production was managed by Albert 
Edmund Brown of the faculty. The 
staging was adequately handled by 
Walter C. Roberts, head of the Wil- 
liams School of Expression. The or- 
chestra was assembled and coached by 
Jay W. Fay, head of the Band and Or- 
chestra School. Joseph Lautner of the 
college faculty conducted. 

OSEA CALCIOLARI 





Paris, Nov. 10.—The French Prix de 
Rome was recently awarded to Jacques 
Dupont. 
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German Artists Fight Concert Evil 





Leading Berlin Musicians 
Unite to Ban High Concert 
Hall Rents, Exorbitant 
Managers’ Fees and Other 
Excessive Costs of Con- 
cert-Giving 


ERLIN, Dec. 30.—Laudable efforts 

to improve the situation in con- 
cert-giving in this country have been 
made in recent months by the “Deutsch- 
er Konzertgeberbund” (German League 
of Concert Artists), which was formed 
last spring by leading musicians. Georg 
Bertram, Berlin pianist, aided by a 
number of other well-known Berlin 
artists, founded the organization, and 
their efforts now seem fairly likely to 
be crowned with success. 

The group is making an attempt to 
right the present evils of the German 
concert system by vesting control in 
the artists themselves and doing away 
with the heavy receipts for the man- 
agers, high rents, and the numerous 
other side issues listed as managerial 
bakshish. 

Among the many revolutionary plans 
of this association is the reduction in 
price of the “Garderobe” (that arch- 
nuisance of German theatres), the is- 
suance of free programs, complete 
change in the system of selling tickets 
so as to eliminate the extra ten per 
cent collected for advance sale, and 
rectifying the abuse of free tickets by 
providing a paid public in accordance 
with the method adopted with such 
success by Mrs. Samuel Courtauld of 
London in her now famous symphony 
series whereby blocks of seats are sold 
to large department stores, banks, 
social organizations, and so forth, at 
a reduced rate. 


Prominent Musicians Assist 


The board of directors is an impos- 
ing one and includes Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, Prof. Gustav Havemann, 
George Bertram, Bruno Eisner, Carl 
Flesch, Leonid Kreutzer, Dr. George 
Schuenemann, Dr. Richard Stern and 
Dr. Helmuth Thierfelder, while the 
membership roster already boasts of 
over 600 of the most prominent artists 
throughout Germany. A number of 
the Berlin halls have cooperated by 
reducing their rents for members of 
this organization. 

Under existing conditions, a concert 
in Bechstein Saal costs from 500 to 
1000 marks (depending on the extent 
of the advertising), in Beethoven Saal 
from 1000 to 1800, in the Singakademie 
from 900 to 1500, and in the Phil- 
harmonie from 1800 to 2400. A con- 
cert with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
(sixty-one men) costs 2200 marks with 
two rehearsals, and with the Berlin 
Symphony, 1350 marks with one re- 
hearsal. In the case of an orchestral 
concert, the cost of the hall with all 
incidental expenses must be added to 
the above figure, plus the conductor’s 
fee, which ranges from 800 to 2000 
niarks. It can therefore be easily seen 
that with all the scattered expenses 
already mentioned, the payment of 
royalties, etc., the simplest kind of 
concert now mounts into figures en- 
tirely beyond the means or spirit of 
adventure of ninety-nine per cent of the 
professional musicians whose art de- 
mands the periodical spur of public 
appearance, to say nothing of the in- 
superable advertising value of such an 
activity. 


According to official statistics, there 
are 5000 professional musicians resid- 
ing in Berlin, over 2600 of whom are 
now unemployed. A further glance 
at the data of the Musicians Employ- 
ment Agency in Berlin shows 900 vio- 
linists and 800 pianists now in search 
of work, while the Equity Association 
has a list of 4000 professional singers 
unable to find positions on German 
stages. This discouraging and deplor- 
able condition is undoubtedly dupli- 
cated in other lands, but in Germany, 
where music is one of the staple prod- 
ucts, such appalling figures justify the 
grave concern that is everywhere ap- 
parent. One can only hope that the 
energetic move on the part of this 
group of clear-headed musicians will 
succeed in rectifying some of the 
abuses of another branch of the game 
of music, and banish much of the ex- 
ploitation of the artist that is finally 
driving so many of the finest to the 
wall. G. pv. C. 





New Music from Europr 


® PAUL HINDEMITH 
ph gm ok 
= ld. ; . a 
ambitious new iY The Noe 
ceasingy wes given 
pe anger $Y under . 
genius of his i u 
Otte Klemperer.” —_ we, scab 


© IGOR STRAVINSKY 
Violin Concerto in D Major 


“The most spectacular event” of 
Stravinsky conducting the world prem- 
tere of his new violin concerto on 
Oct. 23 im Berlin, brilliantly played 
by Samuel Dushkin. The same artist 
played it for the first time in New 
York om Jan. Sth at Carnegie Hall 
under the baton cf Leopold Stokowsky. 
Pocket score, net, $1.25. Violin and 

piano, net, $5.00 


® ALEXANDRE TANSMAN 
Tripeyeh for String 


ne of the most noteworthy additions 
to modern chamber music literature by 
the young Polish composer whose 
writings reveal «4 bold and vigorous, 
and at the same time poetic and 
romantic personality. Parts, net, $3.20 


© JAROSLAV KRICKA 
“Spuk im Schloss”, opera 


“Altogether a success” was 
the unanimous verdict of the critics 
after the first ormance in Breslau 
on Nov. 14. " entertaining travesty, 
its music consisting largely of Bohe- 
mian folk songs with frequent and 
startling interspersions of jass. Writ- 
ten by the teacher of Weinberger, 
the composer of “Schwanda.” 


Score, net, $8. 
® LISZT-HUBAY 
Mongwen Bhapeody ment of one 


of the well known Lise rhapsodies, 
ut an original work for violin and 
piano edited for the concert platform 
by the famous virtuoso and musician. 

Violin and piano, $2.00 


ad MODEST MOUSSORGSKY 


The S$ rs 
oviet State Publishing C. 
issued this new itt. ~~~ 





in Berlin on 
the presiding 


outside 
istoric-enalytical intro- 
end complete bibliography of 
MS sources. Score, net, $13.50 


© OFFENBACH-KORNGOLD 
weg fag ge of one of 


Offenbach’s most famous works was 
recently revived in Berlin by Max 
Reinhardt and scored a signal success. 
Cochran will shortly stage it in Lon- 
don and U. S. A. Score, net, $7.50 
All musicians, professional and amateur, 
ere cordially invited to visit our store, 
where the ; European publications 
are on display. music room is available 
for the convenience of trying music over. 





a ASSOCIATED & 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Ine. 


@ 25 West 45th Street, New York @ 
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Few Musical Events Take 
Place in Competition with 
Christmas Festivities — 
Rosette Anday of Vienna 
Opera Makes Local Debut 
— Guy Maier Delights 
Children in Original Series 
—Argentina Greeted by 
Throng on Return 


ONCERT givers usually shun the 

weeks around Christmas and New 
Year’s Day since the public in general 
is more concerned with home enter- 
tainments than those outside. As usual, 
this season, there were fewer musical 
events during the fortnight than in any 
since the opening week. Harriet Cohen 
returned in a program of old and new 
works. The Don Cossack Chorus sang 
its farewell for the season in a concert 
which, incidentally, was the 2000th of 
the organization. 

English Singers Again 

The English Singers were greeted by 
another crowded house on the evening 
of Dec. 20, when they gave the second 
of three concerts devoted mainly to 
Christmas music. Conspicuous in the 
opening groups were Vittoria’s “O 
Magnum Mysterium,” Sweelinck’s “Ho- 
die Christus Natus Est” and John 
Bennet’s “All Creatures Now Are 
Merry-Minded.” 

Among the folk-songs were Brock- 
way’s arrangement of the Kentucky 
air, “No, Sir, No” and “Peggy Ram- 
say,” arranged by Gerrard Williams. 
The closing group was of carols ar- 
ranged by Geoffrey Shaw, Rutland 
Boughton and Vaughan Williams. The 
unique art of this group of singers 
made its usual powerful appeal and 
evoked many demands for extra num- 
bers. 

The singers were heard again in a 
similar program on the evening of 
Dec. 27. D. 


Six Artists at Beethoven Association 

In the third concert of its season, on 
the evening of Dec. 21, the Beethoven 
Association presented these well known 
artists in the Town Hall: Rosina Lhe- 
vinne, Pierre Luboshutz, and Frank 
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Concerts Diminish During Holiday Season 
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La Forge, pianists; Louis Persinger, 
violinist; Maurice Maréchal, ‘cellist, 
and Richard Crooks, tenor. 

Mr. Persinger and Mrs. Lhevinne 
opened the program with Mozart’s So- 
nata in B Fiat, playing with their cus- 
tomary distinction and achieving a 
beautiful ensemble. 

Mr. Crooks, accompanied by Mr. La 
Forge, sang two groups, one of five 
numbers from the “Schéne Miillerin” 





David Barnett, Pianist, Was Accorded a Warm 
Reception in a Program of Interest at His 
Recent Carnegie Hall Recital 


cycle of Schubert, and the other of 
works by Schumann, Trunk and Rich- 
ard Strauss. His mature style and 
knowledge of the art of lieder singing 
was greatly appreciated by the large 
audience. 

Mr. Maréchal began with d’Indy’s 
“Lied,” in memory of the composer, 
and closed with the Debussy Sonata, 
which he played with warmth and 
vigor. One of the most interesting 
items of the program was his per- 
formance of a suite by De Caix d’Her- 
lerois, a little known seventeenth cen- 
tury composer. He was ably assisted 
by Mr. Luboshutz. 

The last number was Haydn’s Trio 
in G Major, played by Mrs. Lhevinne, 
Mr. Persinger and Mr. Maréchal with 
great refinement and precision. Ss. 


David Barnett Well Received 


David Barnett, pianist, was the recip- 
ient of an unusually warm reception 
at his recital in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 21. 

The extremely difficult Brahms-Han- 
del Variations gave Mr. Barnett an ex- 
cellent opportunity for demonstrating 
not only his technical efficiency but his 
varied style in projecting the moods of 
a composer. Six of Schubert’s “Mo- 
ments Musicaux” were given with 
poetic insight and with sufficient ob- 
egenon | to prevent the pieces from 

ecoming over-sentimental. Chopin’s B 
Flat Minor Sonata had an interesting 
projection. 

Two Interludes by Mr. Barnett 
proved thematically interesting from a 
melodic point of view. The develop- 
ment of the themes in each gave evi- 
dence of sound musicianship. A Bal- 
lade by Fauré ended the program. 
which was acclaimed by the audience 
with prolonged applause. J. 


American Folk Songs Presented 


A program announced as one of 
“American folk songs” was given in 
the auditorium of the New School for 
Social Research on the evening of 
Dec. 22. 

Although the accuracy of calling 
these works “folk songs” might be 
questioned, they had a certain ethno- 
logical as well as musical interest as 
presented by Carson Robison, Frank 


PU 


Luther and Phil Crow. The six groups 
included Mountain Songs of the Alle- 
ghenies and Ozarks, Railroad Songs, 
Hobo Songs, Cowboy Songs and Modern 
Songs, totaling twenty-six. They all 
were delivered with spirit and gave 
great delight to the audience. Frank 
Novak contributed accompaniments, 
using guitar, fiddle, harmonica and 
jew’sharp. D. 
Kochanski and Erskine 

The second of the chamber music 
concerts at the Juilliard School was 
given by Paul Kochanski, violinist, and 
John Erskine, pianist, and president of 
the school, on Dec. 23. 





Rosette Anday, Contralto of the Vienna Opera, 
Created an Excellent Impression at Her Amer- 
ican Debut in a Song Program 


The program consisted in three sona- 
tas, one by Bach in E Major, one by 
Mozart in B Flat Major, and that of 
Beethoven in F Major, Op. 24. 

An extremely gratifying unity was 
evident throughout the concert, and 
both artists maintained a balance of 
tone which was to the best advantage 
of the works given. The Andante of 
the Mozart was a particularly fine bit 
of lyricism. The Beethoven was vigor- 
ous and in perfect classical style. D. 


Victor Chenkin’s Third 
For the third time this season, Vic- 


tor Chenkin delighted a large audience 
in one of his dramatic singing recitals 
in the Guild Theatre on the evening of 
Dec. 27. Mr. Chenkin’s program in- 
cluded songs of every type from vari- 
ous corners of the earth. A particularly 
striking group was of songs by Béran- 
ger, with Mr. Chenkin impersonating 
the eighteenth century poet. Mois 
Zlatin was the accompanist. 

Mr. Chenkin was heard again in a 
similar program on the evening of 
Jan. 3. 


Rosette Anday’s American Debut 


Rosette Anday, contralto of the 
Vienna State Opera, made her first ap- 
pearance in America in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 28. 

Miss Anday has a voice of consider- 
able emotional range and she sang with 
excellent musicianship and understand- 
ing. Her interpretations were interest- 
ing to a degree. Her singing of Schu- 
bert’s “Erlkénig,” for example, was 
subtly shaded with dramatic abandon 
in the climaxes. 

The program was built on traditional 
lines, comprising songs of interesting 
contrast, displaying the singer’s varied 
moods and abilities for interpretation. 
The first group contained three Italian 
airs of various periods, followed by a 
group of Brahms, Mahler and Schu- 
bert. In the third were French songs 
by Debussy and Hahn, followed by 
numbers by Jarnfelt and Scott. The 
artist closed her program with three 
Strauss lieder, and generously respond- 
ed with several encores to the hos- 
pitable ovation which her audience gave 
her. Edwin McArthur proved an able 
accompanist. 1 4 


Mary Wigman Again Enthralls 


Mary Wigman, for the third of her 
series of four dance recitals, gave a 
request program in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 27, repeating num- 
bers from her last year’s programs as 
well as several from those given this 
season, 

Again, one finds difficulty in choosing 
adjectives which fittingly describe the 
performance of this unique artist. 
“The Face of the Night” and, in con- 
trast, “Summer’s Dance” are as effec- 
tive as when first seen and the new 
numbers highly impressive. The huge 
auditorium was filled to overflowing. 

Returning to the Chanin Theatre for 
the fourth and last appearance until the 
spring, Miss Wigman again presented 
her new cycle, “Sacrifice” as well as 
other numbers to a rapt audience. 
Hanns Hasting and Gretel Curth again 
accompanied. N. 


(Continued on page 25) 














ATTENTION 


CONCERT MANAGERS-RECITALISTS! 
CHALIF HALL 


Is the Ideal Auditorium for 
CONCERTS — RECITALS —LECTURES 
Capacity 450 — In the Heart of Every Musical Activity 

Directly Opposite Carnegie Hall 
Now Renting for Season 1931-32 


For terms, dates, etc., address Secy. 
CHALIF HALL, 163 W. 57th St., New York City. 
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(Continued from page 24) 
La Argentina Returns 


La Argentina, radiant as_ usual, 
ned her fourth season in New 
ork in Town Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 29. 
The famous dancer was greeted by 
an enthusiastic and friendly audience 











La Argentina Drew Two Capacity Audiences to 
the Town Hall for Her First Appearances in 
This, Her Fourth Season Here 


which testified their regard for her by 
long and sustained applause at her first 
appearance on the stage. Her program 
was a new one. Each detail of gesture 
and rhythm was carefully thought out, 
and her costuming was always ap- 
propriate and in the atmosphere of 
the dance. Mention must be made 
again of her remarkable castanet play- 
ing. She can by the mere pressure of a 
finger on these instruments create the 
impression of hate, coquetry or exalta- 
tion. Luis Galve was at the piano. 
The dancer was again seen by an au- 
dience that crowded the Town Hall to 
the doors on the evening of Jan. 3. A 
new number, “Charrada” proved one of 
the most popular dances given this sea- 
son. N. 
Three Artists at Plaza 


The artists giving the program at the 
Plaza Artistic Morning on Dec. 29 in- 
cluded Nina Morgana, soprano of the 
Metropolitan; Robert Goldsand, pianist, 
and Alfred Wallenstein, first ’cellist of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony. 
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Concerts Vie with Holiday Celebrations: 


Miss Morgana’s fine voice and charm- 
ing personality were displayed to ad- 
vantage in arias from “Don Pasquale” 
and “Gianni Schicchi” as well as in 
deftly-chosen songs. Mr. Wallenstein 
won favor in the attributed-to-Pergolesi 
“Nina,” the Aubade from “Le Roi d’Ys” 
and other numbers. Mr. Goldsand’s 
amazing technical skill again dazzled 
in the Breitenfeld Octave Study, Albe- 
niz’s “Sevilla” and numbers by Beetho- 
ven and Mozart. Mme. Morgana and 
Mr. Wallenstein gave the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria.” The accompanists were 
Alice Vaiden for Mme. Morgana, and 
Virginia Wallenstein for Mr. Wallen- 
stein. J. 


Harriet Cohen in Recital 


Harriet Cohen, English pianist, gave 
her first recital of the season in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 30. 
Miss Cohen is known in her native land 
as an exponent of Bach. Her perform- 
ances of two choral preludes by that 
composer, one arranged by Walter Rum- 
mel and one by herself, were marked 
by an insouciant grace and a skillful 
stressing of inner voices. In Bach’s Pre- 
lude and Fugue in A Minor, however, 
the performance lacked in power, son- 
ority and breadth. Parts of Mozart’s 
Sonata in C Major were played delight- 
fully, especially the sprightly opening 
movement, but the Andante Cantabile 
contained little tenderness. Of prin- 
cipal interest on the program was an 
all-English group, including’ three 
quaint airs by Orlando Gibbons, Arnold 
Bax’s atmospheric “Winter Waters,” 
“Lullaby” and “Mediterranean” (the 
last work written for the performer) 
and three excerpts from Eugene Goos- 
sens’s gay and colorful “Kaleidoscope.” 
Two preludes by Debussy and four 
etudes of Chopin concluded a program 
which was heartily applauded by the 
audience. M 


Guy Maier Delights Young Folks 


Guy Maier, pianist, gave what he 
designated as a “children’s music festi- 
val” on four mornings at the Barbizon- 
Plaza, the dates being Dec. 29, 30 and 
31, and Jan. 2. 

At the first, Mr. Maier played De- 
bussy’s “Boite & Joujoux” and, besides 
telling the story while playing, had it 
illustrated with lantern slides. A fea- 
ture of this recital was the first per- 
formance in America of Hindemith’s 
cantata, “Let’s Build a City,” sung by 
the children’s chorus of the Music 
School of the Henry Street Settlement, 
Rosemary Petralia, conductor. 

The Hindemith work, written orig- 
inally as a part of a school curriculum 
not especially for concert perform- 
ance, consists in questions by an inter- 
locutor and answers by the chorus. It 
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was capably done by the children, de- 
spite many innate difficulties. 

The second program was devoted to 
works by Mozart —pleasant, simple 
pieces, easy of digestion by the young 
listeners. Slides of places associated 
with the life of Mozart added much. 
Louis Persinger accompanied his young 
son, Rolfe, already a capable violinist, 
in early Mozart numbers. 

“Adventures with Musical Animals” 
composed the third program, the num- 
bers being drawn from Saint-Saéns’s 
“Animals’ Carnival,” Chadwick, Ibert, 





Harriet Cohen Gave English Novelties Old and 
New in Her First New York Piano Program This 
Season 


Schumann and others, with Mr. Maier’s 
inimitable talks keeping the children, 
and also such grown-ups as were pres- 
ent, in a high state of interest. Six 
songs from “Song Cargo,” a work com- 
posed, written and performed by the 
youthful Bob and Ted Maier, were a 
feature of this concert. The Carpenter 
“Krazy Kat’ pantomime-ballet, with 
slides and explanations, concluded a 
particularly delightful program. 

The series ended on the morning of 
Jan. 2, with “A Dance Journey,” which 
began with Bach and ended with Go- 
dowsky and Johann Strauss. The Hin- 
demith work was repeated, bringing a 
unique and inspiring series to a close. 

H. 


Ralph Schaeffer Applauded in Debut 


Ralph Schaeffer, violinist, aged four- 
teen, made a debut that was more than 
successful in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 3, with Hubert Giesen at 
the piano. 

Master Schaeffer was not only ap- 
plauded, but was cheered in a program 
which included three concertos, the Tar- 
tini in D Minor, and those by Vieux- 
temps and Dvorak in the same tonality. 
There was also a group of Bloch, 
Gresser-Franko and Bator and Sara- 
sate’s Introduction and Tarantelle. 
The rane artist displayed a tone of 
real beauty in many passages and an 
interpretative sense that points to great 
possibilities in the future. 4 


Don Cossacks’ Farewell 


Singing their New York farewell for 
the present, before undertaking a trans- 
continental tour, the Don Cossack 
Chorus, Serge Jaroff, conductor, was 
heard on the evening of Jan. 3 in Car- 
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Guy Maier Gave a Series of Four Novel Concerts 
for Children, Which Included Numerous Orig- 
inal and Interesting Features 


won the chorus its highly deserved pop- 
ularity. It was well received by a large 
audience. D. 


London String Quartet with Bartlett 
and Robertson 


The London String Quartet, John 
Pennington and Thomas Petre, violins; 
William Primrose, viola, and C. War- 
wick-Evans, ’cello, made their first New 
York appearance this season, in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of Jan. 4, the 
English two-piano team, Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson sharing the pro- 
gram. 

Always notable for its tone and ex- 
cellent ensemble, the quartet, again dis- 
played these desirable qualities and 
played with fine musicianship Mozart’s 
Quartet in G Major (K. 387) and 
Waldo-Warner’s “The Pixy Ring.” The 
audience approved so highly of the lat- 
ter work that the final section had to 
be repeated. 

Miss Bartlett and Mr. Robertson 
played a Bach sonata in G Major ar- 
ranged by Anson, and pieces by Cou- 
perin and Farnaby (the last said to be 
the first piece ever composed for two 


(Continued on page 40) 
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HOROWITZ TRIUMPHS 
WITH DETROIT MEN 


Gabrilowitsch Leads Bach 


Arrangement— Young 
Violinist Heard 


DetRoIT, Jan. 5.—Vladimir Horowitz, 
who appeared as soloist with the De- 
troit Symphony in the seventh pair of 
subscription concerts in Orchestra Hall, 
on Dec. 17 and 18, achieved an unusual 
success. Mr. Horowitz chose the Rach- 
maninoff Third Concerto for his ve- 
hicle. His playing was brilliant in 
every detail. Two crowded houses 
cheered the young Russian. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch led a fine ac- 
companiment and also conducted the 
orchestra in the Bach Chaconne ar- 
ranged for string orchestra and organ 
by Middelschulte, and the “Enigma” 
Variations of Elgar. 

Joseph Knitzer, violinist, sixteen- 
year-old pupil of Louis Persinger, 
made his Detroit debut with the Sym- 
phony at the Saturday “pop” concert 
on Dec. 19. In the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo, he revealed a splendid technical 
equipment and a good tone. In this 
concert, Victor Kolar led the orchestra, 
which contributed a fine performance 
of Glazounoff’s Fourth Symphony and 





the Overture to Verdi’s “Sicilian 
Vespers.” 
Victor Chenkin, whose _ excellent 


characterizations find greater favor 
with each season, made his fourth an- 
nual appearance here on Dec. 18 in 
Orchestra Hall. Mois Zlatin was at the 


piano. 
Little Symphony in Concert 


The American Little Symphony, Val- 
bert Coffey, conductor, gave the first of 
four concerts at the Colony Club on 
Dec. 14. The program included 
“Myrtis,” a poem by Gilbert Beaume 
of this city; C. Hugo Grimm’s “Suite 
Byzantine”; the Symphony for Cham- 
ber Orchestra by Dubois, and a group 
of international dance tunes. 

The Orpheus Club of Detroit, 
Charles Frederic Morse, conductor, 
gave a successful concert for associate 
members on Dec. 15 in Orchestra Hall. 

The Normal College Choir of Ypsi- 
lanti, Frederick Alexander conducting, 
gave a Sunday program of Christmas 
music on Dec. 13, in the Civic Theatre. 
There are 200 voices in the choir. 
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GOOSSENS CONDUCTS PITTSBURGH FORCES 


Augusto Beuf, Baritone y, 
of Chicago Civic Opera, 
Is Versatile Musician 








Santacroce, Milan 


Augusto Beuf, Who Has Won Success in Lead- 
ing Baritone Roles with the Chicago Civic Opera 


CHICAGO, Jan. 5.—Augusto Beuf, the 
young Italian baritone who made his 
debut with the Chicago Civic Opera 
forces this season in “Aida,” is a 
versatile musician. A native of Sicily, 
when ten years of age he was a mem- 
ber of the Gioventii (Youth) Opera in 
his home town, singing leading roles in 
such’ operas as “The Barber of Se- 
ville,” “Lucia,” and “Traviata.” 

He remained with the company for 
two years and then took up the study 
of ’cello at the Palermo Conservatory 
of Music, where his father was a mem- 
ber of the faculty. He became a 
member of the opera orchestra under 
such conductors as Marinuzzi, Mas- 
cagni and Serafin. His father was con- 
certmaster and young Beuf ’cellist. 

Mr. Beuf studied voice for one and 
one-half years in Rome with Cotogni 
and made his debut at the Royal Opera 
in 1920 in the opera “Carmen,” under 
the baton of Felix Weingartner. He 
later toured Italy and France in con- 
cert as a government representative for 
the hospital fund, and with Mme. Toti 
Del Monte, the celebrated coloratura 
soprano, toured Australia, during 
which time he sang forty-six concerts. 
Mr. Beuf has also made appearances 
with the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany. M. A. M. 
Winthrop College Choral Society Gives 

“Samson and Delilah” 


ROCKHILL, S. C., Jan. 5.—The Win- 
throp College Choral Society, under the 
baton of Walter Buchanan Roberts, 
presented “Samson and Delilah” in con- 
cert form at the Winthrop College 
Auditorium on Dec. 10. Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, sang the part of Samson with 
great distinction. The cast included 
Mary Reimann as Delilah, Benjamin 
De Loache as the High Priest of Dagon, 
George Carlisle as the Messenger, and 
James Dunlap and John A. Johnson. 








Local Orchestra Appears 
Under Baton of 
Guest 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 5.—The second of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony concerts took 
place in Syria Mosque on Dec. 13. 
Eugene Goossens led the orchestra in 
a program made up of the Overture 
tc Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” 
Enesco’s second Roumanian Rhapsody, 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony and the 
Tchaikovsky Marche Slav. A large 
audience responded in a cordial man- 


ner. The soloist was Milton Lomask, 
local violinist and pupil of Max 
Shapiro, making his debut. Despite a 


little nervousness, Mr. Lomask made a 
fine impression. 

The Mendelssohn Choir, under the 
leadership of Ernest Lunt, gave its 
annual performance of “The Messiah” 
in Carnegie Music Hall on Dec. 22. 
The soloists were: Martha Roberts, 
Nevada Van der Veer, Harold Haugh 
and Nelson Eddy. Earl Mitchell was 
at the organ and Ebba Lindbom at the 
piano. 

Conducted by Oscar Del Bianco, the 
String Symphonic Ensemble gave a 
concert in Carnegie Lecture Hall on 
Dec. 16, with works by Mendelssohn, 
Herbert, Verdi, Vivaldi, Sibelius, and 


others. The soloist was Elsie Breese 
Mitchell, soprano, assisted by Earl 
Truxell. 


The Tuesday Musical Club presented 
a Christmas program in Memorial 
Hall on Dec. 15. The Pittsburgh 
Madrigal Singers, conducted by Mrs. 
James Stephen Martin, appeared, with 
Martha M. Murdoch at the piano. Mrs. 
Lewis E. Young gave several readings. 
The Musicians Club of Pittsburgh held 
a meeting on Dec. 18. 


Cleveland Orchestra Heard 


Led by Nikolai Sokoloff, the Cleve- 
land Orchestra played in Syria Mosque 
on Dec. 4 in a program which included 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, Ravel’s 
“Menuet Antique,” and Chabrier’s “Es- 
pana.” After the concert, the Musi- 
cians Club entertained Mr. Sokoloff at 


an informal reception given at the 
Hotel Schenley. In the afternoon of 
the same day, the orchestra played in 
Carnegie Hall in a program of works 
by Debussy, Ravel and Dukas. 

Under the auspices of the Art So- 
ciety, Paul Kochanski gave a recital in 
Carnegie Music Hall on Dec. 11 with 
Pierre Luboshutz at the piano. Con- 
certos by Bach and Szymanowski and 
smaller pieces were on the program. 
Lawrence Tibbett was heard in Syria 
Mosque on Dec. 9, in the May Beegle 
series, with Stewart Wille at the piano. 

The Yost String Quartet opened its 
season in the Hotel Schenley on Nov. 
29, sponsored by the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber Music Sociey. A Mozart quartet, 
a Schumann quintet, and a suite by 
Frank Bridge were played, Marian 
Clark Bollinger assisting at the piano. 
This organization renewed the favor- 
able impressions created in the past, 
and the pianist was whole-heartedly 
received. 


Detroit Symphony Plays 


The Detroit Symphony played in 
Syria Mosque recently under the 
baton of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who 
selected for his list of works the 
“Roman Carnival” Overture of Ber- 
lioz, Brahms’s Symphony in D, Korn- 
gold’s Suite “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing” and the Weber-Weingartner Invi- 
tation to the Dance.” In the afternoon 
Victor Kolar conducted the orchestra 
in a program of Beethoven, Haydn, 
Gluck-Mottl, Mozart, Schubert and 
Strauss in Carnegie Music Hall. 

Accompanied at the piano by Carl 
Alwin, Elisabeth Schumann gave a 
beautiful program of lieder in Carnegie 
Music Hall, under the auspices of the 
Art Society recently. She sang works 
by Bach, Mozart, Schubert, Brahms, 
Mahler and Strauss. 

At the first concert of the Mendels- 
sohn Choir recently, in Carnegie 
Music Hall, Dvorak’s “The Specter’s 
Bride” was presented for the first time 
here. Ernest Lunt conducted. The 
soloists were Ethel Fox, Allan Jones, 
Theodore Webb. Ebba M. Linbom, 
pianist, and Earl Mitchell, organist, ac- 
companied. 

W. E. BENSWANGER 
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Throng Hears Yuletide “Messiah” 
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The Oratorio Society's Annual “Messiah” Under Albert Stoessel Had the Assistance of Dan Beddoe, the Veteran Tenor, and Irene Williams, Soprano, 
Whose Wide Range of Versatility Was Admirably Demonstrated. Left to Right, Mr. Beddoe, Miss Williams and Mr. Stoessel 


Albert Stoessel, with the Oratorio 
Society at Carnegie Hall on Dec. 29, 
gave one of the most effective perform- 
ances of Handel’s “Messiah” that New 
York has heard. Mr. Stoessel has 
made cuts in several of the numbers to 
good effect, and has quickened the pace 
of others for the hearer of today, whose 
regard for tradition is far less than his 
desire to have his interest held. 

The chorus sang this grand old music 
with more than worthy tone and quite 
outdid itself in the “Hallelujah” chorus, 
sung to a standing audience. Excellent, 


too, was the playing of the orchestra, 
Charles Lichter, concertmaster. Hugh 
Porter was the organist. 

Irene Williams was an ideal soprano 
for this music and made her airs things 
of beauty. There was real devotional 
feeling in her singing, notably in the 
touching “Come unto Him.” The rarely 
sung “How Beautiful Are the Feet,” 
with its spare accompaniment (for this 
reason a most difficult piece to sing) 
she delivered exquisitely. Dan Beddoe’s 
singing was again noteworthy, the pa- 
thetic “Thy Rebuke” and the subse- 


quent “Behold and See” sung as beau- 
tifully as we have ever heard them. 
He closed the “Thou Shalt Break Them” 
with a ringing A natural. 

A new singer, Marie Powers, dis- 
played a contralto voice of rich quality 
and good oratorio style, doing her best 
work in “He Was Despised” and “He 
Shall Feed.” Robert Crawford was well 
received, singing his solos with marked 
intelligence, entirely from memory. 
This music is, however, for a sonorous 
bass, whereas Mr. Crawford’s voice is 
an excellent baritone. 





HOOGSTRATEN GIVES 


Fourth Symphony Heard in 
Portland — Grainger 
Appears 





PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 5.—Percy 
Grainger’s playing of Tchaikovsky’s 
First Concerto under the:baton of Wil- 
lem van Hoogstraten, materially in- 
creased the size of the audience at the 
symphony concert at the auditorium 
on Dec. 14. Mr. Grainger’s perform- 
ance was a triumph of pianism. Mr. 
van Hoogstraten cooperated with dis- 
tinction. Bruckner’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, in its introduction to Portland, 
was well received by a very enthu- 
siastic audience. 

Kayla Mitzel, violinist, made her 
first appearance with orchestra in the 
Tchaikovsky concerto in D Major, at 
the matinee symphony concert on Dec. 
6. The auditors enthusiastically rec- 
ognized the youthful violinist’s musical 
gifts. 

The Chamber Music Society pre- 
sented the Neah-Kah-Nie String Quar- 
tet at the Neighbors of Woodcraft Hall 
on Dec. 12. The program consisted of 
two Beethoven quartets and the Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Mozart, the latter 
being played by Michel Penha, ’cellist, 
with Blythe Owen at the piano. 

Ernest Fowles of the Royal Academy 
of Music, of London, gave several illus- 
trated lectures. He spoke on Brahms 


BRUCKNER PREMIERE 


and Wagner at Reed College and on 
Bach at the Ellison-White Conserva- 
tory. The Allied Arts double vocal 
trio was heard at a musicale of the 
Allied Arts Club at the home of Mrs. 
Caroline Shaw. Evelene Calbreath, 
assisted by Lucille Cummins, pianist, 
is giving a series of lectures on the 
symphony programs at the library. 


Hoogstraten Conducts “Messiah” 


Willem van Hoogstraten led the 
Portland Symphony and the Portland 
Choral Society in the third annual 
presentation of Handel’s “Messiah” at 
the Auditorium, on Dec. 20. The solo- 
ists were Barbara Jane Thorne, so- 
prano; Mabel Sleness, contralto, Hal- 
fred Young, tenor, and Roy Bryson, 
bass. The appreciative audience was 
the largest of the current Symphony 
season. 

The Apollo Club was heard in the 
first concert of its twenty-fourth sea- 
son, at the Masonic Temple, on Dec. 17. 
Mr. Van Hoogstraten made his debut as 
conductor of this men’s chorus. The 
program included works by Brahms. 
Leah Leaska sang a group of solos with 
musicianship. Lucien Becker accom- 
panied the soloist, and Robert Flack 
was at the piano in the choral numbers. 

The Riverdale Music Society pre- 
sented the Portland Symphony Quartet 
at the Riverdale School, on Dec. 19. 
Beethoven and Mozart quartets were 
performed. The quartet consists of 


Edouard Hurlimann and Abe Bercovitz, 
violins; Ted Bacon, viola, and Michael 
Arenstein, ’cello. 

Edouard Hurlimann led the Reed Col- 
lege Chorus in its twentieth annual] 
Christmas program, in the College 
Chapel on Dec. 18. Cecilia Tenny and 
Gordon Onstad assisted. 

Charles Swenson led two choirs in 
the singing of Holton’s cantata, “The 
World’s Redeemer,” at the Lutheran 
Church on Dec. 18. 

As soloist with the Portland Sym- 
phony, Rudolph Ganz introduced Rach- 
maninoff’s Second Piano Concerto to a 
local audience in the Auditorium on 
Nov. 30. Mr. Ganz was recalled again 
and again after his masterly interpre- 
tation, and shared the applause with 
Mr. van Hoogstraten, who provided 
an authoritative accompaniment. Bee- 
thoven’s Eighth Symphony commanded 
the enthusiastic interest of the large 
audience. The score was a recent gift 
to the library of the orchestra. 

Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony 





INTERNATIONALLY 
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and the Bach-Respighi Passacaglia 
were the conspicuous numbers at the 
first matinee concert. 

The Symphony, led by Mr. van 
Hoogstraten, played Brahms’s First 
Symphony, excerpts from  Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust” and, in its first 
presentation here, Ravel’s “Le Tombeau 
de Couperin,” at the Auditorium, re- 
cently. Mr. van Hoogstraten’s read- 
ing of the symphony deservedly had a 
warm reception. More than once he 
brought the members of the orchestra 
to their feet. The entire program was 
an artistic achievement. 

Steers and Coman’s thirty-first sea- 
son was opened by Efrem Zimbalist, in 
the Auditorium previously. Bach’s Con- 
certo in E Major and Sibelius’s Con- 
certo in D Minor and shorter numbers 
were played with scintillating bril- 
liancy and emotional quality. Theodore 
Saidenberg was a competent accom- 
panist. JOCELYN FOULKES 


University of Chicago Symphony Hailed 
in Debut 


CHIcaGo, Jan. 5.—The new Univer- 
sity of Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
composed largely of student and fac- 
ulty musicians, made its debut in a 
concert at Mandel Hall on Dec. 15. 
The orchestra was recently organized 
by Professor Carl Bricken, appointed 
director in October of the University’s 
new Department of Music. 

There are already 75 members in the 
orchestra. The program consisted of 
Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” Overture, 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony and 
Sibelius’s “Finlandia.” Professor 
Bricken conducted. A. G. 


Fabien Sevitzky Leads American 
Works with Paris Orchestra 


Making his Paris debut, Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor of the Philadelphia 
String Simfonietta, led the Paris Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a concert at the 
Salle Pleyel on Jan. 3. He included in 
his program two American works, 
“Lone Prairie” by Arthur Shepherd and 
“Money Musk” by Leo Sowerby. Ac- 
cording to cable dispatches from Paris, 
the appearance of the conductor from 
America was received with acclaim. 


Brahms’s Cantata “Rinaldo” to Be 
Given by Schola Cantorum 


The first New York performance of 
a motet by Perotinus and Brahms’s 
cantata “Rinaldo” will be given by the 
chorus of the Schola Cantorum, under 
Hugh Ross, in Carnegie Hall on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 20. Singers 
from the Choir of the Pius X School of 
Liturgical Music and the Yonkers Male 
Glee Club will assist. 
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Songs, Choruses and Chamber Music of Merit Published 





Gretchaninoff’s New Songs Published 


What is probably the first set of 
songs by the celebrated Russian com- 
poser, Alexandre Gretchaninoff to be 
published in this country, is his “Five 
Songs for a High Voice with Piano 
Accompaniment” bearing the imprint 
of G. Schirmer, Inc. They are his Op. 
114 and have been written, according 
to the printed page, in collaboration 
with Ernest Schelling. 

Gretchaninoff has long been recog- 
nized as a natural song composer and 
these five give further proof of it. They 
are straightforward, melodic pieces to 
Lermontoff poems, warmly inflected, 
with piano accompaniments that set off 
the voice parts capitally. They are “To 
You,” an Andante in 2/4 time, 
“Through the Midnight Skies,” a Lento 
in 9/8, “Lo, in the Spreading Field,” 
a Moderato, 2/4, “I hear ...I See,” 
a Giocoso, 6/8 (2/4) and “The Stars,” 
a Moderato, un poco fantastico, 4/4. 

The Russian texts are printed in Rus- 
sian characters above the voice parts, 
the English versions under them, with 
the Russian, spelled phonetically, in 
English syllables below. A most appeal- 
ing set of songs in the edition given 
them by the publishers, distinguished 
in appearance, as to title page, engrav- 
ing and printing. 


* * * 


Old English Works Issued for Mixed 
Voices, A Cappella 


Delightful is the “Old English Choral- 
Series,” issued by C. C. Birchard & Co., 
Boston, edited by Herbert Wiseman, a 
well-known English choral conductor, 
who visited this country several years 
ago. 

The compositions, for mixed voices, 
some four- and others five-part, include 
“Come, Shepherds, Follow Me,” by John 
Bennet, “Call to Remembrance,” by 
Richard Farrant, “Dainty Fine Bird,” 
by Orlando Gibbons, “Lady, When I 
Behold,” “Away! Thou Shalt Not Love 
Me!” and “Adieu, Sweet Amarillis,” by 
John Wilbye. Each composition is pro- 
vided with an informative annotation. 

The pieces are to be sung unaccom- 
panied, the piano part in small notation 
included only for rehearsal purposes. 
This series should appeal to organiza- 
tions singing the better kind of a cap- 
pella music, in which the old English 
school plays so importanta part. A. 


*. + # 


Appealing Solos and Concerted Works 
for Wind Instruments 


Meeting the growing vogue for solos 
and concerted numbers for wind in- 
struments, the Oliver Ditson Company 
has brought out a series of much in- 
terest. lutists will welcome the ex- 
pressive Mélodie from J. Henry Bové’s 

‘Impressions of Negro Life” and 
Joseph Jean Gilbert's. admirable ar- 
rangement of the merry Rigaudon from 
y waag “Aus Holbergs Zeit.” Both are 
for flute and piano. 

For B flat clarinet and piano, Angel 
del Busto has fetchingly transcribed a 
Bourrée and a Minuet by Handel, a 
Gavotte by Lully and a German Dance 
by Mozart. A delightfully gay lyricism 
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marks all of these airs, none of which 
is hackneyed by over-familiarity. 

Anything but classical, yet none-the- 
less appeauing, are two solos for E flat 
alto saxophone with piano accompani- 
ment by Edward C. Borroll—-“Mia Fa- 
vorita” and “Racing River.” The for- 
mer is a sensuous Spanish serenade, 
abounding in brilliant cadenzas, the 
other, an ingratiating intermezzo in 
two-step time. 

Chamber music ensembles are repre- 





The Russian Composer, Alexandre Gretchaninoff, 
Has a New Set of Five Songs Issued by G. 
Schirmer 


sented by Mr. del Busto’s excellent 
scoring for oboe, clarinet, horn and 
bassoon, of the German Dance by Mo- 
zart and the Handel Minuet aX Tad 


mentioned. 
* 7. * 


Olga Samaroff Transcribes Bach “Little” 
Fugue Admirably 


Olga Samaroff has distinguished her- 
self by making an admirable transcrip- 
tion for piano of the Organ Fugue in 
G Minor (Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel 
Co., Inc.), the one known as “The 
Little’ in contradistinction to the 
“Great G Minor.” Mme. Samaroff’s 
adaptation of this organ music to the 
idiom of the pianoforte is musicianly in 
every detail and at the same time play- 
able and pianistically effective. 

With this Bach transcription she has 
added to the concert repertoire a fugue 
which few but organists know and 
which is one of the loveliest of all 
Bach’s works in the form. 

7 * * 


Arthur Bliss’s “Morning Heroes” Pub- 
lished in Piano-Vocal Score 


The piano-vocal score of Arthur 
Bliss’s symphony for orator, chorus, and 
orchestra “Morning Heroes” (London: 
Novello & Co., Ltd. New York: H. W. 
Gray Co.) is issued. This choral work, 
produced for the first time in this 
country at the recent Worcester Fes- 
tival under the baton of Albert Stoes- 
sel, is in our opinion Mr. Bliss’s finest 
composition to date. It reveals strik- 
ingly his clarified style and his superb 
choral technique. 
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A Striking Dance Phantasy by Gibbs 
Contains Beauty 


Among the gifted younger English 
composers, one who has had all too 
little attention in the United States is 
Armstrong Gibbs. He has done fine 
songs, some chamber music and other 
pieces which entitle him to ee 
tion. Now he comes with a lovely 
entitled “The Enchanted Wood” cL 
don: J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd.), >. 
titled “a dance phantasy for piano and 
string orchestra with bass. In addition 

A note explains that it may be per- 
formed either by piano, and strings— 
one each without double bass—or for 
string orchestra with bass. In addition 
to Violin I and Violin II, there is a 





Armstrong Gibbs, 
New “Enchanted Wood” 
Phantasy 


Whose 
Is a Charming Dance 


English Composer, 


solo violin part throughout and there 
are ’Cellos I and II as well. 

This is music of warmth, genuine 
feeling, beautiful color, a picturing of 
the mood of “Midsummer Night,” when 
“the Enchanted Wood awakes from 
sleep under the spell of the Night- 
wind.” Extreme Left-ers will not find 
this music sufficiently “modern.” We 
record this fact as a recommendation 
of Mr. Gibbs’s piece. 


* * * 


Cadman Song and Several Choruses 
in Galaxy Issues 


The Galaxy Music Corporation issues 
a new song “Instructions to a Lady’s 
Maid” by Charles: Wakefield Cadman, 
which should make him new friends as 
well as satisfy his old ones. It is sub- 
titled “An Elizabethan Plaint” and is 
a setting of a very delightful poem by 
Helena Munn Redewill. 

Mr. Cadman’s musical speech is very 
characteristic. Generally, it is not dif- 
ficult to recognize his music. Here he 
has a new physiognomy, so to speak, a 
speech in keeping with the period of his 
text, modal, unadorned, very individual. 
The melody is strong, the harmony ap- 
propiate to the last degree. It is for 
high voice. 

In Galaxy’s new octavo issues, there 
is a version of this Cadman song for 
unaccompanied four-part women’s 
voices, dedicated to Victor Harris’s 
St. Cecilia Club. It is similarly excel- 
lent in this edition and raises the in- 
quiry as to whether it was not first a 
part-song and later a song. 

For three-part women’s voices the 
same publisher offers a very beautiful 
arrangement by Richard Donovan of 
the old Irish melody “Down by the 
Sally Gardens.” The part writing is 
excellent and the piano accompaniment 
reveals real harmonic sublety. For 
male voices there is an exquisite ar- 
rangement by Frank La Forge of Emile 
Pessard’s simple “L’Adieu du Matin,” 


PUTT TTT 





in Mr. La Forge’s splendid translation 
“Farewell at Morn.” The deftly con- 
ceived transcription is to be sung un- 
accompanied. 

For the church service Galaxy offers 
Mark Andrews’s stirring anthem for 
mixed voices “To Whom Will Ye Liken 
God?” with bass solo and optional con- 
tralto solo. A. 


s —— Briefer Mention = s 


For Orchestra 
(Scores) 


' To Ditson’s Philharmonic Orchestra 
Series, planned to meet the need of 
school and high school orchestras, 
Franz C. Bornschein contributes an Ar- 
cadian Suite. It comprises two parts, 
the first made up of “Dance of the 
South Wind” and “Silver Birches,” the 
second “June Moon” and “Candlelight 
Dance.” Mr. Bornschein, expert that 
he is, has made a very fine addition to 
the orchestral literature of this grade. 
His music is spontaneous, his instru- 
mentation impeccable. 

A “Neapolitan Rhapsody” (New 
York: Sonneman Music Co.) by Giu- 
seppe Ferraro is an effective piece of 
melodious moving picture music. In 
spite of its harmonic conventions it will 
please many. It is issued in a con- 
densed score. 


For the Organ 


“Seventeen Slow Movements from 
the Pianoforte Sonatas of Ludwig van 
Beethoven.” Transcribed by Howard 
R. Thatcher. (Baltimore: G. Fred 
Kranz Music Co.) Mr. Thatcher has 
made no mistake about the movements 
that lend themselves to organ adapta- 
tion and he has done his work with the 
same lofty musicianship which he has 
exhibited on previous occasions. Or- 
ganists should use these pieces of gen- 
uine music in the service instead of 
the pseudo organ stuff which they often 
play as offertories. 


Part Songs 


“The Christ-Child.” By Mabel Dan- 
iels, Op. 82, No. 2. This is a truly 
fine, brief carol for Christmas, a set- 
ting of Gilbert K. Chesterton’s verses, 
in which Miss Daniels displays her skill 
as a writer for chorus and her per- 
sonal expression as a creative artist. In 
addition to its use in church, it will 
also be suitable for performance by 
choral organizations at their concerts 
preceding or in the holiday season. 

For three-part women’s voices Wil- 
liam Maxwell has issued “A Dream of 
the Tyrol,” a light but effective number 
with soprano solo by Samuel Richards 
Gaines, one of the most experienced 
writers for this medium. The same 
composer has made a lovely setting for 
mixed voices of the old English folk 
melody “My Heart Hath a Mind,” which 
is attractive sung a cappella and also 
with the published piano accompani- 
ment. 

Francis Moore has arranged Widor’s 
“Contemplation” charmingly for male 
voices with piano. This is also issued 
by the same publisher, as is George W. 

emmer’s “Breathe on Me, Breath of 
God,” a well-written anthem for mixed 
voices. 


Songs 


Pauline Winslow has written three 
pleasing ballads, “Embers,” “Spirit of 
the Rose” and “Encore,” each two pages 
in length and for medium voice (Brook- 
lyn: The Muse Publishing Co.) Mel- 
odious settings of lines by Enid Hey, 
in the case of the first two, and of a 
poem by the composer in the third, 
these songs have been issued with cov- 
ers in pastel shades suitable to their 
moods: ash gray, pink and orchid, re- 
spectively. 
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TWO ORCHESTRAS 


Cleveland and nd Detroit Men 
in Concerts—Iturbi and 
Szigeti Heard 


BuFFALO, Jan. 5.—The second and 
third concerts of the orchestral series 
sponsored by the Buffalo Musical Foun- 
dation presented the Cleveland Orches- 
tra and the Detroit Symphony, con- 
ducted respectively by Nikolai Sokoloff 
and Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Features of 
the Cleveland Orchestra program were 
the Buffalo premieres of Ravel’s “Men- 
uet Antique” and the Bach-Goedicke 
Passacaglia. Schénberg’s “Verklarte 
Nacht” and the Korngold incidental 
music to “Much Ado about Nothing” 
were numbers which won great favor 
as played by the Detroit Orchestra on 
Dec. 8. A concert on Jan. 19 by the 
Chicago Symphony will close this 
series. 

José Iturbi, pianist, was heard on 
Dec. 1, and Joseph Szigeti, violinist, on 
Dec. 22, both in the Van De Mark re- 
cital series. It was a return engage- 
ment of the former artist, who again 
captivated a large audience by his per- 
fect pianism and his individual inter- 
pretations. Mr. Szigeti, in his local 
debut, roused his hearers to fervid en- 
thusiasm. His youthful accompanist, 
Nikita de Magaloff, is also a most 
gifted musician, and the result was a 
flawless ensemble. 

The Chromatic Club opened its artist 
evening series on Dec. 7 with a recital 
by Jeannette Vreeland, soprano. Her 
program was interesting. Helen Erns- 
berger was the accompanist. 

The Compinsky Trio, giving the sec- 
ond concert, on Dec. 14, of the chamber 
music course of the Buffalo Symphony 
Society, made even a more favorable 
impression than at its first appearance 
here last season. 

A concert was given on Dec. 2 by the 
Pro Arte Symphonic Choir, a mixed 
chorus conducted by Arnold Cornelis- 
sen. The soloist was Constantine Va- 
detzky, ’cellist, of Buffalo. 

A performance of “Pinafore” was 
given in the Larkin auditorium on Dec. 
7, by a new organization, the Kennedy 
Choral Club, led by J. H. White. 

The Choral Club, a women’s group 
conducted by Harold A. Fix, gave its 
first concert of the season on Dec. 15. 


Mary M. Howarp 
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BUFFALO WELCOMES Edward Johnson Has Anniversary STI. LOUIS HAILS 





ITH the re-entry of Edward John- 

son at the Metropolitan Opera on 
Jan. 18 in the title role of “Peter Ibbet- 
son,” the tenor will celebrate his tenth 
anniversary as a leading member of 
the company. He made his debut with 
the Metropolitan in the role of Avito in 
Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re” in 
the season of 1922. His appearances 
during January will include a matinee 
benefit performance of “Ibbetson” on 
Jan. 29, in aid of the Southern Women’s 
Educational Alliance. 

“These ten years with the Metropol- 
itan have been very joyous ones for 
me,” said Mr. Johnson recently. “The 
roles which I have been assigned are 
proof that the native American has 
equal opportunity with the foreigner, 
if he is prepared to meet the require- 
ments of the works at the Metropol- 
itan. 

“I have enjoyed particularly creating 
the title roles in the world-premieres of 
two American operas composed by my 
friend, Deems Taylor, ‘Peter Ibbetson’ 
and ‘The King’s Henchman.’ The Amer- 
ican singer has a great opportunity in 
the increasing composition of fine na- 
tive operas. 

Created Other Roles Here 


“Not only have the American operas 
been stimulating, but many of the other 
novelties offered congenial roles. Sadko 
has given me a very long and attrac- 
tive role—even longer, I believe, than 
Fra Gherardo, which we did the pre- 
vious season. 

“This last opera was not a big suc- 
cess here. I do not know if it was be- 
cause of the intense religious viewpoint 
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Edward Johnson as Peter Ibbetson in Deems 
Taylor’s Opera 


or because of the new operatic idiom 
used by my friend, Ildebrando Pizzetti, 
whose songs I first introduced into this 
country and whose opera I created in 
Europe. Pizzetti is doing in Italian 
what Deems Taylor is doing in Eng- 
lish, as to operatic idiom. They are 
both using the voice as an individual 
instrumental contribution to the op- 
era, much as an instrument is part of 
the orchestra.” 





CADMAN CHORUS HEARD 





“Father of Waters” Performed by NBC 
Oratorio Society 


The NBC Oratorio Society, under the 
baton of Reinald Werrenrath, recently 
gave the first radio perforraance of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Father of 
Waters,” a choral work based on the 
history and romance of the Mississippi. 

The score, though condensed for 
broadcasting purposes, possessed never- 
theless great variety and appeal. The 
writing for men’s and women’s choruses 
especially appealed. The solo parts 
were sung by Edward Wolter, baritone. 

Much success attended the perfor- 
mance and congratulatory letters were 
received from all parts of the country. 








APPROPRIATE MUSICAL SELECTIONS 


FOR THE GEORGE WASHINGTON BI-CENTENNIAL — 1932 








George Washington. 
ington’s letter of acceptance 
THE FIRST AMERICAN COMPOSER. 


COLONIAL LOVE LYRICS. 
simile of Washington’s letter). 


Pelissier, von Hagen, Swan. Reinagle, 


Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes. 
Solo arr. by G. A. Grant-Schaefer.. §.40 


Four-part women’s chorus, arr. by 
ik ae ED & See ob eadihocice -10 


Two-part chorus, arr. by Turle Lee. .06 


Three-part chorus for women’s voices. 


EARLY AMERICAN SONGS, EDITED BY HAROLD V. MILLIGAN 
(Each volume published for high and low voice) 
A WASHINGTON GARLAND. Seven Songs by Francis Hopkinson, dedicated to 
(Contains facsimiles of Hopkinson’s dedication and Wash- 


6 Songs by Francis Hopkinson. (Con- 

tains the First American Song and a facsimile of Washington’s letter)......... 1.50 
(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 212a-b). 

6 Songs by Francis Hopkinson. 

(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 213a-b)..... 1.25 

PIONEER AMERICAN COMPOSERS. A Collection of Early American Songs by 

Tavlor. Carr, Hewitt and Willson. 


Book I (Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 256a-b)......... 0c cee ec ceeweeeees 1.25 
Book II (Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 288a-b)..........ccc cece eewecees 1.25 
Published Separately 


My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free, The 
{peeessons* AIRS 


MISS NANCY’S GOWN, by G. W. CHADWICK 


A very effective finale for Washington programs if sung in costume and followed by dancing 
the minuet. 


(Contains a fac- 


irst American Song (2 keys)....... .40 


Dear! What Can the Matter Be? 
Arr. by G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 


ding cath We Cond ae bE v0 4 8ceaHe $.40 
Three-part women’s chorus ....... -12 
PE IN ca cutedde baenedcness 12 


Price 15 cents net. 
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Musicale Given by Auxiliary of Judson 
Health Centre 

The delightful musicale and tea given 
by the auxiliary of the Judson Health 
Centre, in the art studio of A. A. 
Anderson in the Beaux Arts building 
on the afternoon of Dec. 18, attracted 
a large audience. Helen Reynolds 
proved one of the outstanding soloists 
of the occasion. She sang artistically 
works of Sinding, Rasbach and Chris- 
tian Bach, revealing a mezzo-soprano 
voice of charming quality. Upon in- 
sistent applause she was obliged to add 
extras. 

Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, 
pleased through his exquisite interpre- 
tations of numbers by Zabel and De- 
bussy and a Tarantella of his own. 
Hilda Wallach, pianist, gave convinc- 
ing delivery to numbers of Chopin 
and Beethoven. The Nathan Ensemble 
Concertante and Frank Macklin, or- 
ganist, rounded out a most enjoyable 
program. 





New York String Quartet Revisits 
Several Cities 

The New York String Quartet will 
be heard in a number of reengage- 
ments this season. The group will play 
for the second time in Rome, Ga., on 
Jan. 13, and at St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Terre Haute, Ind., on Feb. 11. Third 
visits will be made to Shreveport, La., 
Feb. 2; Pittsburgh, Feb. 3, and Chatta- 
nooga, Feb. 5. 

The quartet is also cooperating for 
the seventh consecutive season with the 
New York Chamber Music Society in 
five Sunday Salons at the Plaza Hotel. 
The remaining dates are Jan. 10, Feb. 
14 and March 13. 


A new organ installed in the Masonic 
temple at Herkimer, N. Y., gift of the 
late Palmer Griswold, was dedicated 
recently. 


RESIDENT FORCES 


Busch Is Soloist Under 
Golschmann — English 
Singers Heard 


St. Louis, Jan. 5.—The inability of 
Edgar Shelton to appear as soloist for 
the seventh pair of symphony con- 
certs, on Dec. 11 and 12, necessitated 
another purely orchestral program and 
gave Viadimir Golschmann an addi- 
tional opportunity to build a program 
of beauty and contrast. The Overture 
to Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” 
proved a delightful introduction to the 
César Franck Symphony, to which Mr. 
Golschmann gave one of the most dis- 
cerning and pleasing performances ever 
heard here. This was followed by 
Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll” and Re- 
spighi’s “Pines of Rome.” 

The eighth pair of concerts, on Dec. 
18 and 19, brought a new soloist in the 
person of Adolf Busch, violinist, who 
thrilled both audiences with his superb 
playing of the Brahms Concerto in D 
Major. Mr. Golschmann’s program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Overture to “Eg- 





mont,” excerpts from Stravinsky’s 
“Oiseau de Feu,” and Ravel’s “La 
Valse.” 


The Sunday afternoon “pop” con- 
certs of the Symphony have been dis- 
continued and a new series on Tuesday 
evenings is to be inaugurated. 

The English Singers again appeared 
on the course at the Principia on the 
evening of Dec. 11 in a program of 
madrigals, folk songs and other music. 
A capacity audience greeted them en- 
thusiastically. 


Gordon Quartet in Bow 


At the second concert of the Civic 
Music League at the Odeon on Dec. 15 
the Gordon String Quartet made its 
bow to St. Louis. The principal works 
offered were the Beethoven Quartet in 
F Minor, Op. 95, and two movements 
from the Debussy Quartet. Other 
smaller works filled out the program, 
and three encores were added. It was 
a highly successful performance. 

Albert Rappaport, tenor, formerly of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, recently ap- 
peared in an interesting and unusual 
program at Temple Israel. A large 
audience was in attendance. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra recently 
gave a very ambitious program in the 
Scottish Rite Auditorium. Jean Brown- 
ing, thirteen-year-old pupil of Leo 
Miller, gave a widely diversified pro- 
gram before the Community School. 
The voice pupils of Elizabeth Farmer, 
assisted by Agnes Gray, violinist, ap- 
peared in a recent concert. The Con- 
cordia Seminary Students Chorus, un- 
der Walter Wismar, was heard in a 
beautiful Christmas program on a re- 
cent Tuesday evening in the Seminary 
Auditorium. 

SuSAN L. Cost 


Schubert Music Society in Concert 


The Schubert Music Society, Edward 


Margetson, conductor, gave a concert 
on Dec. 27 at the Imperial Auditorium. 
This well-trained chorus of colored 
singers was heard with pleasure in a 
Christmas program of Basque, Anda- 
lusian, Catalonian, Bohemian, French 
and English carols, arranged by Dick- 
inson, Biedermann, Rhys-Herbert, Ge- 
vaert, Thiman and Erickson. Original 
Christmas compositions by Stainer, 
McKinney, Rachmaninoff, Kramer and 
two by the conductor were also given. 
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Elgar “Enigma” Variations Recorded 








“By the “Discariminators”? 


Harty Conducts Elgar’s “Enigma” 
Variations 

A noteworthy achievement is Colum- 
bia’s Masterworks Set No. 165, the 
“Variations on an Original Theme,” 
Op. 36, the famous “Enigma” by Elgar 
played by the Hallé Orchestra of Man- 
chester under Sir Hamilton Harty. 
This album consists of four discs, the 
reverse side of the final disc presenting 
the same composer’s “Dream Children,” 
Op. 43, a Brahmsian bit. 

Sir Hamilton’s reading of this noble 
music is all that could be desired and 
will replace in many a disc library the 
composer’s own recording, which left 
much to be desired. 


Grainger Plays Four Bach Transcrip- 
tions 

Realizing the ever-growing interest 
in the masic of Johann Sebastian Bach, 
Columbia devotes its Masterworks Set, 
No. 166, to four a played 
by Percy Grainger, who, though a mod- 
ernist, is as devout a Bach worshipper 
as any we know. 

Mr. Grainger plays magnificently, on 
four records, the organ Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor in the Tausig-Bu- 
soni transcription, Liszt’s transcription 
of the organ Prelude and Fugue in A 
Minor and Fantasy and Fugue in G 
Minor, and concludes with his own fas- 
cinating transcription, which he calls 
“Blithe Bells,” from the little-known 
eantata “Was mir Behagt ist nur die 
Muntre Jagd,” of the air “Schafe kén- 
nen sicher weiden,” or in English “Sheep 
May Graze in Safety.” This is an en- 
thralling bit of Bach, set for the piano 
as only Grainger can. Those who doubt 
that our “Yankee Doodle” is of German 
origin should give ear to this Bach 
melody, which in more than a phrase 
resembles it. 

There is an error in the labelling 
again. The label on the second side of 
the second disc tells us that it contains 
the “completion” of the Fugue in A 
Minor, whereas it gives us only the 
“continuation.” The completion takes 
place on the first side of the third disc. 
This, too, is incorrectly labelled, read- 
ing “Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor,” 
which is not to be heard on it until the 
Fugue in A Minor has been completed. 
The error is made not only on the la- 
bels, but also in the otherwise excellent 
explanatory brochure which accom- 
panies the set. A. 


Viennese Waltzes Prove Alluring 

A set of four Strauss waltzes and a 
miscellany called “Reminiscences of 
Vienna” form the Victor Concert Al- 
bum No. 15. The waltzes are “Thou- 
sand and One Nights” played by the 
Vienna Philharmonic under Clemens 
Krauss, the well-known “Gipsy Baron” 
waltz by the Berlin State Opera Or- 
chestra under Leo Blech, “Artists’ 
Life” and “Village Swallows from Au- 
stria” by the Vienna Philharmonic un- 
der Kleiber, and the aforementioned 
potpourri played by a salon orchestra 
under an undesignated conductor. 

Mr. Kleiber comes, perhaps, nearer to 
the Strauss spirit than the other three 
conductors. H. 

The Lamoureux Orchestra under Al- 
bert Wolff plays effectively the sonor- 
ous tone poem “Le Chasseur Maudit” 
(The Mad Huntsman) of César 
Franck, occupying a disc and a half. 
The open side is devoted to that lovely 
Introduction to Act I of d’Indy’s opera 
“Fervaal,” music of distinction which 
for unexplained reasons we never hear 
in our concert halls. 

The records just mentioned are from 
Brunswick, as are two discs devoted to 
Schumann’s “Scenes from Childhood,” 
played by one Johnny Aubert. The 
label reads “noted Swiss pianist.” M. 








Sir Hamilton Harty, Who Conducts the Hallé 
Orchestra in Recordings of Elgar’s “Enigma” 
Variations 


Aubert is not noted to our knowledge, 
but he is a fine pianist. 

Columbia’s album of Masterworks, 
No. 161, is devoted to four discs, giving 
us that very uneven work of Dvorak, 
his Quintet in A Major, Op. 81, for 
piano and strings. It is unevenly 
played by the Lener String Quartet 
and Olga Loeser-Lebert, pianist. More 
rehearsal would have done their per- 
formance real good. Not much to get 
excited about in 1931, this music, ex- 
cept the lovely slow movement, a 
Dumka that shows Dvorak at his best. 

A. 


Columbia has brought out a valuable 
addition to its Masterworks series, the 
Sonata for ’Cello by Debussy, played by 
two very competent artists, Gaspar 
Cassado and Mme. G. von Mendelssohn 
Gordigianzi. The music floats out in its 
own ravishing style, played very sensi- 
tively by Cassado, with a warmth and 
delicacy of tone. Only the pizzicato 
Serenade is not quite as felicitous. The 
first and third movements are delight- 
ful. Q. 


e DISC BRIEFS e 


“PACIFIC 231” by Arthur Honegger. 
A good recording of a once (i. e., a few 
years ago) sensational orchestral piece. 
The composer conducts this recording 
with an unnamed forei orchestra. 
One twelve-inch disc. Columbia. 


“HANSEL AND GRETEL” OVERTURE of 
Humperdinck. Mengelberg with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Victor, one disc. Only passably good. 
Mr. Mengelberg seems not to have 
made a careful study of playing for the 
microphone. H. 


SONATA IN D MINoR, Op. 31, No. 2, 
by Beethoven, Played by Walter Giese- 
king on two discs with a perfection that 
defies description. This is a recording 
you must get, whatever the sacrifice. 
No phonograph library is complete 
without it, whether the music-lover be 
classicist or modernist. 

Gieseking’s art is marvelously exhib- 
ited here, that finely chiselled style, 
which lends itself so remarkably to 
older Italians like Scarlatti, to Mozart, 
to Beethoven and to the modern 
Frenchmen, because Gieseking is a 
great musician. Columbia. 




















Biographies of Eugen D’Albert and 
Peter Cornelius Issued in Germany 








A 300-odd page biography of Eugen 
d’Albert by Wilhelm Raupp, entitled 
“Eugen d’Albert: Ein Kiinstler-und 
Menschenschicksal” (Leipzig: Koehler 
& Amelang), represents a tremendous 
amount of earnest work on the part of 
its author. This German account of 
the career of one of the truly great 
pianists of his time, acknowledged in 
Germany, and nowhere else, as an op- 
eratic composer of worth, will make 
but little appeal in English speaking 
countries. It is chiefly useful to us as 
a reference work. It contains a list 
of d’Albert’s works and data about 
their premieres and subsequent per- 
formances. 

Equally without significance for this 
country is the two-volume biography of 
that great master, Peter Cornelius 
(Regenburg: Gustav Bosse Verlag), by 
his son, Carl Maria Cornelius. It is 
called “Peter Cornelius, Der Wort-und 
Tondichter” (Peter Cornelius, Word 
and Tone Poet). 

Sons do not write readily about their 
fathers without exhibiting that filial 
piety that destroys completely the 
evaluating of the subject under dis- 
cussion. Nor was Cornelius’s life very 
much more interesting than the account 
of it here given. 

But those of us who cherish him need 
no more than “Ein Ton,” a handful of 
his other perfect lieder and the best 
moments of his “Barber of Bagdad” to 
hold him in deepest affection. A. 


A Modern Pianist’s Text Book 


Aspiring to be “a complete, concise, 
practical and indispensable manual,” 
“The Modern Pianist’s Text Book” by 
Simon Bucharoff, published by the 
Allegro Musical Art League of Amer- 
ica, Inc., (New York: Edward B. Marks 
Music Co.), indeed combines a very 
great deal in little space. 

Beginning with original charts which 
show the relation of signatures to the 
major keys and their relative minors, 
and the relation of any note to the 
corresponding piano key, the manual 
proceeds to illustrate the most common 
harmonic intervals, and then devotes a 
hundred pages to exercises on various 
modulations, scales and chords. These 
are admirably chosen to illustrate the 
chief problems in piano performance. 
Especially valuable are the studies de- 
signed to exercise the wrist. 

A concluding section gives a list of 
music appropriate to various grades. 
The work is one which should prove 
invaluable to the teacher and er 


Clara Clemens Writes of Her Father 


A personal account of Mark Twain is 
given by his daughter, Clara Clemens 
(Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch), in her 
latest venture into print, “My Father” 
(New York: Harper & Brothers). In- 
cluded are many hitherto unpublished 
letters and family photographs. 

The famous author is seen here as a 
family man and a personage within the 
home circle. There are many enliven- 
ing anecdotes, and the pages frequently 
glow with the warmth of a vital per- 
sonality. ; 


Music Instruction for School Heads 


“Music for Public School Adminis- 
trators” by Peter W. Dykema (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University), fills a 
unique place and has been long needed. 
It aims to acquaint those holding execu- 
tive positions in the public schools with 
the chief problems in musical educa- 
tion. As this branch of instruction has 
been taking great strides in the cur- 
riculum in the last decade or two, many 





educators will doubtless desire to hav: 
at hand an authoritative compendium. 
Professor Dykema’s experience as pro- 
fessor of school music in Teachers Col- 
lege fits him uniquely to undertake its 
——. 
a imen curriculum teaching 
ods for each ie, should take its 
lace as the stan book in its field 
or use in all teachers’ courses. M. 


Three Scholes Volumes Combined 


“The Listener’s History of Music,” 
by Percy A. Scholes (London: Oxford 

niversity Press; New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc.), is complete in one vol- 
ume (formerly three), the first contain- 
ing these sections: “To Byrd and Pales- 
trina”; “To Bach and Handel,” and “To 
Beethoven”; the second, “Romantic 
Composers and Romantics as National- 
ists”; the third, “Composers of Today.” 

The English scholar’s work is well 
known, but this volume could have been 
improved by being brought up to a 


Music in the Junior School 


Duncan McKenzie is the author of 
an excellent volume, “Music in the 
Junior School” (New York: Oxford 
University Press), with a foreword by 
Dr. A, S. Vogt, known for his ad- 
mirable work as conductor of the 
famous Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto. 
Mr. McKenzie was formerly director of 
music in the Toronto schools. 


“The Home and Community Song 
Book” (Boston: E. C. Schirmer Music 
Co.), revised and enlarged by its com- 
pilers, Thomas W. Surette and Archi- 
bald T. Davison, comes in a handsome 
edition sponsored by Better Homes in 
America, Inc., and the National Recre- 
ation Association. C. 





REVIEWS IN BRIEF 


“OUTLINE OF PIANO PEDAGOGY” by 
Beryl Rubinstein. A series of papers by the 
dean of the Cleveland Institute of 
pianist and comp d discussion of the 
multitudinous considerations of technique and 
expression. Carl Fischer, Inc. 
“THE fe gs | STUDENT'S VOCABU- 
LARY” by E Gruen One of the 
—— “Pocket Music | series. What 
the violinist needs , 2 know about terms, — 
mentary violinists, hist history 
any ee ie 
“HOME + LESSONS” a, Harriet Ayer 


of listening, com- 
bined with a we OE method of ee 
thythm and melody. Carl Fischer, Inc. 

“es NEGRO FOLK “> > =. Rape 

*s second volume, “More Mellows,” 
pm a and judicious collection. Dodd. 
Mead & Co. 

“KEYBOARD HARMONY” for juniors by 
Elizabeth Gest. First difficulties made simple. 
Oliver Ditson Co., Inc. 

ELGAR’S bate = a me list up to March, 
1931. Co musicians by 
Louise B. ay ie le wn oak 
by the Oxford Press. 

“PREPARATORY EXERCISES IN SCORE- 

R. O. and Howard 














rudi- 


“Valuable practice in transposition, 

eng Ry Ay FY X (and 

consequently, ee more than one melody 
simultaneously ord Press. 

“A B C OF MUSIC,” Vols. I and II. By T. 
Campbell Young. Graphic instructions for 
teachers so that they may make music a living 
subject for children from infant to senior 
schools. Starts from “A,” but progresses much 
farther than “C.” Excellent material, clearly 
presented. Oxford Press. 

“THE ACOUSTICS OF ORCHESTRAL IN- 
STRUMENTS AND OF THE ORGAN.” 
By E. G. Richardson. Compiled from a series 
of lectures on wind instruments, with chapters 
added on strings and the orchestra generally. 
Of greater scientific than ral interest, but 
with enough of a “popular” a ch to recom- 
mend it to students. Oxford Press (London: 
Edward Arnold & Co.) 


“VIOLIN VIBRATO.” 


rough 
apparatus and technique, speed, duration, types. 
tone-quality and other aspects of vibrato. One 
of the publications of the Department of Re- 
search of the Peabody Conservatory. Edited 
by Otto Ortmann, director. 
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KINDLER PRESENTS 
ARRAY OF SOLOISTS 


National Symphony Gives 
Washington Premiere 
of American Work 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 5.—Hans Kindler 
is presenting many soloists on the 
programs of the National Symphony 
Orchestra. Lucrezia Bori appeared at 
the first Sunday afternoon “pop” con- 
cert, when she sang to a packed house. 
The Hungarian pianist, Miksa Merson, 
who has been making his home in 
Washington for the past four years, 
appeared as soloist with the orchestra 
at the third “pop” concert on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 3, playing the Hun- 
garian Fantasy for piano and orchestra 
of Franz Liszt. He received an ova- 
tion, playing as an encore a Viennese 
waltz of his own composition. 

The Misses Tarwater, Rebecca and 
Penelope, teachers at the King-Smith 
Studio School of Music, appeared in a 
group of negro spirituals and Tennes- 
see mountain songs at the last Thurs- 
day afternoon children’s concert, given 
in the auditorium of the Central High 
School. They were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded and gave several encores. 

On Dec. 17, in Constitution Hall, the 
orchestra presented a program includ- 
ing the overture to “Egmont” by Bee- 
thoven, and two Washington premiéres, 
the Handel-Aleinikoff Passacaglia and 
Charles Sanford Skilton’s “Two Indian 
Dances.” The inclusion by Mr. Kin- 
dler on his programs of works by Ameri- 
can composers is warmly appreciated 
by the Washington public. Sylvia 
Lent, violinist, played the Mozart Con- 
certo in A Major. It was a gorgeous 
performance, and Miss Lent deservedly 
was showered with flowers at the close 
of the work. 

The program concluded with Si- 
belius’s “Finlandia.” 


New York Philharmonic Heard 


Toscanini and the New York Phil- 
harmonic appeared in Constitution Hall 
‘for the first concert of the season on 
Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 15, under the 
local management of the T. Arthur 
Smith Concert Bureau, playing to a 
distinguished audience which included 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover. The assisting 
artist was Adolf Busch, violinist, who 
played the Bach Concerto in A Minor 
and the Beethoven Concerto. The 
other numbers on this program were 
the Mozart Symphony in A Major, 
Franck’s symphonic piece from the 
“Redemption” and Wagner’s overture 
to the “Flying Dutchman.” 


Mrs. Lawrence Townsend has pre- 
sented two memorable morning musi- 
eales recently, that of Dec. 9, when 
Paul Kochanski, violinist; Maurice 
Marechal, ’cellist, and Pierre Lubo- 
shutz, pianist, were the artists; and 
that of Dec. 16, when Clare Clairbert, 
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soprano, and Richard Crooks, tenor, 
appeared. Mr. Kochanski, Mr. Mare- 
chal and Mr. Luboshutz joined forces 
in giving the Haydn Trio in G Major. 
Richard Crooks again carried off 
laurels with his singing of a group of 
Franz songs. This closed the series of 
concerts given by Mrs. Townsend in 
the ballroom of the Mayflower Hotel 
until after the Chistimas holidays. 


The Washington Composers’ Club 
was presented in a concert at the 
American Association of University 
Women on the evening of Dec. 7. R. 
Deane Shure was represented by a 
group of piano solos played with fa- 
cility and clear-cut technique by Grace 
Shannon. Karl Holer and Edward C. 
Potter had each a beautiful group of 
songs interpreted by the Welsh tenor, 
Wilfred Smith. Henry S. Gregor re- 
ceived a remarkable interpretation of 
his “Inca Sun Hymn” at the hands of 
Bernard Parronchi, the first ’cellist of 
the National Symphony Orchestra, 
while La Salle Spier’s “Ballade” was 
splendidly played by Arsenio Ralon, 
one of the violinists of the new or- 
chestra. Both of these fine instrumen- 
talists of the orchestra joined with 
Dorothy Radde Emery and Evelyn 
Randall in interpreting the “Flower 
Cycle” of Mrs. Emery, written for 
quartet. 


A program of Christmas carols, sung 
by the National Capital Choir, was a 
feature of the annual Christmas Eve 
party of the National Press Club on the 
afternoon of Dec. 24, broadcast by both 
the National and Columbia chains. The 
forty singers were led by Dr. Albert 
W. Harned. 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON 


Wagenaar’s Divertimento Given Local 
Premiere by Cincinnati Symphony 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 5.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony, in its seventh pair of con- 
certs in Emery Auditorium recently, 
gave the first local performance of 
Bernard Wagenaar’s  Divertimento. 
The work, as conducted by Eugene 
Goossens, was warmly received. Grace 
Moore, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was a feted soloist at these con- 
certs, singing the aria “Depuis le jour” 
from “Louise” and works by Handel, 
Debussy and Delibes. The program in- 
cluded also Schubert’s Overture to 
“Alfonso and_ Estrella,” Brahms’s 
Third Symphony and the Prelude to 
Act III of “Lohengrin.” 


Pons to Sing in Benefit “Rigoletto” for 
Greenwich House School 


A special benefit performance of 
“Rigoletto” will be given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House for the Greenwich 
House Music School and Health Centre 
on Friday afternoon, Jan. 15. The cast 
will include Lily Pons as Gilda, Gia- 
como Lauri-Volpi as the Duke, and 
Giuseppe De Luca in the title role. 
Vincenzo Bellezza will conduct. 


SCHIPA HEARD WITH 
MINNEAPOLIS MEN 


Ormandy Gives Works by 
Debussy and Strauss 
with Symphony 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 5.— Eugene Or- 
mandy, conducting the eighth subscrip- 
tion concert of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony on the eve of his leaving for a 
short holiday vacation on Dec. 18, 
shared honors equally with Tito Schipa, 
tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera, who 
was the soloist. Northrop Memorial 
Auditorium was filled to nearly the last 
seat. The problem of grouping a sym- 
phonic program around vocal works, 
mainly operatic, was successfully solved. 

The opening number, the Overture to 
Weber’s “Oberon,” received a highly 
imaginative and poetic interpretation 
from the first sound of the elf king’s 
horn to the last triumphant strains of 
Rezia’s allegro. Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” Fantasia is often counted 
among the master’s uneven works, but 
it seemed to hold not a single bar of 
straw or bombast in Mr. Ormandy’s 
fiery interpretation. “The Afternoon of 
a Faun,” by Debussy, once more 
charmed through its cool, sunny mezzo- 
tints. “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” 
from “Gétterdimmerung” was unfolded 
like a unique tapestry of elaborate 
contrapuntal texture. 

Mr. Schipa sang first “Una furtiva 
lagrima” from Donizetti’s “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” and the duke’s couplets from 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” in the most excel- 
lent form. He gave the “Song of In- 
dia” from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko” 
in excellent French diction as an extra 
number. In his second group, he sang 
“Ombra mai fu” from Handel’s 
“Xerxes,” “Nina” by Pergolesi and 
Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh,” the last 
being most exquisite of all. 


Following this group, the piano was 
rolled on to the stage and Mr. Schipa 
gave an extra recital of five numbers, 
including Tosti’s “Mare chiare,” his 
own charming “I Shall Return” and 
three popular Spanish songs. 

An audience of nearly 5000 was 
present at the seventh concert of the 
Symphony on Dec. 11. Mr. Ormandy 
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Tito Schipa, Tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
a Feted Soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 


conducted a program of Brahms, Wag- 
ner and Richard Strauss. It was vis- 
ibly thrilled by the vitality and power 
of the young Hungarian conductor’s 
readings. The orchestra has upon some 
memorable occasions excelled in the 
performance of the Brahms C Minor 
Symphony and Wagner’s “Meistersing- 
er” Prelude, but local music-lovers have 
not heard a presentation of both these 
works combined with such a marvelous 
performance of Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 
spiegel.” The waltzes from “Rosen- 
kavalier” were new to local Friday 
night audiences, although heard here 
previously in popular concerts. 

During December the Symphony gave 
four popular Sunday afternoon con- 
certs, two conducted by Mr. Ormandy, 
and two by the assistant conductor, 
Paul Lemay. Each included a sym- 
phony. The attendance was large and 
the enthusiasm great. 

Victor NILSSON 





Rosa Low Hailed as Soloist with 
National Symphony in Washington 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 5.—Rosa Low, 
soprano, was heard as soloist with the 
National Symphony, Hans Kindler, 
conductor, in Constitution Hall on 
Jan. 3. The success of the soloist was 
such that she was immediately engaged 
for a second concert in this city. 
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thoroughly memorized and digested.” 


I know of no other volume like it.” 


to every serious vocal student.” 


could read it. 


818 Steinway Hall - 








“Style in Singing and Song Interpretation” 


' “It would be a fine thing if every young singer—and some old ones—had it all 


“This book will prove of great value to every singer who will study it carefully. 


—Walter Butterfield, Director of Music, Providence, R. I. 
“A clear and comprehensive text-book that should be of great value and interest 


Hans Leschke, Director of Municipal Chorus, San Francisco, Cal. 


“It is fascinatingly interesting and valuable reading. 
—Thomas Wilson, Director of Music, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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HAYWOOD INSTITUTE OF UNIVERSAL SONG 
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—By James Woodside 


—Edward Moore in Chicago Tribune 
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J. Alden Edkins, Pupil 
of Arturo Vita, Wins 
Atwater Kent Contest 


V 








Arturo Vita, Voice Teacher, of Boston and 
New York 


J. Alden Edkins, bass, winner this 
season of the $5,000 Atwater Kent na- 
tional male voice first prize, is a pupil 
of Arturo Vita, with whom he has 
studied for five years at the Boston 
Conservatory and privately in New 
York. Mr. Edkins four years ago won 
the North District contest in this same 
competition and was awarded second 
place in the Massachusetts trials. He 
is well known to New England radio 
audiences. 

Signor Vita was active as a tenor in 
his native Italy, one of his best known 
roles being the leading part in Alfano’s 
“Resurrection.” He came to the United 
States in 1925 to join the faculty of 
Boston Conservatory, under Agide 
Jacchia. He also conducts a New York 
school of singing at the Osborne. 





New Works Given by Chicago Musical 
College Symphony 


CuicaGco, Jan. 5.—The Chicago Mu- 
sical College Symphony Orchestra, led 
by Leon Sametini, gave its first con- 
cert of the season at Orchestra Hall 
on Dec. 12. So great was the attrac- 
tive power of this event that five 
hundred persons were turned away. 
The program opened with Mozart’s 
“Jupiter” symphony, played in its en- 
tirety. Mary McCabe, a pupil of Ed- 
ward Collins, was the soloist in Liszt’s 
A major concerto. “Vision Fugitive” 
from Massenet’s “Hérodiade” was sung 
by Joel Lay, pupil of Frantz Proschow- 
ski. 

A novelty for string orchestra was 
played in the form of Louis Victor 
Saar’s “Old German Masters” Suite, 
comprising his arrangements of an 
Overture by Telemann, a Minuet by 
Warpurg, a Jig by Mattheson, and a 
Fugue by Pachelbel. 

Another new work was an overture, 
“Cinderella,” for full orchestra, from 
the pen of Nicanor Abelardo, of 
Manila, P. I. a composition student 
of Wesley La Violette. Minnie Jaffe, 
violin pupil of Leon Sametini, played 
two movements of Lalo’s “Spanish 
Symphony.” The Cavatina from “The 
Barber of Seville’ was sung by Leola 
Aikman, pupil of Nelli Gardini, and 
the program closed with two move- 
ments from Saint-Saéns’s Fourth 
Piano Concerto, played by Dorothy 
Crost, pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn. 
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Conference of Institute of Universal 
Song Members Held in New York 


Voice training classes for high school 
students was the general topic of the 
conference of teachers of the Haywood 
Institute of Universal Song held at the 
Frederick Haywood voice studios in 
Steinway Hall on Dec. 21 and 22. Out- 
of-town members present were: J. Os- 
ear Miller, Chattanooga; Grace Melo- 
ney, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Alfred 
Spouse, Rochester; Walter Butterfield, 
Providence; Elmer Hintz, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.; Edith Marie Hoffman, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., and Willie Wil- 
liammee, Penn State College, Pa. Many 
visitors prominent in the field of pub- 
lic music education were also present. 

Speakers during the two-day sessions 
were Mr. Haywood, Hugh Ross, con- 
ductor of the Schola Cantorum; James 
Woodside, who talked on the applica- 
tions of his “Style in Singing and 
Song Interpretation,” and several of 
the faculty members. 

Several teachers remained in New 
York for further work with Mr. Hay- 
wood. A total of 615 teachers have 
taken the normal course to the present; 
classes are established in sixty-eight 
city high schools, thirty-seven colleges, 
and with thirty-four private teachers. 





Schofield Pupils in Recital 


An audience of about sixty persons 
gathered in the studios of Edgar Scho- 
field, bass-baritone and voice teacher, 
to hear the recital given by his pupils 
on the evening of Dec. 17. They en- 
joyed a diverse program, which was 
excellently carried out by the follow- 
ing: Ruth Lake, Harold Tyson, Ger- 
trude Wyatt, Betty Gladstone, Edgar 
Frey, Dorothea Garrett, Adele Breaux, 
Emelie Gregoire, John Cassidy, Paul 


Haskell, Virginia Marvin and John 
Deacon. Paul Taubman was at the 
piano. 





La Forge-Berimen Artist Pupils Heard 


The weekly program of the La Forge- 
Bertimen Studios over WABC on Dec. 
17 brought Elizabeth Andres, contralto, 
Edith McIntosh and Erna Zobel Luet- 
scher, pianists, and Kenneth Yost, ac- 
companist, to the microphone. Miss 
Andres has been heard on previous 
occasions and always gives a most 
satisfactory performance. Mr. Yost’s 
accompaniments completed a splendid 
ensemble. The Misses McIntosh and 
Luetscher played two groups of two 
piano selections extremely well. Equal- 
ity of technique and similarity of tone 
made their work interesting. 

In the next radio program on Dec. 
24, Kathryn Newman, coloratura so- 
prano, sang two groups with delicate 
artistry. Miss Newman interpreted a 
group of carols beautifully. Kenneth 
Yost’s accompaniments were sympa- 
thetic. Blanche Gaillard, pianist, played 
two groups with musical understanding. 

Artist pupils of these studios gave a 
recital at the Bowery Mission on the 
same evening. Those heard in the 
interesting and well presented list were 
Jeanne Winchester, Helen Dalby, Flo- 
rence Misgen and Neva Chinski, so- 
pranos, and Alexander Mirsky, bass. 
Beryl Blanche and Sibyll Hamlin pro- 
vided artistic accompaniments. 





Estelle Liebling Artists in Various 


Engagements 
Colette D’Arville, mezzo-soprano, 
Lucy Monroe, soprano, and Georgia 
Standing, contralto, sang with the 


French-Italian Opera Company in 
“Carmen” at Allentown, Pa., on Dec. 
10. Miss D’Arville sang the title role, 
Miss Monroe, Micaela, and Miss Stand- 
ing, Mercedes. Miss D’Arville was en- 
gaged by the Cosmopolitan Opera Com- 
pany for the same role in Washington 
on Jan. 8. She will be a soloist at the 


Biltmore Morning Musicale on Jan. 22. 

Wilma Miller, coloratura soprano, 
has been engaged by Vincent Youmans 
for his new show. Amy Goldsmith, 
coloratura soprano, was the soloist at 
the first evening concert of the Rubin- 
stein Club at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Dec. 15. Frances Sebel, soprano, De- 
vora Nadworney and Georgia Stand- 
ing, contraltos, and Paul Cadieux, ten- 
or, sang on Nov. 29 at the Pleiades 
Club. 

Florence Leffert, soprano, was the 
soloist on Dec. 27 over WPCH on the 
“Council of Young Israel” hour. Leo- 
nora Cori, coloratura soprano, sang on 
the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Hour on 
Dec. 9 over WEAF. 

Lucille Lavin, coloratura soprano, 
has been engaged by the New England 
Coke Co. as featured singer on their 
Boston station. Amy Goldsmith, colora- 
tura soprano, and Viola Philo, soprano, 
were the soloists in “Through the Op- 
era Glass” on Dec. 13 and 20 respec- 
tively. 





Diller-Quaile Christmas Concert 


A large audience gathered at the 
Diller-Quaile School of Music on the 
morning of Dec. 19, for the students’ 
Christmas concert. An interesting fea- 
ture of these informal musicales is the 
participation by the audience in learn- 
ing and singing new songs. On this 
occasion they gave the old French mel- 
ody, “Slumber Song of the Infant 
Jesue;” “I Saw Three Ships,” and a 
canon for two voices, “A Christmas 
Carol,” by Reinecke. 

“The First Nowell,” “Adeste Fideles” 
and “We Three Kings of Orient Are” 
were also sung, to a novel accompani- 
ment by the class of four-year-olds of 
the school on their rhythm band instru- 
ments. 

The piano playing throughout was 
excellent. The work of Sophia Borstel- 
man was particularly good, also that of 
two younger pupils, Herbert Kanner 
and Nina Levine. 





Mannes Christmas Play Acclaimed 


“La Nativité,” the Christmas play 
at the David Mannes Music School, was 
heard by three capacity audiences on 


Dec. 16, 17, 18, in its fourth annual 


presentation, and many were turned 
away. Mme. Adrienne von Ende of the 
vocal faculty directed the performance, 
and David Mannes conducted. 

Soloists and chorous, accompanied by 
a group from the the senior string or- 
chestra, acquitted themselves. well. 
The experienced singing of Adele 
Schuyler as the Virgin was one of the 
outstanding features. 

Newton Swift’s incidental music, 
based on themes from noels, was 
played for the second year. 





Albert Meiff Pupils Heard 


Students of Albert Meiff, member of 
the violin faculty of Curtis Institute, in 
Philadelphia, were heard in recital on 
Dec. 9 in Casimir Hall, Philadelphia, 
playing the taxing program brilliantly. 
Those participating were Harold Kohon, 
twelve years old; Frederick Vogelge- 
sang, ten; and Charles Jaffe, fifteen. 
They played works of Bach, Chausson, 
Paganini-Wilhelmj, Joachim and others 
with Sigana Sornborger, student of 
Harry Kaufman, at the piano. 

Mr. Meiff has opened new studios at 
157 West Fifty-seventh Street and will 
teach in New York the first half of each 
week, going to the Curtis Institute as 
heretofore for the last half of the week. 





Pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt Scores 
in Operetta 
Helen Harbourt, nineteen-year-old 
soprano, pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, 
whose unusual talent has gained her 
early recognition in operetta and con- 





cert, pane the dual roles of Irma and 
Musette in Herbert’s “Fortune Teller” 
on Nov. 26, 27 and 28 with the Mont- 
clair Operetta Club under Julius Zingg. 

Miss Harbourt is soprano soloist in 
the First Methodist Church of Asbury 
Park, N. J. Among her season’s en- 
gagements is her appearance as soloist 
with the Apollo Club of Asbury Park 
in its February concert. 





Frederic Hufsmith in Radio Opera 


Frederic Hufsmith, tenor and artist- 
pupil of Solon Alberti, was chosen by 
the National Broadcasting Company 
and Walter Damrosch to sing the title 
role in their presentation of the first act 
of “Lohenyrin” on Sunday, Dec. 27. 

Mr. Hufsmith has appeared on many 
of the important broadcasts, among 
which are General Motors, McKesson, 
Music Treasure Box, Hoffman, Old 
Stagers and “Through the Opera Glass.” 
He has appeared as soloist with the 
Miami Symphony Orchestra for three 
consecutive years. 





Irma Swift’s Pupils Heard 


Irma Swift, of the Hunter a 
Music Department, presented her pupils 
in a song recital on the evening of 
Dec. 15. 

The program included arias, lieder, 
and French songs. Those participating 
were Dorothy Lauro, Virginia Ray, 
Lilyan Groveman, Tessie Hartman, 
Gertrude Meager, Alysse Reiley, Ger- 
trude Peters, Sophie Mayer, Ruth Gree- 
ley, Sarah Weinraub, Nan Brown, 
Roma Jacobs, Esther Kahn Weinraub. 





Musicale Given at Studio of Edward E. 
Treumann 


Edward E. Treumann presented his 
artist pupil, Alexandra Henba, in a 
piano recital on the afternoon of Dec. 
20 in his studio. The program, gra- 
ciously received by the invited friends, 
included works of Schubert, Liszt, 
Paderewski, Schumann and Chopin. 





Eugenia Buxton in Memphis Recital 


According to a telegram received by 
Alberto Jonas, New York piano teacher, 
his artist pupil, Eugenia Buxton, gave a 
recital to a sold-out house in Memphis 
recently. The pianist received an ova- 
tion and had to give four encores. 





Djina Ostrowska Reopens Studio 


After returning from a recent trip 
to Europe, Djina Ostrowska, harpist 
has reopened her New York studio 
and resumed teaching for the season. 





Ernest Fowles Gives Lecture Series in 
Cornish Theatre 


SEATTLE, Jan. 5.—The Cornish 
School presented Ernest Fowles, 
eminent English music authority, in 
a course of lectures during the week 
of Nov. 16 in the Cornish Theatre. 
The first talk, on Bach, was given 
under the auspices of the Seattle 
Chapter of Pro Musica. The second, 
sponsored by the Seattle Musical Art 
Society, was devoted to “The Music 
Study Hour; How to Spend It.” The 
remaining three formed a series, “A 
Short Sketch of Modern Musical 
Development.” 

A reception was given for Dr. 
Fowles at the Cornish School during 
the week. 





Max Drittler Gives Boonton Recital 


BoonTOoN, N. J., Jan. 5.—Max Dritt- 
ler, New York pianist, was heard here 
in a short recital with explanatory 
comments in the High School Audi- 
torium recently. He played pieces by 
Scarlatti, Bach, Chopin, Liszt and 
Ravel, explaining the historical signi- 
ficance of each. The audience of stu- 
dents applauded enthusiastically. 








BALTIMORE FORCES 
GIVE NOVELTIES 


Siemonn Leads Works by 
Hadley and Aubert— 
Zimbalist Hailed 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 5.—With all seats 
occupied and all the available stand- 
ing room crowded, the audience at the 
Lyric on the night of Jan. 3 repre- 
sented an encouraging interest in the 
second concert of the municipal series 
given by the Baltimore Symphony. 
This spirited attention is commendable. 
It marks a civic pride in the progress 
of the orchestra and especially confirms 
the approval of the newly appointed 
conductor. 

George Siemonn conducted two nov- 
elties. Henry Hadley’s overture “In 
Bohemia” was played with an appre- 
ciation for its lilting and melodious 
structure. A “Habanera” by Aubert 
was also presented, the more modern 
sonority and complexity of style being 
convincingly projected. In the Tchai- 
kovsky E Minor Symphony, the con- 
ductor introduced individuality of con- 
ception, always within the scope of 
authoritative interpretation. 

Efrem Zimbalist was the soloist. His 
intellectual reading of the Sibelius 
Concerto in D Minor was accorded an 
enthusiastic reception. The lofty mood 
of the slow movement and the rhythmic 
final movement were evidences of deep 
musical understanding, and a demon- 
stration of superb technical ability. 





Johns Hopkins Orchestra Heard 


The Peabody Auditorium was filled to 
capacity on the afternoon of Dec. 20 
with an audience which showed its ap- 
preciation of the program presented by 
the Johns Hopkins Orchestra, under the 
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George Siemonn, Conductor of the Baltimore , 


Symphony Orchestra 


baton of Bart Wirtz. The concert 
marked the beginning of the four- 
teenth season of the Johns Hopkins 
Musical Association, Philip S. Mor- 
gan, president, and this program was 
the eighty-fourth presentation of the 
ambitious organization. The orches- 
tra has symphonic proportions, with 
full choirs of brass and wood-wind and 
a large number of string players. 

Mr. Wirtz revealed magnetic powers 
as a conductor and gave convincing 
readings of the Weber “Oberon” Over- 
ture, the Symphony No. 94 of Haydn, 
the Chabrier “Habanera” and _ the 
March from “Tannhiuser”. The soloist 
Felicia Rybier, pianist, played the Grieg 
concerto, disclosing abundant technical 
command and individuality of interpre- 
tation. 

Fraser Gange, baritone, newly ap- 
pointed to the teaching staff of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, gave 
a recital on Dec. 13 which served to 
introduce him to the local public. Mr. 
Gange showed a sympathetic under- 
standing of the classics of song litera- 
ture which he presented. His interpre- 
tations had a full measure of sentiment, 
individually expressed, and he won the 
esteem of the audience. George Bolek 
gave ideal support at the piano. 

Louis Robert, organist, Orlando 
Apreda, violinist, and Howard R. 
Thatcher, accompanist, members of the 
teaching staff of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, were heard in a concert 
on the afternoon of Dec. 18. A feature 
of the program was the performance 
of a manuscript composition for organ 
by Charlotte Klein, who is a student 
in composition at the conservatory. 


Toscanini Leads Philharmonic 


The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
of New York with Arturo Toscanini 
conducting and with Adolf Busch, 
violinist, as soloist, played to a large 
audience at the Lyric Theatre on Dec. 
16. The conductor read Mozart’s 
charming A Major symphony and a 
symphonic piece by Franck with nuance 
and expression. The sonorous tone and 
commanding sweep of the violinist in 
the Bach A Minor and the Beethoven 
Concertos gained serious attention. 
The audience responded with prolonged 
applause. 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
ensemble pianists, were heard in a re- 
cital in Cadoa Hall on Dec. 15, under 
the auspices of the Bach Club. The 
ensemble pianists seem to have de- 
veloped unanimity and characteristic 
expression which made their playing 
have definite values throughout the 
varied program. 

Ivan Servais, a graduate of the Paris 


Conservatoire, has been appointed to 
succeed the late George Castelle as 
director of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Glee Club. 

The European Conservatory of Music, 
Henri Weinreich, director, gave its first 
concert of the season in Arundel Hall 
on Dec. 17. The following students 
participated: Selma Harris, Marion von 
Behren, Audrey N. Shanks, Nellie Nil- 
son, Edith Rabai, Anthony Pawlikow- 
ski, Dorothy Lee Henderson, Ermine 
Rabai, Gertrude Evers, George H. Asen- 
dorf, Jr., Elsie Wiedersum, Mildred 
Scheinberg, Miriam Rosenbleum, Ruth 
Rosenthal, Robert Busick, Doris Sirkis, 
Belle Horowitz, Ruth Searls, Bernard 
Lapin, Sune Symonds, and Samuel 
Rubin. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Women’s 
Music Club, Virginia Blackhead, con- 
ductor, presented a program of tradi- 
tional Yuletide carols, sung in national 
costumes, on Dec. 27, at the Maryland 
Casualty Auditorium. Hazel Born- 
schein, reader, as narrator, recited the 
origin of Christmas customs. The pro- 
gram included carols from England, 
Bohemia, Holland, Italy, Poland, Swe- 
den, Germany, Spain, France, Russia 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Adolf Busch, violinist, with Hubert 
Giesen at the piano was the guest artist 
at the Bach Club on Dec. 22, playing 
before a large and entranced audience. 
Mr. Busch played an entire Bach pro- 
gram with impressive style. This pro- 
gram was announced as the only re- 
cital appearance of the artist during 
his brief visit to this country. 

Dino Borgioli, tenor, gave the sixth 
Peabody recital, on Nov. 27. The 
tenor’s skillful vocal style, and his 
significant interpretations of old as 
well as newer compositions greatly 
pleased the audience. Frank Bibb, 
who was called upon to serve as ac- 
companist on very short notice, added 
distinction to the program. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 


Emily Roosevelt Heard in Opera and 
Oratorio 

Emily Roosevelt, soprano, sang the 
title role in a performance of “Aida” 
given at Syracuse University under the 
baton of Dr. Howard Lyman on Dec. 
10. On Dec. 13 she was the soloist in 
a performance of “The Messiah,” also 
conducted by Dr. Lyman. 
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MILWAUKEE FORCES 
PRESENT “MESSIAH” 


Oratorio Given on Fiftieth 
Anniversary of Local 
Premiere 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 5.—This city has 
established a new record in the Middle 
West for oratorio despite the prevail- 
ing state of depression and the alleged 
lack of interest in oratorio in these 
modern days. 

On the evening of Dec. 28 the Arion 
Musical Club and the Milwaukee Mu- 
sical Society gave the “Messiah” in the 
Auditorium to an audience of almost 
3,000 people and actually turned away 
a large number of late comers. 

Special interest was created in the 
“Messiah” this year as it was the fif- 
tieth anniversary of its first perform- 
ance in Milwaukee. The local premiere 
took place on Dec. 29, 1881, in the old 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church. 

This year the oratorio was given 
with more than 250 singers, an orches- 
tra drawn from the membership of the 
Milwaukee Philharmonic and with the 
following four soloists: Carla Pesta- 
lozzi-Kroetz, soprano, and Aileen Buck- 
ley Lazar, contralto, both of Milwau- 
kee; and Charles L. Sears, tenor, and 
Frederick Jencks, bass, both of Chi- 
cago. 

Dr. Daniel Protheroe again con- 
ducted. The great choral numbers were 
delivered with tremendous volume and 
authority. There was clarity of part 
reading, and great precision in the per- 
formance. Insistent applause greeted 
not only the chorus, but all the soloists. 

Robert Adams-Buell, Milwaukee pi- 
anist, scored heavily at the last appear- 
ance of the Chicago Symphony in the 
Pabst Theater, when he played Liszt’s 
“Fantasia on Hungarian Melodies.” 
Mr. Buell played with authority and 
certainty and invested the work with 
great brilliance. C. O. SKINROOD 








Anna Hamlin, soprano, formerly of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, will make a 
tour to the Pacific Coast during Feb- 
ruary. This will be her first appearance 
in the West. 
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KENTUCKY TEACHERS 
HOLD CONVENTION 


Louisville Plays Host to 
Visiting Pedagogues— 
Recitals Given 


LOUISVILLE, Jan. 5.— The Kentucky 
Music Teachers’ Association met in 
Louisville recently, holding its ses- 
sions at the Brown Hotel. Addresses 
were made by Hazel Gertrude Kincella 
of Lincoln, Neb., Harwood Simmons, of 
New York; and Foster Krake, head of 
the voice department of the Lexington 
Transylvania College. Recitals were 
given by Jane Glenn, violinist; Cornelia 
Nettinga, soprano, with Leland Brock 
accompanying; and William Meldrum, 
Fulton, Mo., pianist. Several local 
school choruses, and a string quartet 
from the University of Kentucky were 
heard in interesting lists. 

Mr. Krake was chairman of the voice 
section, Mrs. Alanson Trigg, of the 
organ section, and Carl Lampert of 
the violin section. The president for 
the coming year is James van Peursen 
of Richmond, Ky., succeeding Josephine 
Mitchell of this city, who was elected 
one of the vice-presidents. 





Cossack Choir Sings 


The second concert in the Artist 
Series, sponsored by J. H. Thuman, was 
given in the Memorial Auditorium on 
a recent night, presenting the Don 
Cossack Russian Male Chorus. A 
program of Russian numbers by Kas- 
talsky, Rachmaninoff, Gretchaninoff. 
Nishtichinsky and Warlamoff, with 
several arrangements of folk-songs by 
Serge Jaroff, conductor of the chorus, 
delighted a very large audience. 

A sonata recital was given in the 
Brown Hotel by Mrs. J. B. Whitney, 
pianist, and Charles Letzler, violinist, 
early in the season. The Mozart F 
Major Sonata, Beethoven’s Op. 24, and 
Grieg’s Op. 13 were played with fine 


effect. The recital was sponsored by 
the Louisville Conservatory of Music, 
of which Frederic A. Cowles is presi- 
dent. 


Pons Heard in Recital 


A sensation was created by Lily 
Pons, presented in the Memorial Audi- 
torium by J. N. Thuman in the Artist 
Series. She sang arias from “Magic 
Flute,” “Rigoletto,” “The Czar’s Bride,” 
“Barber of Seville,” “Lucia” and “Perle 
du Brésil.” Besides these she gave 
several songs by Caccini, Martini, Sir 
Henry Bishop, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
Saint-Saéns. Numerous encores almost 
doubled the length of the program. She 
was accompanied by Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek at the piano and the flute obbli- 
gatos were played by Ary van Leeuven 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra. 

On Dec. 10 the Louisville Lieder- 
kranz gave its eighty-fourth fall con- 
cert, led by Theodore Eitel. Fannie 
Bess Morton was the vocal soloist. 
Morris Perelmutter played the violin 
obbligatos to three solos. The concert 
was given in the Y.M.H.A. Auditorium. 
Accompanists were Ellen Gardner and 
Alfred Voit. 

The Louisville Male Chorus gave its 
first concert under its new conductor, 
George Latimer, in the Woman’s Club 
on Dec. 17. The choruses were largely 
composed of appropriate Christmas 
carols and other seasonable works. 
Ruth and Joseph von Beust, violinists, 
played Bach’s Concerto in D Minor, ac- 
companied by Elizabeth Shackleton. 
Florence Almstedt is the Club accom- 
panist. 

KATHARINE WHIPPLE DOBBS 





Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest 
Scheduled 


The national finals of the Intercol- 
legiate Glee Club Contest will be held 
in St. Louis on Friday evening, March 
11. The New York district contest will 
take place in Carnegie Hall on Satur- 
day evening, Feb. 27. The winner of 
the New York contest will take part in 
the national finals. 
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SAVANNAH ORGANIZES 
CIVIC CONCERT GROUP 


Opera Association Opens Series of 
Concerts—Club Groups Active 


SAVANNAH, Jan. 5.—A Civie Music 
Association has recently been organized 
in Savannah and will give a series 
of concerts. The artists to appear will 
be announced later. 

The Savannah Opera Association 
opened its third season most auspi- 
ciously with the first of four scheduled 
concerts in the Municipal Auditorium 
on the evening of Dec. 1, before a 
large and appreciative audience. 
Luther Williams led a large chorus 
and orchestra in a performance of 
Cowan’s “Rose Maiden.” 

The soloists were Sara McCandless, 
soprano; Minnie Baggs, contralto; 
Gordon Hanson, tenor, and John Dyer, 
bass. The first half of the program 
included solos by Curry Robey, bari- 
tone, and Miss Crofoot, violinist, and 
piano duos by Eunice Odrezin and 
Dwight Bruce. 

The clubs of the city have opened 
active seasons. The Savannah Music 
Club gives monthly programs on the 
first Monday of each month, the Fed- 
erated Junior Music Clubs of the city, 
including twelve groups of young 
students, on the first Wednesday after- 
noon. Other active organizations are 
the Thursday Morning Music Club and 
the Opera Study Club. 

May S. TEASDALE 


Dr. Otte Erhardt Appointed to Faculty 
of Salzburg Academy 


Cuicaco, Jan. 5.—Dr. Otto Erhardt, 
stage director of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, has been appointed to the staff 
of the Salzburg Orchestral Academy. 
He will conduct a class in opera pro- 
duction there next summer. 

Dr. Erhardt came to the Chicago 
Civic Opera from the Dresden State 
Opera. He had previously served suc- 
cessively as stage director in Breslau, 
at Bayreuth, at the Municipal Theatre 
in Hamburg, at the Barmen-Elberfeld 
Opera and for seven years at the State 
Opera in Stuttgart. He established 
the school of opera in the Wiirtemburg 
College of Music and has staged per- 
formances in Zurich, Rome, Tuyin, 
Barcelona, Budapest and Geneva. 





Bruce and Rosalind Simonds Give Re- 
citals in Pennsylvania and Virginia 
Bruce Simonds recently returned from 

a week’s tour through Pennsylvania 

and Virginia. With Rosalind Simonds 

he appeared in two-piano recitals at 

Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, 

Pa.; the State Teachers College in 

Farmville, Pa., and the State Teachers 

College in Edinboro, Pa. Mr. Simonds 

appeared in a solo recital at the Ma- 

deira School in Washington. 


Alexander Zukovsky, Violinist, Joins 
Les Angeles Music Colony 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 5.—Among re- 
cent additions to the musical colony is 
Alexander Zukovsky, violinist and 
teacher, who came to Los Angeles after 
a sojourn of four years in Paris. A 
gold medalist at the Moscow Conserva- 
tory and assistant to Sevcik in Prague, 
Mr. Zukovsky laid the foundation of a 
teaching career before coming to Chi- 
cago as principal of the violin section, 
remaining for seventeen years. His 
outstanding pupil in Europe was 
Cecilia Hansen, who coached with Auer 


only six months before making her 


debut. In Chicago, Zukovsky con- 
ducted educational concerts and found- 
ed a quartet, both of which activities 
he is developing here, his associates 
being L. Manhenick, B. Levitzki and 
A. Borisoff. 

Among his prominent pupils in this. 
country are Sascha Culbertson and 
Roaul Berger, assistant concertmaster 
of the Cincinnati Symphony. Mr. 
Zukovsky will devote his energies to 
teaching and to the development of 
his quartet, which has already had sev- 
eral engagements. H. D. C. 





Summary of Recitals by Samuel A. 
Baldwin during Quarter Century 
Published 


Of especial interest in view of the 
approaching retirement of Samuel A. 
Baldwin, professor of music at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, is a re- 
cently published summary of the public 
organ programs he has given in the 
quarter century during which he has 
been active as college organist. It 
shows the impressive total of 2004 
compositions performed 11,174 times. 





Rose Bampton and Robert Steel to Be 
Soloists with Schola Cantorum 


Rose Bampton, contralto, and Robert 
Steel, Baritone, both of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, have been added 
to the list of soloists for the first sub- 
scription concert of the Schola Can- 
torum, under Hugh Ross, on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 20, in Carnegie Hall. Miss 
Bampton will sing the contralto aria in 
the Bach contata, “Praise God in His 
Kingdom,” and Mr. Steel the Beggar’s 
Seng in Delius’s “Hassan.” 
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OBERLIN APPLAUDS 
HOLIDAY CONCERTS 


Orchestras and Recitalists 
Heard—‘“Messiah” Sung 
By Chorus 


OBERLIN, Jan. 5.—The pre-holiday 
season, always a busy one, has been 
particularly so this year at Oberlin. 
No less than eight concerts and re- 
itals, exclusive of the weekly students’ 
programs, were given between Dec. 1 
and 19, the beginning of Christmas 
vacation. 

“Messiah” was revived by the Ober- 
lin Musical Union, after an interval of 
two years. The chorus of 150 voices 
was assisted by the Conservatory Or- 
chestra and by school soloists, under 
its new leader, Olaf Christiansen. The 
Union, in its eighty-third year of active 
existence, was widely known under its 
former director, Dr. G. W. Andrews, 
now emeritus. 

The English Singers gave a program 
of Christmas music on the evening of 
Dec. 8. 

Another beautiful program was pre- 
sented on Dec. 15 by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. It was made up of the Tchai- 
kovsky Sixth Symphony, Wagner’s 
“Forest Murmurs,” the Prelude to the 
Act III of “Tristan und Isolde.” The 
conductor, Nikolai Sokoloff, was re- 
called many times. 

The Conservatory Orchestra, under 
Maurice Kessler, gave its annual pro- 
gram on the evening of Dec. 3. Three 
numbers were played—the Overture to 
“Freischiitz” by Weber; the Liszt Con- 
certo in A Minor, and Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony. The orchestra was 
assisted in the Liszt number by David 
Earl Moyer of the piano faculty, who 
gave a brilliant performance of this 
difficult work. 

The first senior recital of the year 
was given on Dec. 4 by R. Bernard 
Fitzgerald of Lawrenceville, [Ill., of 
which the main number was the rarely 
played Saint-Saéns Septuor, for trump- 
et and strings. On Dec. 10, Frances 
Bieber of Butler, Pa., soprano, pre- 
sented her senior recital. On Dec. 11, 
Alice Ilsley of Spirit Lake, Iowa, gave 
a recital in her minor study, violin. 

The First Church Choir of Oberlin, 
led by Mr. Christiansen and made up 
mainly of Oberlin faculty and students, 
gave its annual Carol Service on the 
evening of Dec. 13. The Choir was as- 
sisted by the Conservatory Madrigal 
Singers, who sang two groups of de- 
lightful old carols. 

The Cleveland Orchestra, under Niko- 
lai Sokoloff, made its first Oberlin ap- 
pearance of the year at Oberlin earlier 
in the season. The program included 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture No. 3, 
the Brahms Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, “Till Eulenspiegel” by Strauss, 
and the Franck Symphony. 
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Perfectly at Home on Broadway 











The Philosophic Cow in the Gruenberg-Erskine Opera, “Jack and the Beanstalk,” Whose Plaint of 
“This Will Never Do-o-o” Adds Hilarity to the Action. From a Sketch by Aline Fruhauf 





The Detroit Symphony, under Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, gave its annual! Oberlin 
program recently, playing the Schén- 
berg “Verklarte Nacht,” the Brahms D 
Major Symphony, Korngold’s Suite, 
“Much Ado About Nothing.” and the 
Theme and Variations from Tchaikov- 
sky’s Third Suite. 

The Roth String Quartet gave a pro- 
gram of chamber music in Warner Hall 
on a recent evening. The program in- 
cluded the Haydn D major Quartet, the 
Ravel Quartet in F major, and Schu- 
bert’s “Death and the Maiden” Quartet. 
Two movements of another Haydn 
Quartet were played as an extra. 

Felix Salmond, cellist, was heard in 
a recent recital of much interest, with 
Ralph Angell, pianist. 

The fourth artist recital in the Ober- 
lin series was presented on Nov. 24 
by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist. He 
played superbly the Beethoven Sonata 
in D Major, the Schumann Sonata in 
G Minor, a Schubert group and two 
Chopin Etudes. 





Henri Deering to Play in Leeffler Work 
with Philharmonic Symphony 


Henri Deering, American pianist, 
arrived on the Europa on Jan. 5, after a 
concert tour of England, France and 
Germany. Mr. Deering will appear in 
New York on Feb. 13 with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony under Bruno Walter 
in Loeffier’s “Pagan Poem.” He will 
begin his American season with a con- 
cert at the Ogontz School, Philadel- 
phia, on Jan. 13. 
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Hans Gregor, Well-Known Impresario, 
Writes Sparkling Book 


BERLIN, Dec. 30.—Hans Gregor, one 
of Germany’s best known theatrical 
managers, has just published a volume 
of reminiscences (“Die Welt der Oper; 
Die Oper der Welt,” published by Bote 
& Bock, Berlin) that represents a 
charming medley of anecdotes, opin- 
ions, observations and criticisms gath- 
ered in the course of an unusually rich 
and varied career. 

As director of the opera in Elberfeld, 
Gregor was the first to introduce to 
Germany the works of Charpentier, De- 
bussy and Massenet, and was the real 
founder of the Berlin “Komische Oper” 
in 1905, after which he was called to 
the Vienna Opera as the successor of 
Gustav Mahler. He is also credited 
with being the first to apply Rein- 
hardt’s principles and ideas to the pro- 
duction of opera, and throughout his 
eareer was known as one of the most 
rigid disciplinarians and analytical 
thinkers in his particular field. 

As he is equipped with unusual 
vision and critical finesse, as well as 
being a penetrating observer of men 
and conditions, his vignettes of the 
many artists with whom he worked or 
came in contact are of fascinating vi- 
tality. His critical estimates of opera 
management in New York, Paris and 
Vienna are extremely pertinent and il- 
luminating, while his observations and 
reflections on various phases of oper- 
atic production should be of enormous 
interest to all students and managerial 
aspirants. 

The book has not yet appeared in an 
English translation, but for those con- 
versant with German, it is a veritable 
mine of entertainment and instruction. 

G. DE C. 





Mary Frances Beramen Plays at 
Horace Mann School 


Mary Frances Bertimen, pianist, wife 
and pupil of Ernesto Bertimen, the New 
York pianist and pedagogue, gave a 
recital at the Horace Mann School for 
Boys in New York on Dec. 17. 

Mrs. Berimen played works by 
Ponce, Moszkowski, Liszt and Chopin. 
She was given an ovation by the 400 
students who attended the recital. 


TENTH SEASON 
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“JACK” APPLAUDED IN 
SEASON ON BROADWAY 





Fairy Opera by Louis Gruenberg 
and John Erskine Delights 
under Stoessel 


The two weeks’ season of “Jack and 
the Beanstalk,” the new American opera 
with a score by Louis Gruenberg and a 
libretto by John Erskine, attracted in- 
terested auditors at the Forty-fourth 
Street Theatre, beginning Dec. 21. The 
production, under the management of 
George T. Bye, provided a holiday feast 
for the many child and adult listeners. 
Daily matinees were given during the 
second week. 

With the admirable stylized settings 
of Margaret Linley and the clever stage 
direction of Alfredo Valenti, the opera 
provided a visual spectacle which put 
to shame that of many more preten- 
tious offerings. The large orchestra, 
composed of students of the Juilliard 
School of Music, played Mr. Gruen- 
berg’s beautiful instrumental score with 
praiseworthy sureness, under the baton 
of Albert Stoessel. The standards of 
Singing and acting were also com- 
mendable. 


Alternate Casts 


As in the recent premiere of the 
work at the Juilliard Auditorium, there 
were alternate casts, with one excep- 
tion composed of Juilliard Graduate 
School students, Pearl Besuner of the 
Metropolitan filling the role of the 
Princess. The leading singers included 
the following, the first-named in each 
case being heard on the opening night 
and in alternate performances: 

Jack, Mary Katherine Akins and Alma Mil ; 
the Mother, Beatrice Hegt and Marion Selec. tha 
Princess, Pearl Besuner and Ruby Mercer; the 
Cow, Roderic Cross and George Newton; the 
Giant, Raymond Middleton and falius Huehn; the 
Locksmith, Willard Young; the Butcher, Roy 
Nichols and Mordecai Bauman; the Tanner, John 
Barr; the Barker, Roland Partridge 


. ; c 
soloists, Apolyna Stoskus, John Barr rae 
Kraushaar. 





Ann Luckey Is Guest Artist at Vassar 


Ann Luckey, soprano, was to be heard 
as guest artist at Vassar College on the 
evening of Jan. 9, presenting a program 
of classics. On Sunday, Jan. 10, Miss 
Luckey will be heard as solo artist at 


the college services. 
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ROCHESTER PRESENTS 
CHRISTMAS BALLET 
Local Dancers Accompanied 


by Civic Orchestra 
Under Harrison 





ROCHESTER, Jan. 5.—The Civic Music 
Association gave a Christmas ballet on 
the evening of Dec. 18 and the after- 
noon of Dec. 19 at the Eastman Theatre 
which proved highly successful. Four 
Rochester teachers of the dance, Enid 
Knapp Bottsford, Thelma Biracree, Nan 
Heinrich and Miles Ensign, presented 
the ballet with their pupils, and the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra, Guy Frazer 
Harrison conducting, provided the mu- 
sic. The costumes were designed and 
created by Alice Couch and the stage 
setting and lighting by Clarence J. 
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Hall. The program opened with the 
Carnival Overture by Dvorak, Op. 62, 
played by the Rochester Civie Orches- 
tra. Then followed “Moonlight im a 
Grecian Garden,” music from Beethoven 
and Schubert-Liszt, from the Studio of 
Nan Heinrich, “Krazy Kat,” John Alden 
Carpenter, from the Studio of Thelma 
Biracree, “Melodie.” Rachmaninoff, 
from the Studio of Enid Knapp Botts- 
ford, “Legends of the Viemma Woods,” 
Strauss, from the Studio of Miles En- 
sign, and a mumber of other presenta- 
tioms. The damces were very well car- 
ried out and the andiemces which packed 
the theatre both times gave them all a 
very cordial reception. 

Ruth Garmer gave a charming song 
recital before the members and friends 
of the Art Choir om the morning of 
Dec. 15 at the Sagamore Hotel, present- 
ing a varied program. She was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Charles L. Garner, who 
is president and director of the Art 
Choir, and was assisted im several songs 
by Hugo Becker, fiutist. 


Musical Arts Greup Fermed 


At the breakfast which followed the 
program, the members of the Art Choir 
reorganized themselves imto a society 
with a larger scope, calling themselves 
the Musical Arts Seciety. The purpose 
of the larger organization is to consti- 
tute a musical] cemter where members of 
proved ability may be beeked for en- 
gagements. The plan will be put into 
effect mext year, and people wishing to 
join will be givem auditions. 

A recital by the Hochstein Quartet 
was given at Killbourm Hall on the 
afternoon of Dec. 15, before a very cor- 
dial audience. The program consisted 
of a Brahms quartet amd ome by How- 
ard Hamson. The youmg men, who are 
graduates of the Eastman School, 
played with beautiful tome quality and 
a keen semse of emsemble. They are 
Harry Friedman, Leom Leonard, Arthur 
Stillman and Louis Meltzer. 

Another recital im the educational se- 
ries given by the Eastman School of 
Music was that of Allisom MacKown, 
‘cellist, amd Marjorie Truelove Mac- 
Kown, pianist, in Killbourn Hall on Dec. 
17. They played Bach and Grieg so- 
natas to am enthusiastic audience. 

Mary Ertz WILL 
Hackensack Weman’s Cherus Gives 
Cencert Under Anna Graham Harris 

Hackensack, N. J.. Jan. 5.—The 
Hackensack Woman’s Chorus, Anna 
Graham Harris, conductor, gave a con- 
cert on Dec. 9 im the Woman’s Club 
Auditoriam. A fimely arranged pro- 
gram, incleding works by Clokey, 
Shield, Forsyth, Sadero-Taylor, Frank 
Bridge and Hemsche!, was sung skill- 
fully and with excellent tome, to the au- 
dience’s evident pleasure. Miss Harris 
has trained her singers admirably. 

A hearing was given A. Walter Kra- 
mer’s choral cycle “A Rococo Romance,” 
which won favor for chorus, conductor 
and composer, the latter attending the 
concert and bowing at the close. In 
this work the solo part was artistically 
sung by Leonie Jacoby, soprano. The 
Roxy Male Quartet sang several 
groups ably. Edward Hart was an 
accomplished accompanist for the club, 
Miriam Deering Lioyd for the Roxy 
Quartet. 


Cartis Sympheny te Give Carnegie Hall 
Cencert 


The Curtis Symphony Orchestra, 
Fritz Reimer, conductor, composed of 
students from the Curtis Institute of 
Music im Philadelphia, will give a con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall om Friday eve- 
ning, Jan. 29. 


ST. LOUIS FORMS 
EXTENSION SOCIETY 





New Organization Aims to Develop 
Musical Groups for Amateur 
Performances 


Sr. Louis, Jan. 5—The Music Ex- 
tension Society of St. Louis has been 
formed by a group of leaders in music 
here to promote and extend musical 
culture in the city and in its environs. 

The society is headed by John C. 
Walter, president of the Philharmonic 
Society of St. Louis. Other officers 
are O. Wade Fallert, musical director 
of the Scottish Rite Cathedral, first 
vice-president; Dr. Louis C. Herchen- 
roeder, second vice-president; Edward 
Keitel, secretary; Ada Lacy La Berge, 
musical assistant at the Beaumont 
High School, treasurer; Anna Beck- 
mann of the voice department of 
Shurtleff College, librarian; Howard 
G. Cook, member of the Board of Edu- 
cation, counsellor on rules; Dr. David 
C. Todd, member of the Board of Edu- 
eation, counsellor on policy; Lillian 
Roesenberg, grade school musical de- 
partment, sergeant-at-arms. 


To Organize Musical Groups 


It is the purpose of the society to 
organize all available musical re- 
sources, both instrumental and vocal, 
through the formation of groups in 
various sections of the city. 

The affairs of the society will be 
in the hands of a council of nine 
elected from the membership at large. 
The council will meet once a month 
throughout the year. Officers will 
serve without compensation. ‘The nec- 
essary expenses of the society have 
been underwritten by private  sub- 
scription. Sustaining members will 
receive cards which will admit them 
to any concert or musical presentation 
given by any group affiliated with the 
society. 


Pietro Yon Presents Mass by Woman 
Composer at St. Patrick’s 


Pietro Yon, organist of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, on Christmas Day at the 
Pontifical High Mass, presented a 
new work “Missa Nativitatis,” scored 
for organ, orchestra, soloists and mixed 
chorus, by Mary E. Downey, American 
composer. 

The Agnus Dei was a particularly 
fine piece of writing, and the whole 
work was marked by sincerity and 
simplicity. It was superbly sung. The 
performance was given under Mr. 
Yon’s skillful direction, with the gifted 
young organist, Robert Elmore, at the 
organ. 

After the processional, the Con- 
certino for oboe and orchestra by Mr. 
Yon was performed with Bruno La- 
bate, oboist of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, as soloist. 

Mr. Yon’s “Gesu Bambino” 
the service. 


closed 





Kayla Mitzel Wins Ovation as Soloist 
with Portland Symphony 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 5.—Kayla 
Mitzel, young American violinist, was 
the recipient of an unusual ovation 
when she played the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo as soloist with the Portland Sym- 
phony, under Willem van Hoogstraten, 
on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 6. The 
sixteen-year-old artist, making her first 
appearance with orchestra, revealed an 
excellent technique and an admirable 
poise and musical understanding. The 
eoncert included the Overture to “Wil- 
liam Tell” by Rossini, the introduction 
to the third act of “Lohengrin,” the 


Christmas Pantomime from “Hansel 
und Gretel” and Liszt’s “Les Préludes.’” 





Sidney Sukoenig Scheduled to Appear 
with League of Composers 


Sidney Sukoenig, pianist, was sched- 
uled to play in a League of Composers 
concert on Jan. 10 in a sonata for two. 
pianos by Henry Brant, with the com- 
poser at the second piano. On the same 
program he was to play two works by 
Wallingford Riegger, both premieres. 

On Feb. 5 at 10 p. m. he will play 
the Grieg Concerto over station WEAF 
and an NBC network in the “NBC Art- 
ists Service Hour,” accompanied by an 
orchestra under Cesare Sodero. 

Work by Harold Morris to Be Given 
Premiere 


The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, on Sunday evening, Jan. 10, at the 
Hotel Plaza, will give the premiere of 
a work by Harold Morris, composed 
especially for the society, a Theme and 
Variations for chamber orchestra based 
on a Negro Spiritual, “I’ve Gone Away 
Down Yonder.” 
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Operas Heard at the Metropolitan 





(Continued from page 20) 


Sunday Night Concert 


A Verdi-Wagner program was given 
at the Sunday Night concert on Dec. 27, 
the artists taking part including Mmes. 
Miller, Lerch, von Essen, Vettori, 
Wells and Ryan, and Messrs. Jagel, 
Basiola, Lorenz and Pasero. Mr. Pel- 
letier conducted. N. 


The Second “Africana” 


Meyerbeer’s “Africana” had its sec- 
ond hearing on Dec. 28 with Rosa 
Ponselle singing magnificently in the 
name-part and Mr. Gigli again winning 
enthusiastic applause as Vasco di 
Gama. 

Two changes in the cast from the 
former hearing were Nanette Guilford 
as Inez and Adamo Didur, who made 
his first appearance of the season as 
Don Pedro. Mario Basiola sang Nelus- 
ko. The remaining roles were filled by 
Messrs. Ananian, Bada, Pinza, Gan- 
dolfi and Altglass, and Mme. Wake- 
field. Mr. Serafin conducted. H. 


The Fifth “Schwanda” 


“Schwanda” provided a joyous even- 
ing for the fifth time on Dec. 30, with 
Mr. Lorenz as the tender-hearted Ba- 
binsky, and the other roles in more 
familiar hands—Mmes. Miiller and 
Branzell, and Messrs. Schorr, Andresen, 
Paltrinieri, Windheim, Schiitzendorf, 
Altglass and Wolfe. Mr. Bodanzky did 
his part worthily with the sparkling 
score. Q. 


Double Bill for New Year’s Eve 


The last night of the old year was 
celebrated at the Metropolitan with a 
double bill which included the fourth 
performance of Montemezzi’s “Notte di 
Zoraima” and the nth of “Pagliacci.” 
Miss Ponselle was in glorious voice as 
the Inca Princess, and Santa Biondo 
sang Manuela for the first time since 
her recent absence. Excellent per- 
formances were also given by Mr. Jagel 
and Mr. Basiola. The remainder of the 
cast included Messrs. D’Angelo, Gabor, 
Wolfe, Paltrinieri and Tedesco. Mr. 
Serafin conducted. 

“Pagliacci” brought ovations for Mr. 
Martinelli, who was the Canio. Nina 
Morgana was a charming Nedda, both 
in appearance and voice, and Mr. Da- 
nise sang the Prologue to the evident 
admiration of the house. Mr. Paltri- 
nieri was Beppe, and Mr. Frigerio, Sil- 
vio. Mr. Bellezza conducted. 


“Aida” and “Bohéme” on New Year’s 
Day 


The ever-popular “Bohéme” was sung 
at the special New Year’s Day matinee, 
attracting the customary crowd. The 
cast included Mmes. Bori and Guilford 
and Messrs. Gigli, De Luca, Frigerio, 
Pinza, Ananian, Altglass and ala- 
testa. Mr. Bellezza conducted. The 
first and part of the second acts were 
broadcast. 

In the evening “Aida” was heard 
for the fourth time this season. Mmes. 
Miiller, Claussen and Doninelli assumed 
the feminine roles, and Messrs. Lauri- 
Volpi, Basiola, Pasero, Macpherson and 
Paltrinieri, the masculine ones. Mr. 
Serafin conducted. , 


“L’Oracolo” with “Cavalleria” 


“L’Oracolo” was repeated on_ the 
evening of Jan. 2, with “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” the latter serving as a 
vehicle for the re-entry for the season 
of Carmela Ponselle, who gave an ef- 
fective performance as Santuzza, sing- 
ing and acting with spirit. Her “Voi lo 
Sapete” was especially well done. Also 
in the cast were Messrs. Jagel and Gan- 
dolfi and Mmes. Swarthout and Falco. 

Mr. Scotti repeated his fine charac- 
terization of Chim Fen in the first work. 
Others in the cast were Mmes. Mario 
and Wakefield and Messrs. Tokatyan, 
Pasero, Wolfe and Paltrinieri. Mr. 
Bellezza conducted both operas. D. 





i 





Above, Lucrezia Bori, Who Was Again a Bril- 

liant Heroine in Massenet’s “Manon.” Below, 

Myrna Sharlow, Heard as Nedda in “Pagliacci” 
on Christmas Day 


Sunday Night Concert 


At the Sunday Night Concert on Jan. 
3, Fay Ferguson was guest artist, play- 
ing the Grieg Piano Concerto with 
much success. Lucrezia Bori sung a 
duet from “Don Pasquale” with Giu- 
seppe De Luca, and also gave Spanish 
songs and Strauss’s “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods.” Messrs. Tokatyan and 
Gauld and Mmes. Doninelli and Von 
Essen were the other participants. 
Wilfrid Pelletier conducted. J. 


Lily Pons Returns 


Before one of the largest audiences 
of the season, Lily Pons made her first 
appearance at the Metropolitan this 
year on the evening of Jan. 4 as Lucia, 
the role in which she made her debut 
last season. 

Miss Pons has broadened artistically 
since her debut. At this performance 
she brought not only her natural 
naiveté and charm to the part, but gave 
it genuine dramatic significance. Her 
first act aria was a flawless — of 
singing, and the Mad Scene literally 
drove the audience into a frenzy of ad- 
miration. There was no doubt as to the 
place this sterling young artist has 
made for herself in the hearts of the 
New York public. 

Mr. Gigli as Edgardo was also at his 
best, and came in for a well-deserved 
share of the tumultuous applause. Mr. 
De Luca sang Lord Henry. Others in 
the cast were Mme. Egener and Messrs. 
Pinza,. Tedesco and Paltrinieri. Mr. 
Bellezza conducted. N. 





CLUBS AID UNEMPLOYED 





Country-wide Series of Community 
Sings to Be Given by Federation 


The membership of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs is being 
mobilized for a country-wide series of 
community singing programs to aid un- 
employment relief work. This course 
of action was adopted at the recent 
fall meeting of the directors of the 
Federation. The series is now being 
organized by the state presidents and 
the directors of the national body in 
attendance at that meeting. 

Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, is heading this national sing- 
ing movement, which during the next 
three months is expected to produce 
scores of programs that will relieve 
the distress of those suffering from 
unemployment. 

The plan calls for the organization of 
People’s Choruses with units among 
all nationalities and classes, in the be- 
lief that music is one of the greatest 
forces for the upbuilding of morale 
and the dissipation of social unrest. 





Pupil of Mary Emerson Wins Matthay 
Scholarship 


At the annual conference of the Mat- 
thay Association held in Boston, the 
scholarship of $1,000 for a year’s study 
in London with Tobias Matthay was 
awarded to Tessa Bloom, pupil of Mary 
Hopkins Emerson of New York. Myra 
Hess acted as adjudicator at this con- 
ference. Miss Bloom was previously a 
student at the Music School Settlement. 


New York Opera Comique to Present 
Offenbach Operetta 


The New York Opera Comique will 
present a revival of Offenbach’s “La 
Vie Parisienne” at the Heckscher The- 
atre during the week of Jan. 11-16. 
Ernest Knoch will conduct, making his 
second appearance with the company. 
An English translation and adaptation 
of the operetta has been made by John 
E. Burks, technical director of the 
company. 





Above, Lily Pons, Who Was Welcomed by a 

Large Audience in Her Seasonal Re-entry as 

Lucia. Below, Carmela Ponselle, Applauded 
as Santuzza in “Cavalleria” 
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HOUSTON SYMPHONY 
IN FIRST CONCERT 


New Orchestra Hailed in 
Bow Under Uriel 
Nespoli 


Houston, Jan. 5.—The newly-organ- 
ized Houston Symphony of seventy 
musicians, under Uriel Nespoli, gave 
its first formal concert in the City Au- 
ditorium on a recent evening. The 
orchestra is sponsored by the Hous- 
ton Symphony Orchestra Association 
and is backed by subscription, rather 
than by guarantors. Both from the 
financial and artistic standpoints, the 
initial event was highly successful. Five 
more concerts are scheduled for this 
season. 

Mr. Nespoli deserves a great deal of 
credit for the professional results 
achieved with a group including many 
amateur players. 

The concert was opened with the 
Prelude to “Meistersinger,” and in- 
cluded also Beethoven’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, and the Grieg A Minor Con- 
certo. The last work was played with 
striking success by Drusilla Virginia 
Huffmaster, a fourteen-year-old pianist 
of this city. Miss Huffmaster, making 
her debut with orchestra, played with 
technical skill and brilliant style. The 
orchestra gave sparkling readings of 
the Overture to “I Vespri Siciliani” by 
Verdi and “The Dance of the Hours” 
from Ponchielli’s “Gioconda,” with Mr. 
Nespoli ably seconded by Josephine 
Boudreaux, the concertmaster. 

Dr. Joseph Mullen is president of 
the Orchestra Association. Other of- 
ficers are: Mrs. H. M. Garwood and 
Ima Hogg, vice-presidents; Bernard 
Epstein, treasurer; Mrs. Herbert Rob- 
erts, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. 
W. H. Hogue, recording secretary. 
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Hartford Has Unique Piano Club 
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The Members of the Pianoforte Club of Hartford, Founded in 1928 by Advanced Pupils of 
R. Augustus Lawson, Who Is Seen Seated at the Piano 


ARTFORD, Jan. 5.—The Piano- 

forte Club of Hartford, formed 
four years ago by advanced pupils of 
R. Augustus Lawson, has given several 
interesting programs this season. The 
club at the present time includes nine- 
teen members. All candidates have to 
play satisfactorily two classics and one 
modern work to become members. 

The financial support of this unique 
club is derived from dues of twenty-five 
cents monthly from each member, 
which enable the group to give four 
public concerts each year. The club 
also gives two prizes annually to the 
two pupils (non-members) who make 


the best records in piano study during 
that period. 

Mr. Lawson has been an active 
figure in local music for thirty-five 
years. His former pupils include many 
pianists who are today prominent 
teachers and soloists. Last March he 
celebrated his twenty-fifth year of 
teaching in his present studio in the 
Brown-Thomson Building by present- 
ing his pupils in a concert of piano 
music by Grieg and modern composers. 
The guest soloist in this concert was 
Howard H. Penfield, who studied with 
Mr. Lawson a quarter of a century ago, 
and is now a successful teacher. 
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LONG BEACH HAS INTERESTING RECITAL SEASON 





Saroya, Crooks, Ganz and Others 
Appear in Varied Programs 
of Much Interest 


LoNG BEACH, CAL. Jan. 5.—The 
Civic Music Association opened its sea- 
son recently, with Bianca Saroya, 
soprano, and Dimitri Onofrei, tenor, 
in “High Lights of Opera.” The pro- 
gram was given in the New Auditorium 
of Polytechnic High School, which was 
well filled for the occasion. Dr. Edgar 
Price is president of the organization 
and Katheryn Coffield, secretary-man- 
ager. 

The Philharmonic-Community Con- 
cert Association (formerly the Philhar- 
monic Course) opened its season, Dec. 
8, with a recital by Richard Crooks, 
tenor. The large audience acclaimed 
the American tenor, and he responded 
to five encores. The concert was given 
in Polytechnic High School Auditorium, 
which*was opened in November, and is 
being used for concerts until the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium is completed. Dr. 
W. B. Hill is president of the Philhar- 
monic-Community Concert Association, 
and L. D. Frey, manager. 

Other attractions announced by the 
Community Concert Association include 
Louise Arnoux, Jose Iturbi, Harold 
Kreutzberg with his group of Dancers, 
and the Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus. 

Rudolph Ganz, pianist, assisted by 
the Bartlett-Frankel String Quartet, 
appeared in concert Dec. 7, as the sec- 
ond event in the Civic Music Associa- 


tion series. The Musical Art Asso- 
ciation tendered a reception and supper 
to the artists, at the Pacific Coast Club 
after the concert. 

The eighth anniversary of Herbert 
L. Clarke’s conductorship of the Long 
Beach Municipal Band was celebrated 
on Dec. 1. The entire program was 
made up of compositions by Mr. Clarke. 
The soloists were Helen Dalzell, dra- 
matic soprano, and Harold B. Stephens, 
saxophonist. 

The Woman’s Music Club, Mrs. Harry 
N. Voisard, president, gave a program 
of Wagnerian music recently. Sev- 
eral soloists assisted the Music Club 
Chorus, led by L. D. Frey. 

The Long Beach Civic Chorus, Rolla 
Alford, conductor, was heard in a pro- 
gram of Indian music at the Municipal 
Auditorium recently, with Mrs. Dorothy 
Bell Alford, accompanist. “The Death 
of Minnehaha” from Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Songs of Hiawatha,” and songs by 
Cadman, Lieurance and Logan, made 
up the balance of. the program. 


Concerts were also given by the Wo- 


*men’s Symphony Orchestra, the Long 


Beach Opera Reading Club and the 
Ebell Club. 


Artists presented by the Ebell Club 
this season have been Rudolfo Hoyos, 
tenor, Alma Real, soprano, and John 
Claire Monteith, baritone. 

The Woman’s Music Club opened its 
twenty-second season with a program 
of early California entitled “Adobe 
Days.” 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS 


PORTLAND, ME, HAS 
ACTIVE SEASON 


McCormack Gives Recital 
—Local Orchestra to 
Open Series 


PORTLAND, ME., Jan. 5.—Presenting 
a program of Irish, English and Ger- 
man songs, John McCormack sang in 
this city on a recent evening, in City 
Hall auditorium. A large audience 
heard with delight works by Handel, 
Brahms, Rachmaninoff, Torrence and 
Foote and Irish folk-tunes. His ac- 
companist, Edwin Schneider, was heard 
in a group of three modern piano solos. 

The first concert of the season by 
the Portland Municipal Orchestra was 
given on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 13, in 
City Hall. Charles Raymond Cronham, 
municipal organist and conductor of the 
orchestra, led the concert and M. Isa- 
belle Jones, soprano, was the soloist. 
The orchestra this season will present 
three Portland concerts and three out 
of town events. 

Entering the sixty-second year of its 
existence, the Portland Rossini Club 
held its first public meeting of the 
season on a recent morning in Frye 
Hall, with Julia E. Noyes presiding. 
Meetings are held fortnightly from No- 
vember through April. This year the 
committee in charge of the programs is 
headed by Mrs. Charles P. Carroll, her 
assistants being Gertrude L. Buxton, 
Mrs. George E. Roche, Marcia Merill, 
Mrs. M. H. Johnson and Bernice M. 
Preston. Special programs include that 
of oratorio music, given recently; a 
George Washington Bicentennial pro- 
gram on Feb. 25, a students’ program 
and the usual spring concert, the latter 
two events planned for April. 


Club Official Honored 


Mrs. Guy P. Gannett of Portland, 
president of the Maine Federation of 
Music Clubs, has recently been elected 
to the board of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. Maine now has two 
national board members. The other is 
Julia E. Noyes of Portland, third vice- 
president of the National Federation. 

Robert Goldsand, pianist, was pre- 
sented on the first program of the 
present season of the Community Con- 
cert Association in this city on the 
evening of Nov. 27 in the auditorium 
of City Hall. He gave skillful inter- 
pretations of works by Schubert, Bee- 
thoven and Weber, and a modern group. 
The program included a group of three 
numbers by Charles Raymond Cron- 
ham, municipal organist. 

Sylvia Rowell, violinist, and Loretta 
LaRochelle, pianist, both of this city, 
were the winners in the violin and 
piano contest held on Nov. 28 by the 
Junior department of the Maine Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. 

Community singing, led by Orville 
P. Denison, was a feature of the first 
Sunday afternoon municipal organ 
concert of the season on Nov. 29. Mr. 
Cronham played, on the Kotzschmar 
Memorial organ, numbers by Bonnet, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Huperdinck, Sturgis 
and Rossini. Arthur W. Jordan, chair- 
man of the City Council, spoke on 
“Music in Civie Life.” 

AROLYN V. JOHNSON 








Yelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, 
will arrive in America in the middle 
of January for a tour of two months. 
Her New York recital, the first since 
1929, is scheduled for the evening of 
Jan. 27 in the Town Hall. 
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SUCCESSFUL METROPOLITAN BROADCASTS IN HOLIDAY EVENTS 
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“Hansel and Gretel” Heard 
on Christmas Afternoon in 
the Metropolitan’s Initial 
Radio Venture — Contro- 
versy Centres Around 
Ubiquitous Narration 


UDGING from the letters of con- 

gratulation that poured in from all 
over the country, the Metropolitan 
Opera’s first venture into the broad- 
casting waves on Christmas afternoon 
was a great success. The delightful 
music of Humperdinck’s “Hansel and 
Gretel” was a warmly received Yule- 
tide gift to listeners-in from coast-to- 
coast. 

The only divided opinion was caused 
by Deems Taylor’s explanatory com- 
ments, which often interrupted the flow 
of the music. This was a thorn in the 
flesh of seasoned opera-goers, who 
seemed to prefer their opera neat, but 
to untutored ears it was a blessing. 
And the latter predominated. 

It must be remembered, in this con- 
nection, that the broadcasts are not 
intended primarily for metropolitan 
dial-twisters, who may (if they have 
the price or the pull) get their opera 
at first hand, but for those supposedly 
less fortunate who have to take what 
the air waves give them and be con- 
tent. From this point of view, which 
must prevail, Mr. Taylor’s pertinent 
fire of sotto voce story-telling is ex- 
pedient, and not unpleasant. 


Mutual Congratulations 


Those in authority expressed them- 
selves as being more than satisfied. 
Congratulatory messages flashed back 
and forth among Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
general manager; Edward Ziegler, sec- 
cnd in command; Paul D. Cravath, 
president of the Metropolitan; M. H. 
Aylesworth, NBC president, and vari- 
ous NBC engineers. 

It must have been thrilling business 
to those on the stage as well—Queena 
Mario, Editha Fleischer, Dorothee 
Manski, Henriette Wakefield, Dorothea 
Flexer, Pearl Besuner and Gustav 
Schiitzendorf, and to Karl Riedel, con- 
ductor, and the orchestra. 

Balance between the orchestral 
forces and the singers was pronounced 
perfect, but to this listener the former 
seemed a little heavy in Humperdinck’s 
music. With the more powerful and 
sustained voice parts of “Norma,” 
given on the following afternoon, this 
was remedied to a great extent. Time 
and further experimentation will doubt- 
less perfect it entirely. 

Rosa Ponselle, who had appeared 
before the microphone numerous times 
previously, was the Norma on this 
ovecasion. Her fellow singers were 
Gladys Swarthout, Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi, Ezio Pinza, Minnie Egener and 
Angelo Bada. Tullio Serafin con- 
ducted. 

Act I and part of Act II of “Bohéme” 
were broadcast on New Year’s after- 
noon with a cast headed by Lucrezia 
Bori, Beniamino Gigli, Nanette Guil- 
ford and Giuseppe De Luca, Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducting. 

Although scheduled to be broadcast 
on Jan. 2, the premiere of Suppé’s 
“Donna Juanita” was withdrawn from 
the air, because of its alleged unsuit- 
ability for that medium, according to 
Mr. Gatti. The opera for Jan. 9 was 
to be “Lohengrin.” Others will be 
heard on each succeeding Saturday. 








Ernest Hutcheson and His Pupil, Beula Duffy, Who Played Two-Pianc Works in the Columbia 
Hour, in Which Mr. Hutcheson Is Regularly Featured 


NE of the highlights of Ernest 
Hutcheson’s weekly broadcasts 
over a Columbia network was his per- 
formance, with Beula Duffy, his pupil, 
of a group of Brahms Waltzes for two 
pianos, on Dec. 20, at 10:30 p. m. These 
Sunday half-hours have provided in- 
teresting musical fare recently, as Mr. 
Hutcheson has drawn generously on the 
works of the masters, both for solo 
piano and with orchestra. 


On Dec. 27, he played the Saint- 
Saéns “Carnival of the Animals,” and 
on Jan. 3, the first movement of the 
Mozart Concerto in D Minor, with the 
Columbia Concert Orchestra accom- 
panying. A Russian program was 
scheduled for Jan. 10, including the 
second movement of the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto, the Rubinstein Concerto in 
D Minor and several shorter pieces by 
various composers. 





AMERICANA HOLIDAY LIST 


Julius Mattfeld Leads Program of Native 
Works in Holiday Spirit 


For the Musical Americana program 
of Dec. 22, over a WABC chain, works 
in holiday atmosphere were chosen, 
most of them by American composers. 
The orchestra was conducted by Julius 
Mattfeld, who made his last appear- 
ance in the series. His place will be 
taken by several Columbia conductors, 
alternating. 

Colin O’More arranged the Christ- 
mas list, which was as follows: 


“The First Nowell”....John Tasker Howard 
“A Christmas Carol”’...... A. Walter Kramer 
Octet 
SOE . c.senthe ss tcapreremey 4ene ts Herbert 
Julia Mahoney 
“At the Fireplace”.......... Werner Janssen 
Re WONG «=. 6 oh 0 dass oo Joseph W. Clokey 
Octet 
“RE, S64 was cha 6 45%.04 Felix Borowski 
“The Birthday of a King”........ Neidlinger 


Roger Kinne 

“The Angelus” from Third Symphony 
Henry Hadley 

en James H. Rogers 


pr e £ eer Herbert 


For the program of Dec. 15, Roland 
Farley was guest composer and artist, 
playing some of his works and accom- 
panying Barbara Maurel in a group 
of his songs. Theo Karle sang songs 
of James P. Dunn, Gena Branscombe, 
William Stickles and Ralph Cox, and 
Vera Eakins played works of Mac- 
Dowell, 

Kathleen Lockhart Manning’s 
“Sketches of Paris” were sung by 
Evan Evans, baritone, on the Dec. 29 
hour, and Adele Vasa, soprano, sang 
songs by Harriet Ware and Charles 
Huerter. Vera Eakins, pianist, played 
William Mason’s “Silver Spring.” 

Nine American women composers 
were featured in this period for Jan. 


5: Mary Turner Salter, Mana Zucca, 
Clara Edwards, Harriet Ware, Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach, Gena Branscombe, Ida 
Bostelman, Fay Foster and Margaret 
Horton. Their works were sung and 
played by Theo Karle, tenor; Helen 
Nugent, soprano, and Virginia Arnold, 
pianist. 


FISK SINGERS ON CBS 





Jubilee and Other Groups from University 
to Broadcast Weekly 


Groups of singers from Fisk Univer- 
sity, including the well-known Jubilee 
Singers and the A Cappella Choir of 
sixty voices, will give weekly programs 
over a nation-wide Columbia chain, be- 
ginning on Sunday, Jan. 10, at 8.15 
p. m. 

Ray Francis Brown directs the A 
Cappella Choir, and Mrs. James A. 
Myers the Jubilee Singers. Warner 
Lawson, Negro soloist, will assist. The 
broadcasts will originate in Nashville. 

The first program was to include 
works by Bortniansky, Bach, Rach- 
maninoff, Gretchaninoff, Chopin, and a 
chorus by T. Tertius Noble. 


American Works Heard on Paris Station 


Compositions by living American 
composers were broadcast from the 
new Paris station LL on Dec. 7, in a 
concert given by the Entente Interna- 
tionale de Musique, of which the chair- 
man was the late Vincent d’Indy. The 
concert was given in the Salle d’léna, 
and many music lovers were present. 

Frank Bishop played works by 
Bloch, Grainger and Dett, and Gersh- 
win’s “Rhapsody in Blue,” accompanied 
by players from the orchestra of the 
Concerts Lamoureux. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS IN 
THIRD BROADCAST SERIES 





Chamber Music Concerts of Coolidge 
Foundation Carried on Two Networks 


For the third year, the chamber mu- 
sic concerts sponsored by the Library 
of Congress Division of Music, made 
possible by the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation, opened on Jan. 4 
with a concert by the Roth String 
Quartet. The first five of these pro- 
grams are carried on the Columbia net- 
work on Mondays at 2 p. m. The fol- 
lowing six concerts will be on Sundays 
at 11:30 a. m. over an NBC network. 

Mozart’s Quartet in B Flat was 
played by the Roths. Subsequent pro- 
grams will be given by the following: 


Jan. 11—Barrere Ensemble of Wind Instru- 
ments 

Jan. 18—Salzedo Harp Ensemble 

Jan. 25—Gordon String Quartet 

Feb. 1—Compinsky Trio 

Feb. 7—Musical Art Quartet 

Feb. 14—Elshuco Trio 

Feb. 21—Klorr String Sextet 

Feb. 28—London String Quartet 

Mar. 6—Nina Koshetz and String Quartet 

Mar. 13—Jacques Gordon and Lee Pattison, 
sonata program for violin and piano 


Guest Leaders in Rochester 


Issay Dobrowen was the guest con- 
ductor with the Rochester Philhar- 
monic for its broadcast on Jan. 8 over 
an NBC network, playing the Overture 
to Glinka’s “Russlan and Ludmila” 
and the Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony. 

On Jan. 15, Vladimir Golschmann 
will lead this orchestra in the “Frei- 
schiitz” Overture and the Satie-De- 
bussy “Gymnopedies.” The hour is 
3.15 p.m. 





*Short Waves-e 











The fifth Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
cert (Columbia) is scheduled for Sat- 
urday, Jan. 16, at 8.15 p. m. 

Chausson’s “Chanson Perpetuelle,” 
for soprano, piano and string quartet, 
was the feature of the Curtis Institute 
broadcast over the WABC network on 
Jan, 8. 

Mischa Levitzki and Alberto Sciaretti 
are playing piano duos over WJZ on 
Sundays at 7.15 p. m. Toscha Seidel 
has planned a Mozart program, includ- 
ing the Symphonie Concertante, the 
“Turkish March” and the Concerto No. 
6 in E Flat, finale, for his appearance 
with orchestra over the WABC network 
on Jan 11 at 11.15 p. m. 

General Electric luminaries: John 
Charles Thomas on Jan. 3; Lily Pons, 
Jan. 10; Richard Crooks, Jan. 17—the 
network, WEAF; the hour, 5.30 p. m. 

Program for the Perole String Quar- 
tet, WOR, Jan, 10, 1 p. m.—Beethoven 
Quarter in D Major, the Variations 
from Schubert’s D Minor Quartet— 
Margaret Bristol, soprano soloist. 

Ralph Leopold played the first move- 
ment of the Rubinstein D Minor Piano 
Concerto with the WTAM Concert Or- 
chestra, under Walter Logan, on Jan. 
3—S. Constantino Yon was organist 
for the Columbia Church of the Air 
service on Jan. 3. 

Eddy Brown’s Master of the Bow 
program, over WOR on Jan. 12 at 9.45 
p. m., will include works of Weber, 
Raff, Liszt and Schubert-Liszt. 





Orchestra Concerts 





(Continued from page 12) 
Hadley Gives Old-Time Music 


Manhattan Symphony, Henry Had- 
ley, conductor. Soloists, Jacqueline Ro- 
sial, mezzo-soprano; José and Jaime 
Figueroa, violinists. Waldorf-Astoria, 
Jan. 3, evening. The program: 

Ballet Suite Grétry-Mottl 

Double Concerto in D Minor 

Messrs. Figueroa 
Symphony in B Flat (B. & H. No. 12) 
aydn 
Castrucci 
(Transcribed for String Orchestra 
by A. Walter Kramer) 
“Divinités du Styx’? from “Alceste”’. .Gluck 
“Adieu, Fiére Cité” from “Les Troyens” 
Berlioz 
Mme. Rosial 


Overture to “Don Giovanni” 


Dr. Hadley’s orchestra excelled in 
the Haydn Symphony, which had a 
reading of much merit by the conductor 
and was played with a surety that be- 
spoke thorough rehearsal. The other 
numbers were also conspicuous for ex- 
cellent playing. The Grétry-Mottl Suite 
was a charming revival of music that 
is still fresh and sparkling. The Cas- 
trucci Sonata, in the Kramer transcrip- 
tion, had an excellent performance by 
the ~_- 

The Messrs. Figueroa, young Porto 
Rican violinists, were unk received in 
the Bach. Mme. Rosial, also a new- 
comer here, though she has appeared 
widely on the Pacific Coast, sang her 
two airs with great sincerity, finding 
her best medium in the Berlioz excerpt. 
She was heartily received. M. 


Stokowski Gives New Stravinsky 
Concerto 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor. Soloist, Samuel 
Dushkin, violinist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
5, evening. The program: 

Two Dances from “Trois Danses Cubaines”’ 

Alejandro G. Caturla 

(First Time in New York) 

Symphonic Poem “Daphnis and Chlée” 

Efrem Zimbalist 

(First Time in New York) 

Concerto for Percussion Instruments 
Darius Milhaud 

(First Time in New York) 

“Iron Foundry” Alexander Mossoloff 
Concerto in D, Igor Stravinsky 
(First Time in New York) 

Mr. Dushkin 

“Tableaux d’une Exposition” 

Moussorgsky-Ravel 
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Once more the Philadelphians’ con- 
ductor piled Pelion on Ossa in the mat- 
ter of novelties, making the audience’s, 
as well as the reviewer’s, lot far from a 
happy one. The result was an evening 
of contemporary music, both engaging 
and disturbing. 

The high point of interest was nat- 
urally Stravinsky’s new concerto for 
violin, about which much to-do has been 
made since its Berlin premiere last Oc- 
tober. It is a perplexing work in four 
movements, called Toccata, Aria I, 
Aria II and Capriccio, a logical se- 
quence to the “Psalms done, i 
like it a melée of styles. Thematically 
it is without distinction. One finds the 
same rhythmic unrest that its composer 
so often affects, which in truth is a de- 
struction of rhythm rather than a 
heightening. 

Mr. Dushkin delivered the baffling 
violin part with a mastery that won 
him a number of recalls. He is to be 
praised for solving the knotty prob- 
lems which the work presents. The or- 
chestra did its part capably. 

For some reason, Mr. Stokowski 
omitted the second dance, ““Motivos de 
Danzas,” of Senor Caturla’s set of 
three. The two he played were far too 
brief to make an impression. They are 
clever bits of experimental orchestra- 
tion by a twenty-five-year-young Cuban 
composer. 

Mr. Zimbalist’s “Daphnis and Chlée” 
had a good reception and brought a 
bow for its composer. It proved to be 
a finely orchestrated poem, hovering 
between Russo-French impressionism 
and the desire to be d@ la 1931 in har- 
monic idiom. In this latter it succeeds 
only partially. 

Milhaud’s bag-of-tricks had much 
applause, far more than it merited, 
while Mossoloff’s “Iron Foundry,” in- 
troduced last season by Nikolai Soko- 
loff and the Cleveland Orchestra, again 
stirred us. It is a real contemporary 
piece, concise, brazenly voiced, over- 
poweringly climaxed. The Moussorgsky 
pictures were a distinct anti-climax to 
this list. Mr. Stokowski played them 
superbly from memory, whereas he 
used his scores in the other five —— 


New York City Symphony Gives 
Second Concert 

The second concert in the Grand 
Street Playhouse by the New York 
City Symphony, Theophil Wendt, con- 
ductor, was given on the evening of 
Jan. 3, with Harriet van Emden, so- 
prano, as soloist. 

Mr. Wendt led his forces through a 
well-chosen program, which included a 
Grétry overture, Haydn’s G Major 
Symphony No. 13, Eight Russian Melo- 
dies by Liadoff, and a “Hebraic Rhap- 
sody” by Zoltareff, which is still in 
manuscript. Miss van Emden was well 
received in arias from Handel’s “Rada- 
misto” and “Julius Caesar,” and others. 


warm reception by a large audience at 
her annual recital in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 5. 

Numbers by Brahms, Intermezzos 
and Capriccios, were particularly well 
played, exhibiting the delicacy and fine 
sense of phrase which are among the 
artist’s best assets. The Chopin B Flat 
Minor Sonata had dignity and impres- 
sive qualities, and the final movement 
particularly, a fluent grace. The con- 
cluding group by Spanish composers 
was well played and evoked much ap- 
plause. J. 


Louise Arnoux and Rita Neve 


Louise Arnoux, soprano, and Rita 
Neve, pianist, shared a program at the 
Barbizon-Plaza on the evening of Jan. 
5. Walter Golde accompanied Miss 
Arnoux, who in Arab costume, sang 
interesting songs of that nation, the 
texts by Djemal Rechid. There were 
also numbers by Morin, Laparra, 
Henry and Bax. The singer made ex- 
planatory remarks and completely cap- 
tivated her audience with these as well 
as with her singing. 

Miss Neve’s playing of the “Wan- 
derer” Fantasy of Schubert was of a 
high order. Powell’s arrangement of 
a Bach chorale and numbers by Longas 
and Chopin all had individuality of 
style and sympathetic renditions, to the 
delight of the audience. D. 





Other Concerts 





ELIZABETH GILFILLAN, diseuse and 
dancer. Barbizon-Plaza, Dec. 22. Cos- 
tume recital with lute and guitar ac- 
companiment. Assisting artists, Helen 
De Witt Jacobs, violin; and Ivan Eisen- 
berg, pianist. 


FRANCES PELTON-JONES, harpsichord- 
ist, assisted by Mabel Beddoe, con- 
tralto, and Vlado Kolitsch, violinist. 
Hotel Plaza, Jan. 5. Program of an- 
tique music, well interpreted in style 
of the period. 


VOLINA POWERS, soprano, 
panied by Benno Kantrowitz. Barbi- 
zon-Plaza, Jan. 5. Well-chosen pro- 
gram of arias and songs in English and 
French. Agreeable voice and interpre- 
tative ability above average. 


accom- 


Philadelphia Opera to Be 
Guest in New Radio City 
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I think you had better accept what he 
has said as true.” 

Mr. Stokowski revealed that the 
stages in the Temple of Music here and 
in the Radio City opera house would be 
dimensionally identical, so that each 
would have the same technical facilities 
for the interchange of productions. He 
added that it was hoped that a Chicago 
theatre or opera house would be 
equipped with a similar stage. 

A further development disclosed by 
his announcement was the expectation 
that television apparatus would even- 
tually be installed in all three cities to 
permit the visual broadcasting of op- 
eras. 


Antheil Opera Being Considered 


The announcement recently made by 
the Shuberts that the opera “Helen 
Retires,” with a score by George An- 
theil and a book by John Erskine, would 
be produced by the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company this season, possibly in 
March, was also denied by Mrs. Ham- 
mer. The composer and the librettist 
gave a private reading and piano per- 
formance of portions of the opera re- 
cently in Philadelphia, and it is known 
that the work is under consideration by 
the company. 

Mrs. Hammer, in an exclusive com- 
munication to MUSICAL AMERICA, said 
on Dec. 31: “I am sorry that I have 
no definite word on the Antheil-Erskine 
‘Helen.’ The announcement in the New 
York papers that we would give this 
work this year is absolutely incorrect. 
We find that we have only one date left 
unannounced, which is March 31, and 
Dr. Stokowski has under advisement at 
present several world premieres, but I 
do not feel that ‘Helen’ will be selected 
for this year.” 
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Concerts and Recitals 
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keyboard instruments), two numbers by 
Bax, and Philipp’s arrangement of the 
Scherzo from “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” The ensemble of this clever 
pair of pianists was of extreme deli- 
cacy, making the Bach an unusually 
satisfying piece of playing and their 
other numbers of high interest. D. 
Hulda Lashanska in Recital 


Hulda Lashanska, soprano, on the 
evening of Jan. 4 in the Town Hall ap- 
peared in a benefit recital for the Henry 
Street Visiting Nurse Service and the 
Hudson Guild. 

Since last heard, the soprano has de- 
veloped a darker quality of tone than 
heretofore. She sang with considerable 
emotion and understanding, and was 
most warmly received by a large and 
fashionable audience. The program 
was made up solely of lieder by Schu- 
bert, Brahms and Strauss. Pierre Lubo- 
shutz assisted at the piano. Y. 


Marguerite Volavy, Pianist 
Marguerite Volavy, was given a 
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SAN ANTONIO HEARS 
CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 


Singers Unite in Event 
Given Under Baton 
of Carl Venth 


SAN ANTONIO, Jan. 5.—Carl Venth, 
jean of music at Westmoorland 
College, directed the music for a pa- 
geant, “The Nativity,” given on Dec. 
21, at the War Department Theatre, 
Fert Sam Houston, with 200 partic- 
ipants. ‘The orchestra was formed 
from the Ninth Infantry Band, the 
Post Musicians, and the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club Orchestra. The chorus in- 
cluded singers from various churches, 
Post Chapel and Post Hospital choirs, 
the Chaminade Choral Society, the 
Mother Singers, the San Antonio Lie- 
derkranz and the Municipal Oratorio 
Society. Soloists were Marynel Neil- 
son, Dorothy Sandlin, Major H. L. 
Freeland, Lieut. E. L. Moseley and 
Lieut. H. L. Flood. Olga Gulledge was 
the accompanist. 

Hawley’s cantata, “The Christ 
Child,” was given on Dec, 20, at Christ 
Episcopal Church, under Oscar J. Fox, 
organist and director. The soloists 
were Evelyn Duerler, soprano; Irene 
Bourquin and Gertrude Striegler, con- 
traltos; Eric Harker, tenor, and Milton 
McAllister, baritone. 

Saint-Saéns’s “Christmas Oratorio” 
was sung at Travis Park Methodist 
Church on Dec. 13, with George Baker, 
director, and Mrs. Harry Leap, or- 
ganist. The soloists were Lois Farns- 
worth Kirkpatrick, soprano; Joyce 
Cate, mezzo-soprano; Gisela Bauer 
Sutter, contralto; Eric Harker, tenor, 
and George Baker, baritone. 

The Composers’ Club held its first 
concert of the season on Nov. 30, in 
the Plaza Hotel ballroom. Outstanding 
in the works submitted were three 
Christmas Sketches by Carl Venth. 
Scored for four violins and piano, they 
were played by Mr. Venth, Ruth How- 
ell, Marjorie Murray Keller and Mrs. 
T. M. Wheat, violinists, and Mrs. Carl 
Venth, pianist. A “Miniature Suite 
for Small Hands,” comprising five 
charming numbers, by John M. Stein- 
feldt, president of the San Antonio 
College of Music, also won hearty en- 
dorsement. 

Among the works given were an or- 
gan number by Ferdinand Dunkley, 
New Orleans, played by - Florence 
Brush; a song by Louise D. Fischer, 
sung by Mrs. Paul Rochs, accompanied 
by the composer; and two songs by 
Alice Mayfield, sung by the Lieder- 
kranz Quartet, Messrs. Lamm, Theis, 
Jaeckle and Dielmann, accompanied by 
the composer. A song by Francis de 
Burgos was sung by Ruby Perryman 
Hardin, soprano, accompanied by Mrs. 
E. H. Benedict, with ’cello obbligato by 
Otis McCreeles. A piano number by 
Joyce Hetley Wallace was played by 
the composer. A song by Frederick 
King was sung by Howell James, bari- 
tone, accompanied by the composer. 
Stella Stacy, of Austin, played a piano 
composition by herself. 

The Music Teachers’ Association held 
the first of a series of open meetings 
planned by David Griffin, program 
chairman, recently in the St. Anthony 
Hotel, at which time Oscar J. Fox, 
composer, was heard in lecture-recital 
under the title “The American Cowboy 
and His Songs.” Eric Harker, tenor, 
illustrated several varieties of the 
songs with the composer as accompan- 
ist. 

The reception held annually by the 
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Passed Away 











Kossuth 
Lionel Powell, Well-Known London Impresario 


(Right, Foreground), Is Seen with Kubelik 

(Left) in Wheeling, W. Va., on the Melba- 

Kubelik Tour of 1914, with Edmund Burke, 

Baritone, Back of Mr. Powell at Centre, and 

Howard E. Potter, Treasurer of the Tour, Peer- 
ing Over His Left Shoulder 


LONDON, Jan. 1.—Lionel Powell, one 
of the most prominent English impre- 
sarios, died here on Dec. 23 in his fifty- 
fifth year, following an operation. He 
had only just recovered from an attack 
of pneumonia contracted while on tour 
with Paderewski. 

Mr. Powell is said to have staged 
more than 15,000 concerts in various 
parts of the world. He made two 
around-the-world tours and visited the 
United States four times in an official 
capacity, the first time with Dame 
Clara Butt, the second and third times 
with Kubelik in 1912, and the fourth 
time with Melba and Kubelik in 1913- 
1914, 

Many of the most important concert 
activities in the British Isles were con- 
trolled by Mr. Powell. He was man- 
ager of the International Celebrities 
Subscription Concerts, which gave 
courses in principal cities of England. 
He founded and managed the Royal 
Albert Hall Sunday Afternoon Con- 
certs. In 1928 he gave a series of spe- 
cial concerts in England in celebration 
of his jubilee as a concert manager. 

His last visit to America was made 
in a private capacity in 1923. He had 
intended going to the United States 
again last season in his managerial 
capacity, but gave it up on account of 
the financial depression. 





Marie Lehmann 


BERLIN, Jan. 1.—Marie Lehmann, dra- 
matic soprano, sister of Lilli Lehmann, 
died here early last month. Mme. Leh- 
mann, whose abilities were somewhat 


overshadowed by those of her sister, 
was born in Wiirzburg, May 15, 1851. 
She was a pupil first of her mother and 
later of her sister. Her debut was made 
in Leipzig, May 1, 1867. 

With Lilli she played an important 
part in the first Bayreuth festival in 
1876, singing the role of Wellgunde in 
the first performance there of “Rhein- 
gold” and the world premiere of “Gét- 
ee also appearing in the 
— Bayreuth performance of “Wal- 

iire.” 


From 1881 until her retirement from 
the stage in 1902, she was a member of 
the Vienna Opera, though she made 
numerous trips to the United States in 
company with her sister. In recent 
years she was a teacher of much note. 





Mare Delmas \ 


PaRis, Jan. 1.—Marc Delmas, com- 
poser, died here suddenly on Nov. 30. 
Mr. Delmas was born in St. Quentin, 
March 28, 1885. He studied at the Con- 
servatoire, taking harmony with Xavier 
Leroux, counterpoint with Caussade 
and composition with Lenepveu and 
Paul Vidal. In 1919, he won the Grand 
Prix de Rome and later the Prix Cres- 
sent and the Grand Prix de la Ville de 
Paris. 

In 1921, his one-act opera “Camille” 
was sung at the Opéra-Comique, and 
“Penthésilée” in Monte Carlo in 1922. 
The Opéra here performed his “Cyrca” 
in 1928. He also composed orchestral 
and other works. 

Mr. Delmas was President of the 
Administrative Council of the periodi- 
cal Le Courrier Musical and conducted 
a department in each issue entitled 
“Considerations sur la Musique Popu- 
laire.” 





Dr. Carter Stannard Cole 


Dr. Carter Stannard Cole, physician, 
poet, an ardent music-lover and an 
amateur ’cellist of ability, died from a 
severe heart attack with which he was 
stricken at the Critics’ Concert in the 
Barbizon-Plaza on the evening of 
Dec. 29. 


Dr. Cole, who was sixty-eight years 
old, was born in Culpepper, Va., and 
was graduated from the University of 
Virginia in 1887. He had practised 
medicine in New York for thirty-eight 
years. Apart from his professional ac- 
tivities, he had published a volume of 
poems, had translated the “Hexenlied” 
of von Wildenbruch, was a member of 
the Bohemians and had been several 
times president of the Pleiades Club. 

Dr. Cole was striken during one of 
the numbers on the program and was 
taken to the hospital in the hotel, where 
he died a few moments later. 





Albert Lubert 


LYONS, FRANCE, Jan. 1.—Albert Lu- 
bert, first tenor of the Paris Opéra- 
Comique from 1885 to 1900, died here 
recentiy. On his retirement from the 
stage he settled in Lyons, where he 
taught singing at the Conservatoire. 
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George W. Wilson 


Boston, Jan. 5.—George W. Wilson, 
who sang Captain Corcoran in the first 
American performance of “Pinafore” 
on Nov. 25, 1878, died here in hospital 
on Dec. 20, from injuries received in a 
taxicab accident. Mr. Wilson had ap- 
peared in leading roles in subsequent 
Gilbert and Sullivan productions. 





Peter Christian Latkin 


Cuicaco, Jan. 5.—Peter Christian 
Lutkin, conductor, organist, teacher, 
dean emeritus of Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Music and founder 
and conductor of the North Shore Festi- 
vals, died at the home of his son in 
Evanston on Dec. 27, after an illness of 
two weeks. 

Mr. Lutkin was born in Thompson- 
ville, Wis., March 27, 1858. His first 
music study was in Chicago, in piano 
with Mrs. R. Watson, and he also 
studied organ with Clarence Eddy and 
theory with F. G. Watson. He was solo 
alto in the Episcopal Cathedral of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and at fourteen 
was organist of the cathedral. He also 
held similar positions in other promi- 
nent Chicago churches. 

In 1881 he went to Berlin, where he 
studied at the Hochschule for two 
years, taking piano under Raif, organ 
under Haupt and composition under 
Bargiel. He later studied piano in 
Paris with Moszkowski and in Vienna 
with Leschetizky. 

In 1888, Mr. Lutkin became head of 
the theoretical department of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Music here, and 
three years later joined the staff of 
Northwestern University, becoming 
dean of the School of Music in 1897. 
He conducted various musical societies 
in Chicago, among these the Evanston 
Musical Club (in association with John 
H. Lindgren). This club formed the 
basis of the North Shore Festival, 
which he conducted from 1909 to 1930. 
He is survived by his wife, a son and a 
daughter. 





Tuesday Musical Club for the music 
teachers in the public schools took place 
recently at the St. Anthony Hotel. 
The program, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Lulu Griesenbeck, supervisor 
of music in the public schools, pre- 
sented a chorus of sixty teachers in 
works by Grieg, Gounod, Mendelssohn 
with Mrs. Griesenbeck conducting. Oth- 
ers taking part were Sylvia Ostrow, so- 
prano; Louise DuBose Browning, sax- 
ophonist; Louise Mikulik, pianist; Ger- 
trude Berry Striegler, contralto; Wil- 
liam C. Horrora, tenor; Lucille Klaus, 
contralto; Marjorie Murray Keller and 
Ruth Howell, violinists. The accom- 
panists were Sylvia Ostrow, Hazel Nix- 
on, Lucy Banks, Florence Watkins Cox, 
and Romana Schiffers, violinist. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER 


Instrumental Ensemble Gives Concert 
in Mountain Lakes 


MOUNTAIN LAKES, N. J., Jan. 5.— 
The Beatrice Oliver Ensemble gave a 
concert under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Guild of the Community 
Church recently. The ensemble, which 
has been heard widely on tour, in- 
cludes two local musicians, Beatrice 
Oliver, oboe and director, and Florence 
Cross Boughton, pianist. The program 
included two excerpts from a Suite by 
Ethel Glenn Hier; a Mozart Quintet, 
Paul Juon’s Trio Miniature and other 
works. 

The MacDowell Club, at its Novem- 
ber meeting, heard an _ interesting 
lecture-recital by Marion M. Wielich, 
harpist, who discussed and played num- 


bers on the old-time Celtic harp and 
the modern concert instrument. 

The fifteenth members’ concert of 
the Mountain Lakes Glee Club, Mark 
Andrews, conductor, was given in the 
Community Church House on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 11. Judson House, tenor, 
was heard in works by Lehmann, Dun- 
kill, Grieg and Gaines, and incidental 
solos, sung with much beauty. The 
chorus was acclaimed for its stirring 
performances of a group of Christmas 
songs and other works, including two 
arrangements by Mr. Andrews. Allen 
Gordon was the accompanist. 


Rome, Dec. 30.—The present season 
at the Royal Opera will include the 
world premiere of Alfredo Casella’s 
new opera, “La Donna Serpente.” 
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YULE FESTIVAL GIVEN 


Cantata by Richard Kountz Heard at 
Daytona Beach 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA., Jan. 5.—Sev- 
eral thousand auditors attended the 
seventh annual Christmas Carol Fes- 
tival in the Peabody Auditorium on 
Dec. 20. Hundreds of school children 
of all ages presented a beautiful pro- 
gram of Christmas music including the 
cantata, “The Wondrous Story,” by 
Richard Kountz, under Marguerite 
Porter, supervisor of music of the 
Mainland Schools. 

Those assisting Miss Porter were 
Mrs. Eulalie Wooten, music supervisor 
of the Peninsula Schools; Mrs. S. B. 
Crosby, pianist and president of the 
Friday Musicale Club; John McMahill 
and Mary Stuart, of the Royal Palm 
Drama Guild, whose Christmas ta- 
bleaux of striking picturizations accom- 
panied the cantata, and David Tal- 
mage, concertmaster and organizer of 
the special Festival Orchestra. 

The Peabody Auditorium had pre- 
viously opened its doors to the public 
with a Community Concert for the 
benefit of the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation. The Handel Chorus of 100 
voices, accompanied by an orchestra of 
thirty players under Harry G. Walker, 
presented a program of orchestral, 
vocal, violin and piano music. Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” was the chief work heard. 

The soloists were David Talmage, 
tenor; Priscilla Wood, pianist; Mildred 
Murray Gardner, soprano; Paul Tan- 
ner, tenor, and Vincent Canzoneri, vio- 
linist. The accompanists were Mrs. 
David Talmage, Mrs. S. B. Crosby, 
Norma Williams and Marilouise Wil- 
kerson. oe 
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Germany Hears Many 
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viewers have hailed it as a second 
“Schwanda.” , 

In line with recent newspaper re- 
ports that twenty-five Polish cities have 
joined forces to organize a traveling 
opera company, since the present finan- 
cial situation makes it impossible for 
any city (even Warsaw) to maintain a 
permanent local company, a number of 
theatrical people in Germany are pro- 
moting a similar organization. This 
is designed to provide opera for the so- 
called “border states” and to those pro- 
vincial cities which have been forced to 
abandon their opera companies. Up to 
last season the Berlin Chamber Opera 
fulfilled this mission, but it was dis- 
banded on March 31, when the govern- 
ment subsidy was withdrawn. 

According to present intentions, the 
new German company is to be made up 
of enthusiastic young artists, who will 
be put through a three months’ period 
of training before setting out on the 
road. The idea has the enthusiastic 
backing of various influential organ- 
izations, including the Actors’ Equity 
Association, the Biihnenverein (Associ- 
ation of Managers), the State and Civic 
Operas in Berlin, the Prussian Parlia- 
ment, as well as many individuals. 





Madrigal Choir Founded by Caroline 
Beeson Fry 


A new madrigal choir, of mixed 
voices, has been organized with Caro- 
line Beeson Fry as conductor. Rehears- 
als will begin on Jan. 19, in Studio 810, 
Carnegie Hall, and will be held regu- 
larly on Tuesdays from 5:30 to 6:30 
o’clock. 
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Notables of Piano World Celebrate New Year 














Four Noted Pianists Who Foregathered to Celebrate the Entry of the New Year: Seated, Left to Right, Robert Goldsand, George Copeland and Benno 


Moiseiwitsch; Standing at Fireplace, Egon Petri. 


Standing at Piano 


All Were Guests of Walter Koons, Director of Mason & Hamlin Artist Activities, Who Is Seen 





LEAGUE PLANS NOVELTIES 





Members to Attend New York Hearing 
of Schénberg’s “Gurrelieder” 


The program arranged for the open- 
ing concert of the League of Composers 
on the afternoon of Jan. 10, at the 
French Institute, has been changed 
slightly. It now includes the premieres 
of three American works, Louis Gru- 
enberg’s Piano Quintet, Wallingford 
Riegger’s “Dances for Piano,” and a 
work for two pianos by Henry Brant. 
In addition, the two American pre- 
mieres previously announced will be 
given—the String Quartet in E Major 
by Marcel Delannoy and the Sonatina 
for flute and clarinet by Jean Cartan. 
The sixth number on the program will 
be an Etude by Vladimir Dukelsky. 

The assisting artists, besides Messrs. 
Gruenberg and Brant, pianist-compos- 
ers, will be Georges Barrére, flute, Sid- 
ney Sukoenig, piano, Fred Van Am- 
burg, clarinet, Adolph Weiss, bassoon, 
and the New World Quartet. The 
second, third and fourth of these Sun- 
day afternon recitals will be held on 
Feb. 7, March 6 and April 3. 

For its annual spring performance 
the League of Composers has arranged 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra Asso- 
ciation to have its members attend the 
only New York performance of Arnold 
Schinberg’s “Gurrelieder,” which Leo- 
pold Stokowski will conduct on April 
20, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 








Choral Singing Made a Fine Art 
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tail in perfect harmony with the spirit 
of the whole. 


The blend, balance and “chording”’ of 
the choir must be perfected by the con- 
ductor. Every part must be exactly in 
tune. 


The conductor is solely responsible 
for the phrasing—for the shape, flow 
and melodic line of the phrase. Ade- 
quately to master the phrasing of a 
choral composition requires, of the 
ordinary mortal at least, careful and 
painstaking study. The conductor must 
keep clearly in mind the melodic line, 
feel the broad rhythmic swing that 
enables him to think phrase-wise, care- 
fully discriminate concerning accent, 
knowing that the measure accent often 
should be displaced or omitted and that 
every wrong accent distorts the shape 
of the phrase. The conductor must de- 
cide whether the words or the music 
shall take precedence and when a com- 
promise is the best solution. Someone 
has wisely said—“Without phrasing 
there cannot be design, and without 
design there cannot be form, and where 
there is no form there is chaos.” This 
certainly applies to the conductor quite 
as pointedly as to the solo singer or 
player. Finally the conductor is re- 
sponsible for the interpretation, that 
combination and consummation of 





Dever aar ney enti 


many factors—tone, tempo, rhythm, 
phrasing, words, style, expression—all 
fused into one harmonious whole by the 
spirit and emotional content of words 
and music. 


The future of choral singing in 
America depends upon the choral con- 
ductors of the future. Every town and 
city has the material for a choral 
society; every church congregation con- 
tains a sufficient number of good voices 
for a successful chorus choir; every 
high school the material for glee clubs 
and choruses; every college and uni- 
versity excellent material for choral 
organizations. But there is serious 
need of capable conductors, musically 
talented young men and women with 
native capacity for leadership, with 
sufficient academic and cultural educa- 
tion to associate as a leader with people 
of refinement; sufficient pedagogical 
training to insure the ability to impart 
knowledge and develop skill; sufficient 
musical education to attain sound mu- 
sicianship and good musical taste and 
discrimination. Finally, the would-be 
conductor must have adequate technical 
training in preparation for the specific 
work of the conductor. The present 
trend of music gives hope for increas- 
ing opportunities for the choral con- 
ductor, especially if he is eligible for 
institutional work in school or college. 


